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Preface 


Teaching children to read b one of the primary responsibilities 
of the elementary school. Children need to read well so that they 
may adjust effectively and happily to a multitude o! situations, for 
reading achievement is associated with social and personal adjust- 
ment as well as with scholastic success. To help children get a 
good start In reading and to promote continued growth in profi- 
ciency requires skillful instruction. Thb book b written to foster 
improved understanding and better methods of teaching reading. 

The aim b to present a clear, simple, and straightforward ex- 
position of the principles and practices underlying sound reading 
instruction. Interpretations are based upon research findings and 
experience derived from good classroom practice. The materi^s 
arc organized to provide the teacher-in-training and the teacher-in- 
service with a thorough understanding of the teaching of reading 
in the elementary school.' 

In general, our discussions have been confined to basic principles 
and teaching practices with illustrative examples. The specific steps 
in any program of reading instruction will vary somewhat accord- 
ing to the training of the teacher, the policies of the particular 
school and the series of basic readers employed. Detailed sugges- 
tions and outlines of preebe procedures, including illustrative les- 
sons and sample exercises, are given in teacher handbooks. Also, 
in the teacher’s guides or manuals which accompany basic readers 
there are complete specifications for teaching the basb skills of 
these core materiab. Teachers will profit by careful study of these 
handbooks and manuals. 
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In summarizing and interpreting data, we have sought to be 
direct, practical, and brief. Exhaustive citations are avoided al- 
though references to more complete bibliographies and summaries 
arc given. Much of the literature on reading has been discussed in 
textbooks. In certain instances, what we believe to be the best 
statements of principles or practices made by other writers have 
been cited. 

The primary emphasis in ibis text is upon what pupils need in a 
developmental program of reading instniction. Consequently, we 
have put rrrach stress upon adjusting teaching to individual differ- 
ences in abih^ while promoting steady growth of reading profi- 
ciency. The best opportunity for learning will occur only when the 
strengths and weaknesses of each child are known and correspond- 
ing adjustments are made la teaching. 

The present text proposes no revolutionary methods of reading 
instiuctioa. By means of his evaluation and selection of what be 
believes to be the best principles and practices in the field the 
sviiter attempts to present a well-balanced program of teaching 
developmental reading in the elementary school. This balance is 
achieved by appropriate emphasis on oral and silent reading, on 
the various techniques of word recognition, on development of the 
basic and the special reading skills, on use of basic and supple- 
mentary materials and on whatever else should find a place in the 
total pattern of instruction. 

The book embodies departures from the traditional structure of 
texts in the field. The developmental aspects of reading have been 
treated in a series of separate chapters which clarify the roles 
played by word recognition, vocabulary growth, development of 
comprehension, and so on. Special chapters are devoted to remedial 
reading in the classroom, adjusting instruction to individual dilfer- 
ences, and materials for reading. 

Many penons have contributed directly or indirectly to this 
volume and a multitude of research reports and systematic writ- 
ings in the field have inspired particulax features in it My personal 
association with Dr. Guy L. Bond and Dr. Walter W. Cook has 
been a constant source of stimulation and encouragement, Tcach- 
ers-in-training and teachers-in-seis'ice while in the writer’s classes 



have shared with me the fruits of their experience. Grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made to the teaching staR at Guttcrsen School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, for cooperation in obtaining the pictures in this 
book. We arc also grateful to Dr. E. W. Dolch and the Garrard 
Press for permission to reproduce word lists from Probtenis in 
Reading. 

The writer is especially indebted to Dr. R. M. Elliott for his de- 
tailed editorial suggestions for revision of the manuscript. 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 


The Importance of Reading 

To know how to read is essentia], in modem life, for anyone who 
wishes to make a good adjustment in both his work and his recre- 
ation. Printed and written matter constitute an indispensable avenue 
of communication, for ours b a reading society. Witness the tre- 
mendous quantities of reading material made available in the form 
of magazines, daUy and weekly newspapers, books, pamphlets, and 
the letters we receive. In addition, although hardly on the same 
level, there are timetables, bfllboaufd, ear-card and store window 
advertisements, highway and street signs. To these are added the 
printing on all packaged mercbaodbe and price tags on grocery 
shelves, in show cases and on dry goods. One does few things dur- 
ing a day’s activities without being required to do some reading 
in order to do them well. 

Reading In dolly life activities 

The need for reading appears in all walks of life. The housewife 
reads recipes, directions for makbg an apron, and for defrosting 
a refrigerator as well as instrucUons for the use of an Increasing 
number of new appliances and products. The machinbt reads 
specifications for any new opcratioc. Even the farmer, if he wishes 
to be efficient and well informed on agriculture, must read hb farm 
jouroab and pamphlets from bb state agricultural school.^ One 
might go on through almost any other occupation and note similar 
needs. Many occupational opportunities are denied the non-reader. 
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many are beyond die capacity ol a person whose reading sVilis are 

undeveloped. 

To these uses of reading may be added the values of recreational 
and educational reading. For many people, reading is a highly 
favored form of recreation. Tlie reading may be for sheer enjoy- 
ment, or U may serve as a respite from some of the sterner realities 
of life. Inability to read well deprives one of many recreational 
opportunities. The person who wishes to keep adequately informed 
about either local, national, or inlemalional affairs must do con- 
siderable reading. Any sound decision requires a background of 
information, and attitudes depend to a large degree upon wide 
reading. To know the complex world one lives jn, it is necessary to 
do considerable reading. And contributions of the past come to us 
mainly throu^ reading. Without reading one can only be pro- 
vincial There is more reading done now than ever before even 
though there are many competing forms of communication such 
as radio, television, and the movies. 

Reading in school 

Educational research workers recognize the importance of read- 
ing. From 1930-1940, the average number of published investiga- 
tions in reading was over 60 per year, and from 1940-1945, it was 
over 100 per year (Traxler and others: 180, 181).* The men and 
women who tun oui schools recognize the impoitance of reading 
and devote large amounts of time, effort, and materials to the 
teaching of reading in the elementary school. It has an important 
place in nearly every phase of school work. Unless the cMd ac- 
quires a certain facility in reading, his educational progress is 
blocked. If one were to separate out from the curriculum the one 
most essential skill, it would be the ability to read with understand- 
ing. 

In the modem school much more reading is required than in the 
past. Mote and more the pupil must be a skillful reader to succeed 
in the subject matter fields. According to Strang (163), 80 to 90 
per cent of all study activities in ^ical high schools require read- 

• Nambers in parentheses refer to titles in bibliography at end of book. 
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ing. Bond (12) bas demoo^fed the pupil’s need of adequate 
reading ability in the ninth grade. A significant relation was found 
bebs-cen general reading comprehension and achievement in each 
of the different content subjects except mathematics. The situation 
is similar just prior to high school. A study by Lee (118) revealed 
the dependence of genera) scholarship upon reading in the upper 
elementary grades. The results of her study indicate that satisfactory 
work in grades four, five, and six requires a minimum of low fourth- 
grade reading ability. Her careful study eliminated any possible 
influence of intelligence as such, as it was her purpose to discover 
how necessary reading skil] is. It is well established that failures 
in school by pupils of at least normal intelligence nre more often 
due to reading disability than to any other single cause. To learn 
adequately one must read well. 

Although skillful teaching of reading is of highest importance 
in the primary grades, it is also of great importance in the upper 
grades. Mastery of new subject matter requires sew reading sUIls. 
Few pupils gain adequate mastery of these new skills through in- 
cidental learning. Continued guidance is necessary for continued 
development of reading skills in the upper grades, and even in 
high school and college for that matter. 

Reading and adjustment 

Adequate groNvth in reading is necessary if satisfactory personal 
adjustment is to be maintained. Emotional disturbances are likely 
to accompany reading disability. Although personality maladjust- 
ment sometimes precedes failure in reading, more often the mal- 
adjustment is due to frustration in the learning situation. The need 
of successful achievement js fundamental in all children. When 
there is severe reading recordadon, personality development is 
likely to be distorted. The situation may be aggravated by ridicule 
of other children both in the classroom and out, together with an 
unsympathetic attitude on the part of the teacher and pressure from 
parents. The frustration due to continued failure in reading may 
manifest itself in any one of several waj’s. The child may com- 
pensate for his feeling of infesioriQr by becoming a “problem child" 
in the classroom. He may become inattentive, or create disturb- 
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acces. He may play truant and eriiibit bullying and blustering be- 
havior. Or he may retire from active participation in school and 
play activities and temporarily gain the satisfaction he desires 
through daydreaming. The chDd who does not achieve success in 
reading tends to feel deeply discouraged, to be irritable, and to 
worry a lot. Such children tend to hate any person or thing con- 
nected with the reading situation. Gates (57) presents evidence 
that in certain instances failure in reading may be a contribulmg 
cause of juvenile delinquency as well as various other kinds of 
antisocial behavior. In general, a reading disability case is almost 
always a personality case. 

Reading should contribute to the development of desirable 
penonal and social understandings, attitudes, and patterns of 
behavior. This was the theme of the 1947 University of Oiicago 
, Conference on reading under the supervkioo of Gray (82). Al- 
' thou^ great progress has been made in providing suitable reading 
materials and in adjusting teaching to individual needs, Gray states 
that many children and young people fail to acquire “the under- 
standings, and the pattens of behavior essential to their personal 
welfare and to social progress’* (p. 1). He also emphasizes the 
need for greater competence in reading. If reading is to contribute 
to personal and social development, there must be rapid improve- 
ment in “ability to engage in self-reliant, discriminating interpreta- 
tion of what is read.” (p. 3). 

The kind of reading program which best meets personal and 
socbl needs has been ably presented by Smith (154). There must 
be first a clear definition of needs, both in relation to the personal 
growth of the individual and bb adjustment to, and participation 
in the social community. Reading can aid young people not only 
to estimate their own abilities and limitations, but also to under- 
stand motives of human conduct in themselves and in others, and 
to appreciate the varied inSuences that constantly play upon them 
as they make their adjustments. Books can fuitush information 
necessary to meet life’s challenges and to understand its problems. 
Whether it b information on how to feed a pet properly, or an 
adolescent’s concern with the “proper thing” in etiquette, the 
needed fcets may he gained by reading. Reading of material whidi 
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fa almost universally available today will extend knowledge of and 
increase sympathy for peoples with culture and backgrounds 
strikingly dilTcreni from ours. An understanding of the basic causes 
of dissension among men and nations may come from such critical 
and informative reading. Thus one becomes better able to under- 
stand his own and others* prejudices. Such a program implies well- 
trained teachers who arc not only thoroughly familiar with new 
and old books but who also clearly understand the r 61 e of reading 
in the lives of developing children. Furthermore there must be 
clearly defined goals of mstniclion, adequate guidance of pupils, 
and a wealth of materials in both classroom and Jibraiy, 

Reading to sotisfy needs 

Even before the child enters school he begins to develop a need 
for reading. He looks at pictures while his parents read to him the 
story told by the pictures. He hears nursery rhymes and perhaps 
loves some of them. And he has discovered that stories come from 
''hooks, so naturally he wants to find them there himself. As be 
grows older he continues to gain in experience and verbal language 
facility. After acquiring many words, the child begins to put words 
into sentences and to use the various parts of speech. He senses the 
si^ificance of language by getting results when he asks for things. 
Spoken language becomes a very useful tool. In the kindergarten, 
while he is being prepared for reading, the need for reading be- 
comes more intense. The chQd comes to recognize his name on his 
box of materials. He wants to know in more detail what pictures 
s^ay. He is becoming aware that symbols stand for meanings. When 
me child actually gains some skill in reading, the needs multiply. 
The need may be merely to follow the sequence of events in a 
story. Or it may be to find out more about dogs. Jane is very fond 
of dogs, so she reads any and every kind of material on do^. 
Edwin, a budding electrician, has a drive to get information. on 
electrical equipm^t ol all sorts, EKott seeks intormntion about 
stamps, since he fa a collector. And so it goes from one need to 
another. Where there fa a need to satisfy^, there is a strong motiva- 
tion to gain the relevant information to satisfy that need. 

It is only after a certain proficiency is acquired, the degree of 
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which may vary from ch'ild to child, that reading becomes jun in 
itself as almost any mastered sWl does. A habit may greatly 
facilitate motivation. For instance, a boy who had to be driven to 
learn his multiplication tables, later loved his geometry and eventu- 
ally became an engineer. In fact, any good sWll may become not 
only effortless but also fun. 

Many needs of the child can be met through reading activities. 
Where there is a felt need that may be met by reading, and there 
is proper guidance, the child will read. Little worthwhile learning 
occurs that k not motivated through needs. The emphasis now 
placed upon reading to learn, rather than upon learning to read, 
is merely another way of saying that one reads to satisfy needs. 
The needs for new experience and for gaining understanding are, 
in rudimentary form, part of the normal man's native equipment ^ 

Necessity of guidance in raoding 
Needs that are to be satisfied flirou^ reading activities are great 
in number and varied in kind. They may vary from Mary's desire 
to find out how to make a valentine, to John’s task of makmg a 
cridcal analysis of the claims made by two opposing political 
candidates. It is not an easy task to develop all the complex skills 
needed by young readers at successive stages of development 
Cans (54) points out that skillful guidance by teachers who have 
clear concqjts of the major reading goals is needed if the pupil is 
to learn when to read, what to read, to read properly the particular 
kind of material selected, to appraise it critically, and to make 
adequate use of the Ideas gained in the reading. Thus in so many 
respects the rSle of the teacher in guiding children to satisfy needs 
through reading is of the utmost importance. 


The Nature of Reading 

Reading is one of the so-called language arts in the modem 
school corriculiun. CustomarQy ^ouped as language arts are 
speaking, writing, listening, and nading. Although these language 
arts should be, and often arc, coordinated in instruction, it is the 
purpose of thb book to deal only with the teaching of reading w ith 
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references to the other language arts as occasion arises. No one 
can deny that it is essential that the child develop proficiency in 
the language arts if he is to comraun/eate effectively with others. 
As the child grows older, more and more communication can and 
should be by means of reading printed and written material. The 
effectiveness of such communication depends upon the reading 
skiffs of the individual. 

Reoding a form of communication 

Certain important characteristics of communication by means of 
written and printed language are emphasized by McKee (126). 
Words, the product of writing, are only symbols which stand for 
meanings intended by the writer. To recognize the words as words 
in printed language is not enough. To read adequately one must 
grasp the weanings intended by the vniter. The xviitez can only 
present symbob that stand for meaning. These symbols serve as 
cues to the reader who must organize an undersbndiog of what 
is meant This may be easy or it may be very difficult The com- 
pleteness of understanding achieved by the reader when presented 
with a group of printed symbols varies. It b seldom 100 per cent 
of what the writer intends. It b important, nevertheless, that the 
reader achieve a degree of understanding adequate for his thinking 
and fab choice of action in a particular situation. 

Changing concepts of reading In relollon (o 
current practice In teoching 

The level represented by basic reading instruction in 100 
representative contemporary (1948) school rooms was studied by 
Gray (83a). The practice in about 30 per cent of the schooU 
conformed to the theory and practice of teaching reading in 1900. 
Thb teaching involved (o a large extent an emphasis upon mastery 
of the mechanics of word recognition. Also stressed was the 
teaching of fluent and mechanically accurate oral reading. 

The importance and use of silent reading bad increased markedly 
between 1910 and 1920. This ted to teaching of the attitudes and 
skills concerned with clear comprehension in reading and with 
rapid silent reading. By 1925 (140b) the major problems were 
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Leorning to read and reading to learn 

Pupils in present-day schools do more reading than ever before. 
Both an expanding curriculum and changing methods of instruc- 
tion have increased the need for a greater amount of reading and 
a wider variety of reading. Reading is both a subject of instruction 
and a tool employed in studying in the subject matter fields. During 
recent years the emphasis has changed from learning to read to 
reading to learn. The extreme view in some quarters is that learn- 
ing to read has no place in the modem school. The present tvriter 
tends to agree with Harris (91) that to say this b not wbe. The 
skillful teaching of reading b of the highest importance in the 
primary grades. And it b still important in the upper grades where 
additional skilk arc required to cope successfully with new reading 
situations. Incidental learning of these new skilb required for 
adequate progress in learning occurs with relatively few pupib. The 
additional skills should be taught as they are needed. Furthermore, 
they should be taught in context. For example, the specbl skilb 
needed for reading geography should be taught with geography 
context. In ihb way, the emphasb fa on reading as a tool, rather 
than reading for its own sake. Even so, it b teaching of reading. 
Thb guidance b essential if effective learning b to occur. It b the 
most salbfactory svay to promote purposeful, independent reading. 
Reading to learn, however, need not be delayed until the upper 
grades. Teachers at all grade levels arc directly responsible for the 
systematic development of reading ability as on aid to learning. 

Definillon of reading 

Concepts concerning the nature of reading, as noted above, have 
been changing during the past 50 years. Although the writers of 
texts and journal articles pretty much keep up to date with these 
changbg concepts, teaching of reading does not, \Vhilc reading 
at the present time b undoubtedly taught better in some schoob 
than in the past, the instruction is still far from adequate In too 
many schoob. As pointed out ty Cans (54) the teacher’s efforts 
to develop in some children the word recognition techniques 
necessary for some independence in reading appropriate maferiab 
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become extremely time consuming. Consequently, the real reason 
for the acquisition of such a sbiH tends to become lost in a mass 
of drilk and lessons. To avoid this, it b highly desirable that the 
teacher in her daily work with pupUs be guided by a clear under- 
standing of the larger purposes of reading. 

What has been taking place in the last 50 years is the transition 
from the concept of reading as a rclaibely simple process to the 
present view that it is extremely complex and made up of a large 
number of relatively unique sktUs and techniques. The earlier and 
very narrow view pbced etnphask upon developing perfection in 
the mechanics of reading such as techniques of word recognition, 
phrasing, and proper eye movements. Heavy stress was placed 
upon oral reading. This emphasb upon mechanical perfection 
tended to result in neglect of the thinking activity involved in 
reading. Although word recognition, phrasing, and the like are 
important, the adequacy of any program that does sot go beyond 
the development of the mechanics of reading may surely be 
questioned. Otherwise, since the mechanics of reading should be 
mastered relatively early, there would be so reason for further 
instruction in reading after the mechanics were mastered. But. as 
emphasized by Harrison (92), scientific evidence, as well as 
experience, indicate that when the mechanics of reading are 
mastered, reading as a tool for learning may be incflective unless 
the thinking side of reading b achieved. 

Some have held that reading b the getting of meaning from 
the printed page. But as pointed out by McKee (126), to say only 
thb b misleading. There are no meanings on the printed page. There 
are only symbols which stand for meanings. Printed symbols 
merely stimulate one to recall familiar concepts. All that the 
identification or recognition of a word or group of words does b to 
s tim u l ate recall or the construction of meanings. The Tnf»aninp 
comes from recalling and manipulating concepts already possessed 
by the reader, not from the symbob as such. If the reader already 
possesses coimepts, they are readDy recalled. But if the concept b 
new, manipulation of related materiab and meanings in the con- 
struction of the concept approaches problem solving. It would 
appear then that reading in the full sense involves reasoning and 
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is, therefore, a very complex process. It ts much more than a mere 
recognition of printed or written symbols. It involves all the 
complex mental processes involved in the interpretation of concepts 
and meanings aroused by recognition of printed symbols. 

The definition of reading here adopted may be summed up as 
follows: Reading involves the recognition of printed or written 
symbols which serve as stimuli for the recall of meanings built up 
through past experience, and the construction of new meanings 
through manipulation of concepts already possessed by the reader. 
The resulting meanings arc organized into thought processes 
according to the clearly defined purposes of the reader. Such an 
organization leads to modified behavior, or else leads^ to nw 
behavior which takes its place, either In personal or in social 
development 


Reading Instruction 

A child, during his pre-school yean and in the khdergarten, has 
acquired a background of experience that b in part embodied in an 
understanding vocabulary and a speaking vocabulary. He boA 
understands and uses sentences. There arc of coune rocked dif- 
ferences between individuab in respect to both the experience they 
encounter and the language they acquire. 

Steps in Iearnln0 to read 

In the beginning, learning to read b learning that symbob 
(queer, senseless-looking marks to the child) stand for speech. He 
learns to say the word that stands for a particular printe or 
written mark. Whether the child speaks the word to himself or out 
loud, reading at thb stage means saying the correct word. When 
the correct words are spoken, they occur in a familbr sequent 
that has meaning for him because of hb previous experience m 
understanding and using speech. In other words, the essentia 
basb for learning to read fa an adequate background of speaking 
and understanding of speech sounds. So the first step in learning to 
read fa to begin to learn what printed symbob stand for what 
spoken words. The task of the duld who fa beginning to learn to 
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read k far more difficult than many teachers realize. Skillful teach- 
ing k necessary if word recognition k to develop at an adequate 
pace. During thk first stage in reading, skill in word recognition 
has a continuous development, and as time goes on, occurs at a 
faster pace. The child’s Ikt of si^t words grows. Soon familiar 
phrases are recognized as meaningful units. In addition to the 
accumulation of sight words, the child gradually learns to work 
out words by their sounds so that he less frequently has to be told 
what a new word says. And gradually there k less and less need 
for speaking the words aloud. As the reading becomes inaudible, 
lip and tongue movements tend to cease. The more skillful readers 
tend to have little inner speech while reading. 

Actually it k not possible to set off sharply distinguished stages 
of reading development. The improvement k a continuing sequence 
with each new skill being built upon previous learning and coordi- 
nated with it. With progress in reading beyond the beginning 
stage, skill in recognition, if properly mastered, becomes largely 
automatic so that the reader's attention may be largely devoted to 
undeistaadlog, reflection, and evaluation. As the material becomes 
more complex, concepts outside the child’s language and experience 
are encountered. To cope with these requires an increased vocabu- 
lary and increased ability to handle the relationships involved in 
the more complex forms of expression. 

As development continues, reading is engaged in for many 
different purposes, each corresponding to some need. There k a 
greater and greater amount of the study type of reading. To 
become a good reader the child now has to become a versatile 
reader. Thk means that he must by degrees come to know when 
and how to use skimming to locate a specific item of information, 
when to read rapidly to get the general idea or to enjoy the plot of 
a story, and when to read carefully foe accurate study of details. 
The truly versatile reader is not common, but be is the kind of 
reader we wish to develop. 

As the child k developing the various skiDs necessary to read 
effectively the different kinds of materials for various needs and 
purposes, he learns to interpret, to evaluate, and to reflect upon 
the meanings encountered. This grows out of the demand that hr 
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understand what is read, in order to achieve personal and social 
adjustments. 

Throughout the successive “kvels” in this process there^ is 
opportunity for developuig varied reading interests and for im- 
proving the quality of reading tastes. 

Progress in reading is developmental and continuous. Eac 
stage prepares for what is coming next. The teaching of the new 
follows naturally what has been learned before. And the steps are 
overlapping since at the higher levels there is an extension and 
continued refinement of abilities that have been taught earlier, o 
these are added new skills and techniques as they are needed. 
Developmental reading is largely a matter of making sure that ere 
is adequate reading readiness for meeting each step in the rea mg 
program. 

Adapting reading Insfruetlon to Individuals 

As is true with any skill, there are marked dfflerences in ability 
to lenm to read. Even with the best of teaching, any aspect of 
reading performance at any grade level will reveal wide indivi ua 
dllTerences. Thus, if a third-grade teacher is to provide adequately 
for the needs of her pupils, she cannot teach only third-grade 
reading. She must be ready to teach first-, second-, % 
perhaps fifth- and sixth-grade reading. Nor can she be alert to 
detect only limitations in school ability. She must also be respomive 
to individual needs in interest patterns, stages in emouona 
maturity, and tastes as weU as specific deficiencies and difficulties m 
learning such as failure to recognize words, inadequate vocabulary, 
and the like. 

In every aspect of reading, some children learn more slowly w 
more rapidly than others. The resulting differences must ^ 
appraised and adjusted to by the teacher if the n«ds of ffie 
individual pupils are to be adequately cared for. To be 
for each and every child reading instruction must be mdividualizeo 
at all levels. There can be no adequate program of developmental 
reading without such individualized instruction. Furthermora, 
failure to adjust instruction and materials to Individual abilities 
and needs frequently results in reading disability. Ncvertbclcss, a 
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well organized program of developmental instruction in elementary 
classes will achieve satisfactory progress in acquiring effective 
reading skills. 

Oral and silent reading 

The amount of emphasis upon oral and silent reading has varied 
a great deal. At the beginning of this century the stress u’as on oral 
reading. Much effort was expended to develop skillful oral readers 
with a consequent overemphasis upon mechanics. This was fol- 
lowed in the 1920’s by an overweighting of silent and neglect of 
oral readbg. This has now tun its course and the tendency among 
many writers b to advocate a balanced program which gives ade- 
quate emphasb to both oral and silent reading. 

In Boswell’s comparbon (22) of progress in reading, when 
beginning reading was taught either by the oral or by the non-oral 
method, it was found that the reading of those taught by the non- 
oral method was as good as the reading of those taught by the oral 
method. At neither the third nor the sixth grade were there signifi- 
cant differences in reading performance. In the con-oral groups 
however, there were significantly fewer children with lip-movements 
and more who skipped a semester. Boswell advocates that oral 
reading be delayed until the basic habit of silent reading has been 
established. The evidence does not seem to us to justify such a 
procedure. The view taken here b that a balanced program of 
silent and oral reading be employed, starting in Grade I. Oral 
reading seems well fitted to the young child’s habits of responding. 
Advantage should be taken of the fact that the child has had six 
years of development in oral language. Silent reading can be 
introduced along with the oral to fit the particular reading activity 
engaged in by the child. There need be no confiict between oral and 
silent reading. Each has an important place in the development of 
a well balanced reading program. 

Comprehension and speed in reoding 

During recent years stress has been placed upon developing 
speed of reading. Frequently efforts to improve speed of reading 
have taken the form of training eye movements by means of 
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mechanical and other devices of one kind or another (176). An 
emphasis upon increasing rate of reading is revealed in many 
reports (90, 120, 152). In the first place, experimental evidence 
reveals that the pacing of eye movements by means of elaborate 
devices is not necessary to improve speed of reading. In fact, there 
is no adequate evidence that training of eji: movements as such 
improves reading <23, 186). Well mothated reading achieves the 
same result. Too often the (raining of eye movements, or other 
special exercises for speeding up reading, becomes a ritual, an 
end in itself, and tends toward an overemphasis upon mechanics of 
reading. Tliis leads to the sacrifice of adequate attention to the 
more important processes of perception, apprehension, and assiml* 
laiion as these arc needed for comprehension. 

Comprehension is the ultimate gwl of all reading. Only when 
there b clear understanding b there adequate apprehension of the 
concepts involved. And only then is there recall of meanings and 
organization of meanings that can be manipulated in the thought 
processes according to the purpose of Ujc reader. In other words, 
the main stress in teaching reading should be the dcsclopment of 
adequate comprehension. 

VSTiile it b true that there should not be dawdling in reading, 
emphasb upon speed as such b fli advised. To achieve an adequate 
rate of reading, special drilb to improve speed arc seldom nws- 
sary, especially in the elementary grades. WTicn speed b strictly 
subordinated to llic more important purposes In reading, students 
will develop the abUily to read as fast or faster than when the 
development of fast reading b the primary aim. And they will read 
more cffectiwly in the content fields. 

Furthermore, rate of reading should nry according to the 
purpose of the reading and according to the dilliculty and nature 
of the material. Some materiaU should be read rapklly, oihcn 
slowly and even reread if the reading is to be effiewnt. The able 
reader b the sersatllc reader, the one who changes bb pace to Cl 
the requiftments of the maicrub and the reading purpose. In fact, 
rapid reading has no pnicUcal significance in hiclf except 
wnit.toM the cisl calU t« tipcdhion »hile at wher iraeJ tW 
reailins is b harmoay «iih the raquitemcnti ot the specific uit 
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And the ability to vary speeds will be part of the repertory of the 
versatile reader. So the emphasb should be upxjn cfTicient rather 
than upon rapid reading per se. Ease and facility which accompa- 
nies clear comprehension in reading will naturally result in an 
adequate rate of reading. This docs not mean that there should 
be no training to improve rate of reading. Occasionally, pupils 
should be encouraged to work rapidly wih the understanding that 
comprehension is not to be sacrificed. Ordinarily a clearly defined 
purpose and good motivation W31 result In a rate of reading adapted 
to the particular situation. 

Rate of reading is significantly correlated with degree of compre- 
hension (175). The fast reader tends to understand more of what 
he reads. This must not be interpreted that all material should be 
read rapidly, nor that special drills should be instituted to speed 
up reading. Just as the efficient reader will read a novel faster 
than the inefficient reader, the fonner will read an assignment in 
chemistry faster than the tatter. In other words, fast reading in 
itself does not bring greater comprehension, but efficiency in read- 
ing due to clear apprehension and assimulation of the concepts 
does lead to faster reading. The cart must not be put before the 
horse. 

The reader we wish to develop 

With adequate guidance, the child who has successfully finbhed 
the sixth grade should have become a fairly skillful and mature 
reader. If our aims have been fulfilled, we may expect the follow- 
ing accomplbhments: 

The essential techniques of word identification and recognition 
will have been mastered. Word forms, context clues, structural 
analysis, phonedc analysis and use of the dictionary are all 
employed appropriately and as Deeded. Their use has become so 
automatic or habitual that attention may be devoted largely to the 
thought of the passage being read. 

The vocabulary will be extensive. Clear and concise knowledge 
of words tatans adequate ctmcepte, essentials in thoogininl and 
critical reading. The child w31 not only possess extensive word 
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knowledge, but be flko w3I have acquired techniques for inde- 
pendently extending bis ^'OcabtiLuy and consequently for the 
development of new concepts. 

Comprehension will be effccUvc. In addition to the understanding 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs, there should be an adequate 
mastery of such skills as skimming, apprehending details, following 
directions, and drawing conclusions. These arc all aspects of the 
process of comprehension. 

Proficiency in the skills basic to study will be necessary to cope 
adequately with the reading tasks encountered in the intermediate 
and hi^er grades as a part of the courses in various subjects. 
Sources of information and techniques must be mastered so that 
the child can effectively find relevant data and evaluate them. 

The child will be a versatile reader. He will know when and 
bow to change his pace to fit tbe material to be read and the 
purpose for which the reading is being done. He will know that 
effective reading b rapid reading in some situations and slow, 
analytical reading in others. 

The attitude of demanding of himself that he understand what 
has teen read will have been acquired. He will not be satisfied with 
inadequate or partial understanding since be iviU be reading with 
a purpose which be recognizes and accepts. He knows why he is 
reading. So bis immediate intent is to secure adequate under- 
standing. 

Because the child holds himself to the demand that he under- 
stand what is being read, he will have learned to interpret, to 
evaluate and to reflect upon what he reads. Reading has become 
a thinking activity. 

Reading interests should be large and varied. Tbe drive arising 
from the child’s Interests is especially potent So the child has 
learned how to employ reading to satisfy needs that are in line 
with his interests. But beyond these, guidance of the teacher has 
led to an expansion and diversification of reading interests into 
new ones. 

Taste and appreciation in reading will have developed along 
desirable lines. Although home environmeDt, avaflability of mate- 
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rials and certain other cxlracurricular activities may work for 
development of improved reading tastes and appreciation, the r 61 e 
of the teacher in developing “good taste” is of high importance. 

Skill in oral reading shonld have reached a level that permits 
the child to give pleasure to others by his reading aloud. This 
means the achieving of good phrasing, proper inflection of the 
voice, clear diction, accurate pronunciation and the ability to 
achieve emotional hannony with the contents of what is being 
read. 

Independence in the use of reading to satisfy whatever needs 
the child feels will have been weU developed. It may be in terms of 
leisure reading for enjoiment, reading to gain needed information, 
reading for personal adjustment, or reading for social adjustment. 
Independence of this kind puts to use one’s proficiency in reading. 

Finally, the child will have perfected the foundations essential 
for bnildiog the new skills which will be needed in higher grades. 
Even the best readen will not have achieved by the end of the 
sixth grade all the skills needed for sotoe of the specialized reading 
required in high school and college. But if progress has been 
satisfactory, they will be ready to add these skills. There will be, of 
course, the need for further guidance in reading at the hi^er 
levels in order to achieve efficient progress toward still more 
ambitious goals. 

The degree to which the pupil will achieve the reading proficiency 
outlined in our aims depends upon many things. Intellectual level 
places a definite limit upon reading capacity. Personal adjustment 
of the pupil influences progress in any learning. In general, a 
factor of great significance in shaping progress in reading pro- 
ficiency is the contribution of the teacher. She must be well trained 
and should at all Umes keep in mind the major goals to be achieved. 
Another important item, of course, is availability of adequate 
materials. With good materiab and administrative support, the 
teachers now being trained wHI teach reading better than it has been 
tau^t in the past. 
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Plon of this book 

This book aims to present a discussion of the teaching of reading 
in the elementary school. The program is dcvcIopmeataL With 
effective teaching there should be Continuous progress in learning 
to read, by a natural transition from one level to the next. What is 
learned at one level becomes a foundation for what comes next. 
When the average child finishes the sath grade he should have 
acquired the foundations for mature reading. 

Chapters II through Vn ate devoted to reading readiness and 
the begmning and development of reading through the first grade. 
The relative importance of tha early period of instruction justifies 
the heavy emphasis given to it 

Chapters Vlli through Xn cover various developmental phases 
of reading instruction that arc relevant to all grades in the ele- 
mentaiy school. Separate chapters arc devoted to word rceogoft/oo, 
vocabulary, comprehension, individual differences and remedial 
reading. Although treated separately, these topics are inter'related 
and overlap each other in the teaching program. The details in 
these chapters are referred to at appropriate places in the other 
chapters. 

Chapters Xin through XV are concerned with reading instruc- 
tion in grades two through six. Although initial consideration 
might place these chapters directly after the discussion of reading 
in grade one, it is actually more appropriate to cover the details 
of word recognition, vocabulary development, and so forth first. 
With the present arrangement, the principles discussed in first-grade 
reading are clarified, and a frame of reference is provided for the 
discussion of reading instruction in later grades. 

The final four chapters deal with reading attitudes, interests, and 
tastes, with the appraisal of progress in reading, and with the 
materials for reading. Throughout the book frequent use is made 
of cross-references. This makes h possible to avoid considerable 
repetition. For instance, in considering the application of compre- 
hension sV-itts to the reading of materials in the fields of subject 
matter, the reader Is refeired to Chapter X for details on the 
development of the comprehension skills. 
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Summary 

Effective reading is Important to the individual for many reasons. 
It b esscntbl for adequate adjustment in a multitude of everyday 
life activities as well as for learning in school. More adequate 
personal and social adjustment may be fostered by satisfactory 
growth in reading proficiency. Furthermore, many needs of the 
child are met through reading activities. 

Reading as a form of communication is one of the language arts 
strongly emphasbed in modem educational practices. Nevertheless, 
there b a marked lag between the type of reading instruction we 
now know b desirahle in terms of current needs and what we get 
in practice. 

While the phrase reading to team stands for a desirahle new 
emphasb, there b still need for teaming to read in so far as thb 
requires skillful teaching of the fundamentals in the primary 
grades and the specialized skUb in the intermediate and higher 
grades. 

Reading, as defined here, b a thinking process. And progress In 
learning to read b developmental and continuous. 

The instructional program in reading should provide for adjust- 
ment to individual differences, provide a babnee beuveen oral and 
silent reading, and stress comprehension rather than speed. In 
general, the aim b to perfect, by the time the child finbhes the sixth 
grade, the foundations that are the essential bases of mature 
leadmg. 
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CHAPTER M 

Nature of Reading Readiness 


An alarming number of. children fail to maVe satisfactory prog- 
ress in learning to read in the first grade. This is not only dis- 
appointing to the teacher, but also baffling, because frequently she 
does not know why a certain child has failed. To the child, trying 
to learn to read, instead of being a happy experience, too often 
brings only bitter disappointment and frustration. 

Many people still ^ve the notion that any six-year-old cbOd 
or any child who begins first-grade work is ready to learn to read. 
Fortunately mote and more schools and teachers are coming to 
recognize that attaining the age of six years does not necessarily 
signify that the child b ready to read. In fact, Fallon (50) has 
shown that in some school districts as many as 25 per cent of the 
children are not ready to begin reading when they enter the first 
grade. According to Hildreth (98), thb estimate b low. The cbOd 
b ready to begin reading only when be has reached a certain stage 
of intellectual maturity and has acquired an adequate background 
of experiences and attitudes. A program developing readiness for 
reading U needed for many children, and would be profitable for 
all Furthermore, the concept of reading readiness b basic to the 
development of reading abili^ at all lei^ls, from the kindergarten 
on. We shall be concerned here with its role in the elementary 
schooL 

Variation In reading readiness 

Great difierences among chQdren already exbt when they begin 
schooL For example, Jane’s parents are professional people who 
22 
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are conscious of the needs of children at various ages. She is told 
stories and read to a great deal during her pre-school years. She 
has numerous picture bool<s> coloring books and cut-out materials. 
She has learned to use a pencil and crayons for drawing and 
scissors for cutting out things. More advanced coordination is 
developed through manipulation of toys, riding a tricycle and 
dressing doUs. When there arc guests, Jane is allowed to mi n g l e 
with them for a while and is encouraged to talk with them. Each 
summer she is taken on an automobile trip half-way across the 
country and lives for a few weeks on a farm. Jane, by the age of 
five has bad wide experiences, talks well, and has acquired poise 
in her contacts with both children and adults. In addition, she has 
acquired a keen interest in places, people, and animals. She is 
eager and alert to learn more. 

Dick, who arrived at school at the same time, has a very different 
background. His father is a laborer for the trolley company. The 
home is small and not weU furnished. Neither the father nor the 
mother arc interested in books. Dick has few picture books or toys. 
He is seldom read to or encouraged to talk about bis activities. 
He has never been outside the ciQr where he lives. Dick is shy and 
silent in the presence of people outside the family and even with the 
children of hb neighborhood. In general, hb experience b very 
limited in comparbon with that of Jane. 

These are only extreme examples of variation among children 
who are placed in the same classroom. Such variations occur in 
mental development, verbal facili^, physical health and develop- 
ment, personal and social adjustment, interest patterns, and infor- 
mation based upon experiences. Adequate guidance in preparing a 
child for reading roust be based upon a knowledge of the level 
of development and experience background of each child. There 
are many degrees of readiness among children at the begmning of 
grade one. Some have already begun to read while others are 
definitely not prepared to begin reading. The success of the child in 
learning to read depends to a great extent upon hb development 
and the amount and kind of hb earlier learning. After evaluating 
Ihb background, the teacher provides a program to offset whatever 
deficiencies in reading readiness she discovers. 
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Factors influencing reading readiness 

Readiness is not an all or none proposition. It is not some one 
thing the child has or does not have. There arc many factors 
involved in reading readiness. A chad may possess any one of these 
in a trifling and ineffectual degree or much more adequately. The 
factors affecting readiness for reading tend to be complex and to 
interact with each other. Frequently these interactions are so 
intermingled in a total pattern that it is difficult to isolate and 
evaluate the separate factors In the order of their Importance as 
determiners of reading readiness. Some of them arc the result of 
maturation of the individual’s potentialities. Others are acquired 
abilities that can be improved by training. Certain other factors are 
intertwined with the emotional adjustment of the individual. The 
latter, in turn, may be modified in a desirable or an undesirable 
direction by factors in (he child’s eavirooment. A detailed summary 
of studies dealing with reading readiness is presented by Smith 
(155). Comprehensive evaluations are also presented by Hildreth 
(98) and by Monroe (129). 

A child is ready to read when be has attained a certain stage of 
mental maturity, and possesses a background of experience and 
the personal and social adjustment which makes it possible for him 
to progress at a normal rate in learning to read when exposed to 
good classroom teaching. For convenience in discussing the factors 
involved in reading readiness, they wfll be classified tinder the 
following: (1) intelligence; (2) physical factors; (3) experience 
and language development; and (4) personal and social adjust- 
ment 


General Intelligence 

To a prominent degree, reading is an intellectual process. Intel- 
lectual development therefore, appears to be an important 
determinant of reading success. It is a general observation that 
dullness results in poor reading. Relatively dull children can make 
some progress in learning to read, but their progress is slow and 
the level they eventually reach is not high. Furthermore, dull 
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children are not ready to begin reading as early as children who are 
intellectually more mature. 

Seeking to measure the relationship between mental develop- 
ment and reading ability, Monroe (128) found moderate but not 
high correlations. The correlation between mental age (maturity) 
and reading-grade score for elementary school children in regular 
reading classes was 0.60, for clinic reading cases 0.56, and for 
special reading cases 0.65. These correlations are in line with other 
findings. Morphclt and Washburnc (130), for instance, found 
correlations of 0.50 to 0.65 between mental age and ability to 
Icam to read. Care must be exercised in interpreting these correla- 
tions. While they show that there is a general tendency for children 
of higher mental age to read better than those of lower mental age, 
the size of the conelatkias also indicates that there are many 
discrepancy cases. That is, some children of lower mental age 
read relatively w'cll and some of higher mental capacity read 
relatively poorly. Nevertheless, the correlations do indicate that 
mental maturity is related to progress in reading. At the same time 
the correlations reveal that this alone does sot insure success. 

Mental age and reading instruction 

TTie stage of mental maturity essential for success to beginning 
reading has been invcsUgalcd by Morphett and Wasbbumc (130). 
The relation between progress to learning to read and mental age 
in the first grade was studied. The essential findings were as follows: 
Only a few children whose mental ages were below six years made 
satisfactory progress in reading. As the mental age, measured in 
months, increased, larger proportions did satisfactory work. At a 
mental age of sis and one-half yean and above, three-fourths or 
more of the children achieved satisfactory reading progress. Only 
a few children with mental ages between seven and one-half and 
nine years failed to make satbfactory progress. Frequently we run 
across the statement, based upon the abose findings, that there b 
a definite minimum mental age necessary for success in first-grade 
reading. Tha lower fimit is placed at a mental age of six years by 
some writers; at six years and six months by others. Studies b>' 
Deputy (37) and by Woods (192) suggest that the minimum 
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mental age required for success in first-grade reading U six years 
four months. 

To reach a specific mental age, however, does not necessarily 
insure reading success. Thou^ Harrison (92) considers it safe to 
state that a child must reach a mental age of at least six years before 
success in learning to read will be probable, and that the chances for 
success are much more certain if the mental age is six years 
six months, we consider that to set an exact requirement of either 
six years or six years six months Is probably not justified. Evidence 
from a variety of studies shows that children with mental ages less 
than six years can be taught to read. Gates (59) concluded that, 
when modem methods of instruction, well adjusted to individual 
differences, are used, reasonable progress in learning to read can 
be made by most first-grade chiJdlren. This does not mean, however, 
the the most opportune time to icadi reading is before the child 
reaches six or more years in mental age. As a matter of fact, as 
noted by Harib (91), the evidence is against it. To teach reading 
at the lower mental ages requires more effort, a greater amount of 
individualized help, and results In slower progress. And retention 
of what is learned b likely to be less permanent. In fact there are 
few or no sound arguments for beginning reading while the child 
b mentally immature, and many arguments for postponing the 
reading. Even the postponing of reading instructioQ for a term or 
more for all pupib appears to produce favorable results. In such 
programs, training in reading readiness can be much more ade- 
quate. The brighter as wcQ as the less mature children will profit 
thereby. There are, of course, some adminblralivc difficulties in 
postponing reading for indhriduals who are slow learners. Parents 
of these chil(iren do not understand either the reasons for, or the 
justice of the delay. Thb, however, b a problem of parent educa- 
tion, and should not he allowed to interfere with organizing the 
reading program in the most effective manner possible. Further- 
more, exposure to the teaching of reading prior to adequate 
mental development may have unfortunate results. From the 
viewpoint of the teacher and the school it may turn out to be 
wasted effort The relatively immature chffd does not leam to read 
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and must be retaught. For the child himself, the effect may be more 
serious. He has tasted failure, which may be a bitter experience 
and leave him with a feeling of fnistration and a distaste, if not for 
reading in general, at least for fee reading situation in school. 

Mental age to begin reading 

Summing up, the evidence indicates that it is impossible to set 
a minimum mental age at which all children will be able to begin 
learning to read and make satisfactory progress. Too many factors 
besides intelligence are involved. The accumulated evidence seems 
to indicate feat children with mental ages appreciably below six 
years should not begin to learn to read in fee ordinary classroom 
situation. If his mental age is at least six years and if other factors 
to be considered below are favorable, fee child can be taught to 
read, provided fee first-grade teacher is going to be alert in recog- 
nizing and making adequate adjustments to fee individual dif- 
ferences in ability which she will encounter. Most of these children, 
however, can profit by further preparation for reading while they 
are attaining somewhat greater intellectual development. Accord- 
ing to Gates (59), fee mental age necessary for beginning reading 
will vary wife fee efficiency of teaching, fee materials used, fee 
amount of individualized help, and fee adequacy wife which special 
problems are handled. Other feiogs being equal, however, fee 
chances for satisfactory progress in reading are greater, fee higher 
fee mental age when fee child begins to read. 

Chronological ago 

Chronological age is ordinarily used as a basis of entrance to 
school for the first time. The child enters kindergarten at about 
age five and fee first grade at about six. Actually chronological 
age has only a little bearing upon reading readiness. To a slight 
degree chronological a^ indicates the amount of experience a 
child has had. Within limits, fee older fee child when he enters 
school, fee better his personal adjustment to fee school situation. 
Under no circumstances should chronological age be employed as 
an indication of readiness to read. 
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Physical Pactors and Discrimination 

Except for convenience of discussion, it is unwise to think 
separately of physical and mental factors for they are to a large 
degree interdependent. The child functions as a whole. If his 
physical health is impaired, as by infected tonsils, malnutrition, 
and the like, he is not ready to direct hh attention consistently to 
learning activities in reading or elsewhere. Physical fatigue, listless- 
ness, inability to see clearly or hear distinctly are all handicaps to 
the development of adequate motivation toward learning. While 
correction of physical disabilities does not take the place of instruc- 
tion, it seems obvious that every child has a right to satisfactory 
health and physical efficiency. The practice of giring a complete 
physical examination to every child as he enters school is to be 
recommended. And at any time that the teacher notes signs of 
illness or physical difficulties, a medical examination should be 
recommended. To expect a sick or physically handicapped child to 
take pleasure in learning is nnrealistic. In addition to general 
health, physical factors that bear an obvious relation to readiness 
for reading are to be found is the fuocdon of vision, hearing, and 
speech. 

Adjusting instruction to physical status 

Many physical handicaps do not improve with passage of time. 
Thus some cases with an appreciable per cent of hearing loss, and 
certain others with specific types of visual disability cannot be 
aided by medical procedures or glasses. Gates and Bond (64) 
have emphasized that in such cases it is not desirable to delay 
beginning reading. The important thing is to recognize the defi- 
ciencies and then to adjust the reading instruction accordingly. 

Auditory factors 

Auditory ability seems to be an important factor in reading 
readiness. An appreciable percentage of children, on arrival at 
school for the first tune, have bearing deficiencies severe enough to 
interfere with learning. An appropriate medical examination will 
disclose the nature of the difficulty and the degree of hearing loss. 
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Some of these difDculties can and shonld be remedied, such as loss 
of hearing due to stoppage of the outer canal of the ear, closure of 
the eustachian tube connecting the middle ear with the throat by 
enlarged adenoids or infection, and certain infections of the middle 
ear. Immediate medical attention should be given to earache and 
abscessed ears to prevent permanent damage to hearing by rupture 
of the eardrum or penetration of the inner car by the infection. 
Any permanent loss of hearing should be carefully evaluated and 
the indicated adjustments in instruction made, tliat is, the pupil 
should be seated in a place advantageous for hearing and a method 
of instruction best adapted to a hard*of>hearing child employed. 
In this case a greater emphasis should be put upon visual than upon 
auditory methods. 

Hearing deficiencies end speech 

The teacher should be aware of certain important implications 
of hearing deficiencies in children. Adequate development of 
speech depends somewhat upon clear bearing of speech sounds. 
^ retardation of speech development may be assoebted wHth 
hearing deficiencies. This has a bearing upon reading readiness 
since success in beginning reading depends a great deal upon 
facility In speaking. Furthermore, the personal adjusunent of a 
child may be serlonsly aUccced by inability to bear satisfactorily. 

Auditory discrimlnotion 

In addition to adequate acuity of bearing, readiness for reading 
requires that the child be able to distinguish readily betwxea 
the sounds of spoken words, especially of those words to which 
be will be exposed in his reading ebss. For instance, he should 
be able to distinguish the spoken sounds of can and canc: car and 
care; pin and pen; ■where and bear; boat and coat; bat and bad; 
and so on. In short, he should have IcamcJ that different words 
may begin with di/Tcrent sounds, end with different sounds, or 
have different middle sounds. Some children by the lime they 
enter school faav-e developed suOicient auditory discrimination for 
learning to read, others have not For the bttcr, training in audi- 
tory discrimination » indkafed. Investigation by Durrcll, Sullivan. 
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and Murphy (48) led them to conclude that lack of auditory 
discrimination is an important factor producing failure in beginning 
reading. And Hildreth (98) dies experimental evidence which 
demonstrates the value of training in auditory discrimination for 
beginning readers. Most children can learn satisfactory auditory 
discrimination provided their hearing is normal. Inability to dis- 
criminate between the sounds of words will result in difficulty with 
the letter and phonetic sounds needed for adequate phonetic analy- 
sk in word identification and recognition. 

Visual factors 

It is obvious that the child who cannot see details clearly is 
not ready for reading. Failure to learn to read can be due to visual 
inadequacy. It is not necessary to describe the various visual 
defects here. Some are obvious, as cross-eyedness and severe 
near-sightedness, but others such as astigmatism and certain fusion 
difficulties are not. Even in those cases, such as slight degrees 
of muscle imbalance, where clear vision can be achieved by 
additional but undesirable tension on the muscles of the eye, there 
be eyestrain. Any eyestrain is frequently accompanied by 
headaches and perhaps digestive disturbances which prevent the 
continued visual attention necessary in learning to read. Every 
teacher should know the visual status of each child in her room. 
If classroom behavior (as watering eyes, holding a book un- 
naturally close to eyes) or screening tests by the school nurse in- 
dicate possible visual difficulty, the child should be sent to an 
eye specialist for examination. Difficulties that can be remedied 
by glasses or by special exercises should be taken care of. Where 
inefficient vision cannot be remedied, the teaching should be 
adapted to the child, as by emphasizing auditory rather than 
visual methods of mstruction. 

Need of visual discriminaTton 

Even though a child can see clearly, his visual discrimination 
may not have developed enough to distinguish adequately dif- 
ferences between all words whldi he will meet in beginning read- 
ing. He may not have learned to note many small differences 
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which are present in words. For instance, while he may note the 
difference between dog and ivagon, he cannot distinguish between 
dog and day; or between were and wear, and so on. Numerous 
words in first-grade reading have similar word forms or configura- 
tions. This is frequently a source of confusion to the child. It is 
imperative that he learn to discriminate small differences which 
furnish the clues to correct recogm'tkm of such words. Furthermore, 
he must learn that these differences may occur in different positions 
within the words, at the beginning (bat and sal), at the end (bat 
and bad), or in the middle (bell and ball). Some children “catch 
on*’ quickly, while others need considerable training in visual 
discrimination to prepare them for reading. 

Color diserimlnotion 

Many activities connected with reading in grades one and two 
require ability to discrimioate colors. Printed directions for the 
selection and use of colors occur frequently. Again the child may 
be required to match color names with colored objects. Although 
some children upon entering school can Identify many colors by 
name, others cannot. These require training. Furthermore, about 
S per cent of boys on the average have some difficulty with reds 
and greens. These children need to be identified and, because of 
their disability, given special aid and consideration in any work 
that Calls for identification and naming of these colors. 

Speech factors 

Motor incoordination, in the form of speech defects, is often 
associated with failure to make satisfactory progress in reading. 
Learning to read involves speech, for speech sounds are to be 
associated with printed symbols. The child should be able, there- 
fore, to use as well as understand speech. Monroe, (128) for 
instance, considers that inaccurate articulation may be a hin- 
drance in learning to read when it involves a confusion in the 
sounds of words that arc to be associated with printed words. 
The chUd bears a word one way as spoken by the teacher and 
another ^vay as spoken by himself. Then, when a particular printed 
word is encountered again, conflicting memories of the word 
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sound are aroused. This may result in confusion both in word 
recognition and comprehension. And, according to Witty and 
Kopel (191), the emotional concomitant attending defective speech 
may hinder learning to read by causing self-consciousness, em- 
barrassment, and antagonism toward both the reading and other 
uses of language. Gates (63) also considers that immature speech 
der'elopment may have unfavorable effects upon learning to read. 
The more severe speech disturbances, as stuttering and clutches, 
interfere with the reading activity, whether it b speech in oral 
reading or sub-vocal articulation during silent reading. It seems 
clear that, whenever oral reading and talking play a prominent 
part in teaching, speech disability is a hindrance to learning to 
read. 

Speech difficulties should be treated as part of the reading 
readiness program. Careful diagnosis should be made before 
remedial work is begun. Most speech difficulties can in fact be 
recognized by the teacher. The more serious, as stuttering and 
spastic speech, will need the attention of a specialist The less 
serious defects such as lisping and defective articulation, however, 
often can be successfully treated by the classroom teacher. 

Lateral dominance 

The role that lateral dominance plays in reading readiness is 
a subject of dbpute. More recently less emphasb has been placed 
upon left handedness or lack of definite handedness (and eyed- 
ness) than formerly as a possible cause of reading disability. 
Nevertheless, it seems desirable that the kindergarten and first- 
grade teacher identify the band preferred by the child for skilled 
manipulations, as in drawing, use of sebsors, and writing. The 
child should be allowed and even encouraged to use thb preferred 
hand so that it may become increasingly dominant 

Experience and Lansuage Development 

To be ready for reading, a chfld not only must have a back- 
ground of experience, but he must abo have acquired meaningful 
concepts from these experiences. Typical of the experimental 
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findings are those reported by Hilliard and Troxell (99). They 
show that pupils who have a rich background of general informa- 
tion make more rapid progress in learning to read than do pupils 
with meager backgrounds. The information derived from varied 
experience furnishes material for the clarification of the concepts 
and meanings essential to success in reading. Furthermore, it is 
important that the experiences be rcconstrucfcd and the concepts 
refined by the child’s own use of oral language. Only when 
printed symbols stand for words used meaningfully in hb own 
speech, b the child ready to read successfully. To repeat, success- 
ful reading requires that the child come to the reading situation 
with a background of relevant information derived from experi- 
ence. And the degree to which the child’s experiences can be 
represented and recalled by use of oral language, indicates the 
adequacy of the meaningful concepts upon which reading com- 
prehension must be based. 

Printed words are symbols. And as stated in Chapter I, meanings 
are not obtained from these symbols. The symbols only serve to 
arouse concepts or meanings which the child already has acquired. 
In a sense, one reads with hb own experiences. Words read 
will convey ideas and stimulate thinking to the degree that they 
are related to and representative of what he himself has stored 
away in hb mind. He gets from reading what he brings to the 
reading situation, for reading is brgely the association of symbols 
with meaningful experience. The understanding of what b read, 
then, depends upon a child’s knowled^ derived from hb activi- 
ties, fab perceptions, hb contacts with people and things, hb 
emotional experiences and hb reactions to all these. 

In any first-grade chss, children will vary greatly in the number 
and variety of experiences they have had. Some children, in terms 
of their experiences, svill be approximately ready to begin reading, 
but many will not. A common cause of failure to make satis- 
factory progress in reading b lack of a broad background of 
meaningful concepts. Adequate preparation for beginning reading 
requires that the child be provided with a large amount and 
variety of experience as a basb for the derelopment bf meanings 
and concepts. As a matter of fact, the teacher in the elementary 
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school must at all stages of development plan ahead and provide 
the pupils with the meanings and concepts necessary to develop 
successful reading at the next step or stage. 

Experience and language facility 

Language facility is an important prerequisite for progress in 
reading. This facility is, of course, intimately related to intel- 
ligence since the use of language is an intellectual activity. But 
presupposing adequate intelligence, there arc still other factors 
involved in verbal facilily. One learns to talk by talking. Thus the 
development of oral language depends largely upon opportunity, 
stimulation, and encouragcmenl to talk. The child who, in addi- 
tion to having wnde and varied experiences, also has a home and 
social environment which encoura^s talking about his experi- 
ences is fortunate indeed. He will have progressed far in readiness 
to read by the time be reaches school. The less fortunate children 
must be guided by the teacher in the development of oral language 
‘ in the reading readiness program. The children who have devel- 
oped a reasonable facility in the use of oral language ordinarily 
, will become successful achievers in reading. Language facQity 
' alone, however, does not assure success in reading. Other factors, 
as mental maturity and personal adjustment must be favorable. 

There are other aspects of experience and the use of language 
that are involved in readiness to read. The child wiU need to 
acquire the ability to grasp ideas In proper sequences while en- 
gaged in activities, while listening to stories, and when reproduc- 
ing materials orally. And abili^ to follow directions is essential 
if the child is to function effectively in classroom activities. To 
meet these lequlrements the child should become accustomed to 
handling school equipment such as books, pencils, scissors, and 
paper in an approved manner. Some children will need training 
in doing these things. 
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Personal and Social Development 

When children arrive at the fint grade there can be among 
them just as wide a range in penonal and social adjustment as 
there is In intellectual maturity. Lack of adequate adjustment 
represented by social inadequacies and other emotional aberrations 
may prevent a child from learning to read and the teacher should 
be quick to detect them. 

When some children begin the first grade, they are confident, 
well pobed, cheerful, and cooperative. They adjust to the school 
situation with a minimum of conflict. They get along with the 
other children and respond welt to guidance in schoolroom activi- 
ties. Other chUdren arc relatively immature emotionally. They 
are shy and timid, self-centered, uncooperative in routine school 
activities, unable to get along with other children in either play 
or work, and are easily upset emotionally. Between these two 
extremes there are many degrees of maturity in personal and 
social adjustment. 

Various aspects of personal and social adjustment need to be 
considered. Three of these are especially emphasized by Harrb 
(91). Emotional stability provides an essential foundation for 
attaining the personal and social adjustment needed to learn 
to read. The emotionally immature child b easily upset, crying 
with little provocation. Kb moods change rapidly and be is 
subject to temper tantrums. 

Self~re!iance b another sign of personal and social adjustment. 
The degree (o which the child desires and b willing to take the 
initiative and direct his o^vn activities b a sign of good adjustment. 
Some children, either ihiougb neglect or because of encourage- 
ment have learned to take care of their personal needs, to or- 
ganize their play activities and to solve some of the problems 
encountered in dealing with objects and with o±er people. Many 
children, however, have been handicapped by too much solici- 
tude. Parents insbt on relieving the child of responsibility by 
doing too much for him whether it be dressing him or too closely 
supervbing hb contacts with both playmates and adults. Such 
supervbion not only perpetuates infontlle behavior patterns, but 
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also may be quite frustrating to the child seeking malurer satisfac- 
tions. If given the opportuni^, most children will develop a 
self-reliant form of behavior. Some children, however, because 
of their obvious handicaps, need definite guidance to develop 
self-reliance. 

The ability to participate in cooperative enterprises refers more 
especially to social adjustment. It U, of course, somewhat de- 
pendent upon the personal adjustment of the child. The child 
who b well adjusted socblly participates in a large number of 
group enterprises both outside and in school. Thb social adjust- 
ment which fosters smooth participation in social situations is 
especially important in the elementary grades where much of 
the teaching is done in groups. 

Reasons for lack of the development in personal and socbl 
adjustment necessary for reading readiness can usually be found 
in the frustrations and conflicts present in the home or neighbor- 
hood situation. The child may be so overprotected that initiative 
is stifled. Or the child may be frustrated and thrown into conflict 
by lack of parental love, by the quarreling of hb parents, by a 
broken home, by severe and unjustified dbcipline, by parental 
favoritbm to brothers or sbters or by sheer neglect. Rejection by 
one's playmates can abo be frustrating. The child needs to feel 
that he belongs. For saUsfactory development in adjustment, the 
child needs love, understanding, appreciation, and justice. Other- 
wbe he feeb insecure, hb emotional growth b retarded, and many 
forms of maladjusted behavior may result. 

If immaturity in personal and social adjustment b present 
when the chfld arrives at school, he b not ready to read. He will 
be incapable of the sustained attention necessary for learning. 
And he will be unable to participate effectively in the essential 
group activities. Guidance will be necessary to develop a more 
satbfactory degree of adjustment. 

Attitudes toward reading 

Attitudes are intimately related to personal and social adjust- 
ment. It b highly important that die child have favorable atti- 
tudes toward the school, the teacher, the other school children, 
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and toward reading. While favorable attitudes foster success in 
learning, unfavorable attitudes may result in failure to learn to 
read. Satisfactory personal and social adjustments make it pos- 
sible to develop favorable attitudes toward the school situation. 
Furthermore the child then readily acquires the attitude of want- 
ing to learn to read. The attitudes of («rents and of other children 
as well as the Instructional program in the kindergarten tend to 
influence attitudes toward reading. The whole pattern of readiness 
should be such that success in reading is possible from the first 
in order to maintain this positive altitude toward reading. Lack 
of satisfying success undoubtedly plays a dominant r6Ie in chil- 
dren’s dislike of reading. 

Reading Readiness Beyond the First Grade 

The reading readiness program should not be limited to begin- 
ning reading. The concept of reading readiness implies that at 
each stage of reading the child is prepared to carry out the activi- 
ties which will result in further success in reading with under- 
standing. All the factors which influence reading readiness in the 
first grade are operating also at (he higher levels. Additional fac- 
tors which influence reading readiness at the higher leveb have 
been competently discussed by Harrison (92). 

To be successful in any specific reading task, the student must 
possess the necessary concepts, vocabulary knowledge, and ability 
to handle language relationships. Without appropriate concepts, 
meanings will not be accurate. It is necessary to have a precise, 
extensive, and varied vocabulary to carry the meaning. The stu- 
dent must be able to handle sentences, however complex, for they 
constitute the organization of the meanings. Added to these abili- 
ties are the selection and organization of those meanings which 
are in line with the reader's purpose. The need of guidance in 
developing these abilities wQl vary with individuals. The instruc- 
tional program for readiness at the higher levels will be considered 
later at appropriate places. 
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Summary 

Only some of the children ^ho begin first-grade work are 
ready to begin reading. Kcading tcadincss depends upon a variety 
of factors. The chances for satisfactory progress In reading arc 
greater, the higher the mental age when the child begins to read. 
Provided there are no spccbl handicaps, the child may begin to 
read when he reaches a mental age of about six years. In addition 
to satisfactory general health, the s-isual, auditory, and speech 
requirements for adequate visual and auditory discrimination 
should be met whenever possible. Experience plus language fa- 
cility constitute the essential core of reading readiness. Finally, 
there must be personal and social development adequate for 
satisfactory adjustment to the learning situation. In general, a 
child is ready to read when he has attained a certain stage of 
mental maturity, an adequate background of tupcrience, and 
satisfactory personal aod socbl adjustments. These all together 
make it possible for him to progress at a normal rate in learning 
to read whea exposed to go^ classroom uaching. 

Selected references on reading readiness are listed at the end 
of Chapter IV. 



CHAPTER III 

Determining Readiness 
for Reading 


It has been brought out in the prewding chapter that many 
abilities and traits are involved in reading readiness. These com- 
pose a partem which is individual with each child. A child’s readi- 
ness for reading must be appraised in terms of the degree of 
development and the needs revealed In the pattern. At various 
times during the kindergarten and first grade, it will be desirable 
for the teacher to appraise reading readiness in order to discover 
whether the child is ready to read or where additional instruc- 
tional emphasis is needed. Some of the factors contributing to 
reading readiness may be measured by standardized tests. Others 
arc appraised by systematic observation of the child s behavior. 
Still others must be evaluated on the basis of information obtained 
from the child’s home. 


Intelligence Tests 

Since mental development is one of the more significant factors 
in reading readiness, it is obvious that a measure of intelligence 
b desirable for estimating maturity of learning ability. There are 
group and individual tests suitable for children in the kindergarten 
and the early grades. The group tests tend to be much used be- 
cause they can be given and scored by the classroom teaclier. In 
these, the directions are given orally by the teacher, and the 
children respond by making marks on pictures. No reading is 
involved. Individual tesU, which tend to give a more valid rocas- 
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urc of learning ability, are given hy a trained examiner. Because 
many schools do not have a trained examiner readily available, 
Hanis (91) has a practical suggestion for such situations. Give 
a group lest to all chUdren. To those with very low scores, or 
where there is reason to suspect that a child is brighter than his 
score indicates, a second group lest b given individually or in a 
very small group. Where there b still doubt about the accuracy 
of results, or when a child's score is so low that spccbl class 
placement seems Indicated, the child should be referred to a 
specially trained examiner for an individual test. 

All teste mentioned provide a measure of mental age (M.A.) 
and an intelligence quotient (I.Q.). The M.A. indicates the child’s 
mental level in months, or years and months, and b the most 
valuable score for apprabing reading readiness. The I.Q. b the 
mental age divided by the chronological age and b therefore an 
index of the relative brightness of a child. An I.Q. of 1(X3 indicates 
average brightness, for then the mental age b the same as the 
chronological age. 

Below are listed several group teste which have been found use- 
ful in late kindergartea and first grade. Additional tests are Ibted 
by Harris (91), by Betts (7), by Hildreth (98), and by Harri- 
son (92). Full descriptions and prices may be obtained from the 
publishers. 

1. Pinfner-Cunninghom Primary Test. Thice fonns. WoiW Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. TTiis non-language test takes 40 minutes 
(one or two sittings) to give. It is suitable for children in the kinder- 
garten through grade 2, 

2. Kuhirtiann-Artdersan InUlUgence Test, Fifth Edition, Grades IB, 
lA. One form. Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis. Minn. Thb 
Don-Ianguage test takes 60 minutes (two sittings) to give Level IB 
or lA. These first two levels are suitable for children in the early 
and later parts of the first grade. 

3. Dearborn First Grade Tests of tntelligence. One form. Educational 
Test Bureau, hfinneapolis. hlinn. This non-language test takes 50 
to 70 minutes (two sittings) to give. It is suitable for children of 
six years and over. 

4. Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. One form. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. This non-language test takes 20 to 30 
minutes to give. It is suitable for children of five years, nine months 
to seven years, ten months. 
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5. California Test of Mental Maturity, One form; pre-Primary Bat- 
tery (long or short form). Southern California School Book Deposi 
tory, Hollywood, Calif. This test measures separately non-lan- 
guage and language scores. The long form takes about 90 minuter 
(two sittings), the short form. 45 minutes. It is suitable for kinder 
gartcn and grade-one children. Not over 20 children should be 
tested at once. 

Below are two tests of inteDigence which must be administered 
individually by specially trained exammers. 

1. Revised Sianford-Binel Intelligence Test. Two forms. Houghton 
Mifllin Company, Boston. Mass. This test is suitable for all chil- 
dren and takes about 30 minutes at grade-one level. Responses re- 
quired are language and performance. It is the most widely used 
and the best test of intelligence that we have for school children. 

2. Arthur Point Seale of Performance Test. Two forms. C. H. Stoelt- 
tng Co., Chicago, Iff. This lest ts suitable for children of five years 
and older. It takes about 35 minutes to give. Responses ore non- 
language performance. The test is particularly appropriate where (he 
Blnet test is not suitable, as when the child has a language handicap. 

An individual intelligence test is superior in general to group 
tests, especially during the early school years. Of the individual 
tests, tlie revision of the Stanford-Bioet is by far the best unless 
the child has a language handicap. If at all possible, the Binet 
test should be employed in apprabing reading readiness. It b 
true that a majority of the responses which the chDd gives arc 
verbal but that does not seem objectionable to those who arc 
interested in determining readiness for reading since reading 
itself b verbal. It b generally agreed that the best prediction of 
ability to learn to read derived from an intelligence lest b oS 
tained by the Biset test As said before, if a trained examiner 
b not available, one necessarily must foil back on use of a group 
test. 

Neither the MJk.’s nor the I.O-’s derived from different tests 
arc strictly comparable. It is customary and desirable, therefore, 
ia recording any MA.’s and I.Q.’s to designate the inlelligence 
test used. 
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Use of Intelligence tests 

Both the M.A.’s and the I.Q.’s derived from test scores are 
useful to the teacher. As noted in Chapter II, the M.A. is an 
important determinant of reading readiness in that children with 
M.A.’s of less than six years tend to have difficulty in learning to 
read with ordinary classroom teaching. A child’s I.O. predicts 
fairly well not only the ease with which he will leant to read, 
provided bis M.A. is adequate, but also the rate at which he 
will progress in the learning. Other things being equal, those with 
relatively hi^ l.Q.'s tend to progress rapidly while those with 
lower l.Q.’s learn at a slower rate. Both M.A. and I.Q., there- 
fore, must he considered by the teacher in appraising readiness 
for reading and in adjusting instruction to the individual needs 
of the pupils. 

The scores on any intelligence lest should be kept strictly con- 
fidential. This is especially important not only with young children 
who cannot uoderstaod what b involved but with most parents 
also. Few parents have the training and experience required to 
comprehend and make wise use o! test results. Parental reaction 
to thb kind of infonnation may have a decidedly unfortunate 
effect upon the child's personal and social development. 


Color-Blind Tests 

The child who b color blind seldom finds it out himself. Further- 
more, neither the teacher nor the parents are likely to discover 
bb color blindness without special tests. In all probability the 
period when color blindness b likely to be a handicap in reading 
b in the first one or two grades where colors are extensively used 
in reading materiab or in activities connected with instruction 
in reading. It is desirable, IherelOTc that chhdren be tested for 
color blindness soon after they enter the first grade. Any color- 
blind test used must be one to which these young children can 
respond effectively. The Jensen test or certain plates in some 
pseudo-bochiomatic tests may be employed advantageously with 
first-grade children. 
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1. Tests for Color Blindness, Visual Acuity, Astigmatism, by Milton 
B. Jensen. New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1935. This 
test contains a /ew simple charts to which the child may respond 
by pointing or by tracing. 

2. Pseudo-lsochromatic Plates for Testing Color Perception. South- 
bridge, Mass., American Optical Co., 1940; also distributed by C. H. 
Stoelting Co., Chicago. Certain plates (numbers 35, 36, 45, 46) arc 
responded to by tracing pathways and may, therefore, be used with 

. young children. The tracing should be done with a camel-hair brush 
which does not affect the chart. Jo fact, it should be possible with 
simplified directions, together with demonstrations, to have chil- 
dren trace the outlines of the numbers on the other test plates. 


Reading Readiness Tests 

Numerous tests have been devised for the sole purpose of 
appraising readiness for reading. They attempt to measure the 
more important abUitles involved in beginning reading. There 
are scores for each part of a test as well as a total score. Part 
scores are frequently more useful than a total score. Gates and 
others (dS) conclude that a total readiness score, while useful, 
b of less value than information concerning the strength or 
weakness of the child in each of the important abilities, skills, 
techniques, and interests pertaining to successful progress In 
learning to read. In this respect, diagnosis by means of part scores 
on reading readiness tests is a valuable aid to instruction at va- 
rious stages in the first two grades and for use with reading 
disability cases with less than second-grade reading performance. 
However, this diagnostic information should not be misused. 
Ordinarily neiUier the artificial type of training derived from the 
formal exercises found in certain readiness workbooks nor drill 
confined to the type of materials included in the subtests of read- 
ing readiness tests is desirable. Hildreth's (98) cautions ore apt. 
She notes that formal exercises to tram auditory and visual per- 
ception may easily be overdone. Such exercises often lend to 
become artificial and meaningless to the child. It is more profit- 
ahln to toanb -visuaJ and asuUXoxy discrimination in the context 
of the child's immediate concrete experiences in which precision 
in seeing and bearing is required. In other words, a child should 
not be drilled on specific test items he has failed In a reading 
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readiness test. But if he is foond especially deficient in such 
areas as language or visual discrimination, he should receive 
training through types of experience selected to overcome these 
deficiencies (see next chapter). 

According to the analysis by Robinson and Hall (142), read- 
ing readiness tests tend to yield highly reliable measures which 
predict fairly well success in learning to read. No one of the tests 
they studied conld be recommended as consistently better than 
the others. Apparently neither reading readiness tests as a group 
nor intelligence tests have been found to be consistently best in 
comparison with each other for predicting success in reading. 
Both are good. In fact, the results reported by Gates (60) and 
by Fcndrick and McGlade (52) indicate that all mental tests 
and reading readiness tests studied predict ability to learn to read 
reasonably well. The types of readiness tests found to be more 
satisfactory by Gales (62) were those employing picture direc- 
tions, word matching, word-card matching, rhyming, and letter 
namin g. 

No single test of reading readiness measures all relevant fac- 
tors. Emphasis varies with different authors. There are, of course, 
certain factors such as attitudes, interests, and behavior patterns 
related to adjustment which must be appraised by other means. 
With some cases it is advisable to employ more than one reading 
readiness test for a more complete diagnosb. In the following 
Ibt several representative and commonly used reading readiness 
tests are briefly described. Norms for use in classifying tiae child 
as to relative standing are ordinarily given in a manual of direc- 
tions. Addidonal tests are Ibtcd by Harrb (91), Harrison (92), 
Hildreth (98), Wrightstonc (194), Betts (7), and Buros (21). 
Prices and descripdons of tests may be obtained from the pub- 
Ibheis. 

1. Gates Reading Readiness Tests. One fonn. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Takes 
50 minutes (two sittings) to pve. Primarily for use in first grade. 
Five subtests. Picture Directions in which the examiner gives oral 
directions and the children make designated marks on the pictures. 
Word Matching in which four words are presented in an oblong 
area. The two words which are alike must be connected by n line. 
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n'ord-Card Matcfiing Test, in which »eB of four words each are 
listed in the lest sheet. The exanuner presents for five seconds one 
■ word on a card and then the child tries to find among the four, 
the word presented. Sounds are presented in the Rhyming Test. 
In each item the children arc given orally the names of four pi^ 
tures in the test. The examiner then gives a word 
the name of one of the four pictures which the child majk*. ‘n 
the last item the child is asked to read as many Iclten anl ‘1 8'« 
as he can. A capital alphabet, a 1ms-er ca« (that is, 
alphabet and digiu 0 to 9 are presented. This is one of the better 
reading readiness tests. ,, ,, ... 

2. hfelropoUian Readineti T^us. One form. Yonkers. N. Y.: World 
Boot Company. 1939. Tolins time It 70 imnulis (Uitee “'“"S*!- 
KinteEarKi. and pado one. Predia. toly voell “7'“ ” 

Erode radins. Hie ait soblesU conshl ol percynon ot 
iopyins. yo^tbulary. Kntence^ numbers, and 

ere deflEned to mcasore vimal dircttminauon. ““‘{'Sfoma'on' 
notds imd aenlences. ability to count, and mose ol 
Thla alto is one ol the beller teita lot classifyins dml Etaden m 
readiness for reading. » abmuIw ralU 

3. Ue-Chrk Rtading R€cdin»s Ttsu One 

fomia Test Bureau. 1943. Testing time « "’SL Iv m«s. 
Ungi). Kindergarten and grade one. The ability to 

nte vitual diseriminalion. voeebubiy loonledBe. and abj 
follow ditectiont. Ledcis. word., mid f" '"’W"’' 

well<onsltucted test hat the advanlase ot brevity. 

4 . Van Wagentn Reailtns Readinet^tW' 45 .minutes 

Educational Tesl Bureau. 193«.Time ulSer- 

(ti.0 or more sluing,) but the test, 

Earten and first Erade. All tmImE m , .j understand- 
subtesu cover mcasutenieol ol uE-e iliemory span 

ing of verbal relationships, voobulary k E ’ j ^ 

Icr senlences. visual word di«J.n.m.hon »dabd.W to learn 
forms. Thi. set ol tests tumishes . \?°genen 

backpoUDd essential for bcEmnioE re E* further 

test Is also verv useful as a foUow-op diagniisuc Jesl tor rutui 
evaluation and”fot children havios diUcully ”4 , /'qu, 

5. Srone-Orover ClaaRficaRan Test 

form. SL Louis; Webster PublrshioB Lb-.*’"- 
is about 20 minutes (one wtting). wo narls are con- 

fairly well success in first grade "f***^’ tjjt is par- 
cemed with visual discrimination of word foms. This Bst k par 
Ucularly useful for classifying beginners into ® hton 

6. Monroe Reading Aptitude Testx. One forr^ ?‘S°L.utS (two 
Mifllin Company. 1935. Time required is a^ut 50 nm 

or three sittings). Beginning of grade one. Most but not 

tests may be given to groups. Claimed prediction of success in firs 
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grade reading is high. The J7 subtests cover vbual functions 
(memory of orientation of visual forms, eye movement control, 
leproduclion from memory ol visuatty presented symbols); audi- 
tory discrimination for words and sound-blending, and memory 
for a story that has been read aloud; motor control in dotting, 
tracing, and writing; accuracy and speed of articulation in speak- 
ing; vocabulary knowledge and length of sentences used; and later- 
ality (handedness, and so on) preferences. Heading readiness is in 
terms of total score, and strength and weaknesses are diagnosed by 
the subtests. The Monroe test is adequately standardized and well 
organized. It is well adapted for use with reading disability cases 
as well as for readiness to read in grade one. 

Using reading readiness tests 

There are, as noted above, both individual and group reading 
readiness tests. The teacher can readily learn to give these tests. 
In ail cases the standardized procedures given in the manna) of 
directions should be followed exactly as given. Otherwise the 
accompanying norms are valueless for interpreting the obtained 
scores. Furtheraore, where timing is required, this should be 
done accurately. It is best to use a stop watch for this. The 
examiner must ascertain at all times that the children understand 
and are following directions. Authors of the group tests suggest 
that small groups be tested; less than 15; sometimes four to seven. 
The smaller the group, the greater the likelihood that the results 
will be truly representative of the child’s ability. The only ad- 
vantage of group testing at the kindergarten and early fint-grade 
level is to save time for the teacher and for the class. Any group 
test, of course, may be ^ven individually. The teacher need not 
necessarily employ a test designed for individual use where Indi- 
vidual testing is indicated as with a questionable case or a retarded 
reader. A child should not be required to work continuously for 
more than about 20 to 25 minutes at one time. When tests require 
more time, additional sittings should be used. 

If an intelligence test Is not available, certain reading readiness 
tests may be employed as tentative measures of general learning 
ability. Among these are the Metropolitan and the Van Wagenen 
Reading Readiness Tests. In most instances, the correlation be- 
tween intelligence test scores and reading readiness test scores 
is high. 
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Reading readiness fests should not be given to first graders 
until the children have had at least two weeks to adjust to their 
teacher, the room and classroom activities in general. The tests 
are commonly given in the third to fifth weeks of grade one. In 
any case, a readiness test should be administered only after a 
child has demonstrated sufficient growth in following directions and 
in handling a crayon or pencil to perform effectively in a test 
situation. The test should be given to ^oups only if the children 
have shown that they are satisfactorily adjusted to working in 
groups. If two forms of a test are not available, and a retesting 
is needed, the same form may be given after an interval of a 
month or more. 

Other Aspects of Measured Readiness 

Most tests o! reading readiness appraise visual and auditory 
discrimination. Poor discrimination and lack of satisfactory prog- 
ress in reading may be due (o deficteocses in vision or in hearing. 
It b desirable, therefore, to check the vbual and auditory efficiency 
of young school children. 

AppreUal of visual efficiency 

The visual efficiency of every child should be apprabed prior 
to beginning reading. Some kind of screening test should be em- 
ployed by the school nurse or other qualified person to detect 
those children who should be referred to a specialbt for diagnosb 
and correction. The Snelling Chart and the American Medical 
Association Fating Reading Card are frequently employed as 
screening tests. Special charts are now available for testing chil- 
dren unable to read. The most common of these, the E-Test b 
made up of block letter E’s. The diild merely indicates which 
side of the E b the open side. Tbfa the child can do by spreading 
the first three fingers of hb band and pointing in the proper 
direction, that b, up, down, right, or left. In all testing, a measure 
should be obtained for each eye s^araleJy and for binocular 
vbion. 

Any check of vbion should include a test of near (about 12 
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to 14 inches) as well as of distance vision (20 feet). A far-sighted 
child will be checked as norma] when looking at objects at dis- 
tance but be unable to see clearly at the close range required for 
reading. The near-sighted chQd, on the other band, may be able 
to see distinctly at reading distance but be unable to see clearly 
what is on the blackboard. 

A very satisfactory screening device consists of the Betts Visual 
Sensation and Perception Tests (7). These tests are mounted 
on sterroscopic slides and are viewed through the Telebinocular, 

modified stereoscope. They include measures of presence of 
binocular vision, fusion for neaj and far vision, muscle balance, 
stereopsis level or depth perception, and sharpness of visual image 
in different meridians. The results are highly reliable and accurate 
enough for screening purposes. Another excellent device ap- 
propriate for visual screening in the school is the Eames Eye 
"Pest. It measures visual acuity, nearsightedness, farsightedness, 
fusion, and astigmatism.* 

^ Many signs of visual dbeomfort which may be symptoms of 
visual disability may be noted by the teacher. Among these arc 
excwsive blmking and watering of the eyes, squirming about, con- 
tofting toe face and tflting the bead when reading or doing other 
visual dbcriminatlon, inflamed eyelids, and complaints of head- 
aches after reading for a short time. When there b any suggestion 
of visual difficulty either in the behavior of the child or from 
the results of screening tests, the teacher should see to it that the 
child is sent to a specialbt for diagnosb. 


Appraisal of auditory efficiency 
The more accurate apprabal of auditory efficiency by school 
health sennees is made by means of an audiometer. There are 
several audiometers available. Two late modek of these are the 

dependable audfemetcil * manufactures 
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Western Electric Company’s 4C and 6BP. The 4C model is 
similar to a portable phonograph. Each child hears the sounds 
through a telephone receiver which is connected to the apparatus 
by a wire. As many as 40 penons can be tested at one time. 
The test consists of a series of numbers which arc written down 
by the child. The chief advantages of this audiometer are its 
economy of time, and the fact that it is more accurate than a 
whisper or watch-lick test for screening purposes. But, because 
of the response required, the 4C audiometer is unsuitable for 
young children who cannot readily write numbers. 

^Vhen an audiometer is not available or when testing the younger 
children who cannot write numbers, the watch-tick test or whisper 
test may be used for preliminary screening. A loud-ticking cheap 
watch may be used for the watch-Uck test. According to Blair 
(11), the normal child can hear the tick at about 4S inches. If 
■ the tick cannot be heard at a distance greater than 16 inches, the 
child should be examined by a specialist 

Specifications for the whisper or low-voice test are given by 
Betts (7). The whisper test 1$ given at about 15 inches from the 
child and the low-voice test at 20 feet The examiner pronounces 
words and numbers which the child repeats. If the child caunot 
hear, the examiner moves up until correct responses arc made. 
In all these tests, one ear at a time is tested. Only the more severe 
deficiencies will be revealed by the watch-tick or whisper test. Any 
children who do not pass the group audiometer test (model 4C} 
or who show signs of impaired bearing on the watch-tick or 
whisper test should be given the individual and more precise 
test by means of the 6BP or a comparable audiometer. 

The 6BP audiometer provides accurate measurement of hear- 
ing from relatively low pitches to hi^ ones. Speech sounds or- 
dinarily range from about 100 to 9000 vibrations per second in 
pitch. This range is covered by measurement on the 6BP audio- 
meter. The measurements are made in terms of significant hearing 
loss in coffparison with the normal. Zero decibel loss means 
exactly at normal. There is some variation in normal hearing. 
How'cver, when a decibel loss of 20 or more in either one or both 
ears is found, the disability is probably serious and the child 
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should be referred to a medical specialist. Preferably this referral 
should be based upon a 6BP or comparable audiometer test. C3iil- 
dien should be free from colds "when tested since colds frequently 
produce some temporary loss of hearing. The most comprehensive 
and practical book on the measurement and evaluation of hearing 
among school children is Dahl’s manual (32). 

The alert teacher will notice signs of hearing deficiencies. The 
hard-of-hearing child may be inattentive and frequently ask for 
statements to be repeated or he may misunderstand even simple 
directions. He may tilt his head, turn one ear toward speaker 
or report rin^ng and buzzing in the head. Hearing is affected 
by various abnormal conditions such as excessive accumulation of 
ear wax, mouth breathing caused by adenoids which block off the 
tube leading from the throat to middle ear, frequent colds, and 
earache due to infection of the middle ear. A check on such symp- 
toms may reveal the source of the bearing difficulty. 

Teacher Appraisal of Readiness 
Many first-grade teachers are able, after having chQdren under 
their guidance for a few weeks, to predict rather well their ability 
to learn to read (94). This docs not imply that readiness tests 
are not important. Not every teacher is able to rate all of her 
children accurately. The tests do give a quick appraisal by stand- 
ardized procedures. In general, the teacher’s judgment should 
complement test results rather than replace them. In fact, certain 
aspects of readiness for iniUal reading instruction are best evalu- 
ated by the teacher. She should, of coune, be experienced in 
making systematic observations of behavior and appraisals of 
development. Furthermore, certain factors concerned with emo- 
tional and personal adjustment are invoh'cd that are not readily 
assessed by standardized tests. 

Approhol ef emotional and social adjustment 

Emotional and social adjustment is not easy to judge. Never- 
theless, there are several aspects of behavior which reflect per- 
sonal adjustment and which may be noted and evaluated in some 
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degree by the teacher. For instance, general withdrawing behavior 
may be accompanied by excessive timidity and self consciousness. 
Or a child may manifest excessively aggressive behavior in the 
attempt to keep himself at the center of attention. This may take 
the form of temper tantrums, the use of physical force to get his 
o^vn way, or other varieties of blustering and disrupting behavior. 
Such a child is unable to complete assigned tasks. He lacks con- 
sideration for the rights of others. Other children, who are not 
happy in the school situation, may develop different ways of 
showing their disinterest In some or all classroom activities. All 
of these types have in common a tendency to tenseness, strain and 
nervousness, Such children contrast with those who are cheerful, 
patient, responsive to guidance, and who complete assigned tasks, 
ffhe general maladjustment or lack of confidence manifested by 
excessive shyness or aggressiveness, both accompanied by nervous 
tension, is apt to result in the development of a negative attitude 
toward reading. To avoid thb the teacher must be patient and 
understanding while guiding her cbQdren toward better adj’uscment 
to the learning situation. 

Appralsdl of interests and attitudes 

Some evaluation should be made of a child's Interests and 
attitudes, for they inSuence reading readiness. Note should be 
made of the types of games and lekure activities participated in 
by the child, the degree to which he uses pencils and crayons, 
whether he enjoys examining pictures in books and magazines 
and whether he likes to listen to and to tell stories. The teacher 
should observe any signs showing that the child is eager to learn, 
and what needs he has that may be satbfied through reading. Some 
children, of course, make perfectly clear that they are interested 
in the printed page and e>'en ask to be shown bow to read. 

In attempting to appraise the attitudes of the children In hei 
room, the teacher will find it helpful to make an inventory which 
can be applied by checking to each particular child. She may list 
such groups of attitudes as reactions to authority, abUity to get 
along harmoniously with other children, and willingness to accept 
suggestions. She may abo note the degree to which the child likes 
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school, the teacher, and the company of other children. Other 
clues to attitudes may be found in work habits such as care in use 
of materials (bool:s, crayons), respect for the property of otbeis, 
and ability to work with others. The role of attitudes in developing 
reading readiness receives further consideration in the next chapter. 

Appraisal of experience 

Experience is of many kinds, and, as noted earlier, breadth 
and variety of experience play an important role in reading 
readiness. The teacher evaluates the background and extent of 
a child’s experience by gathering information about him in several 
areas. She may size up the nature of the child's home environment 
with respect to story telling and story reading by parents, presence 
of books and magazines, use of language, number of children in 
the family, recreational activities, and interest of parents in the 
traislog and education of the chQdreQ. There should also be some 
inventory of the child’s knowledge of urban versus country life, 
information about neighborhood and community businesses and 
services, kinds and uses of transportation, and the extent to which 
be has travelled. It is particularly important to note the child's 
ability to verbalize the information gained through experience. 
Some children gain more rapidly than others in ability to describe 
their experiences. 

Ttus appr^al of experience should determine whelhet the 
child's information has furnished concepts adequate for under* 
standing the material which will be encountered soon in reading. 
For instance, childten who start to read should already have 
fairly clear ideas about several animals, certain farm activities, 
fire departments, mailmen, trains, playgrounds, food, and the like. 

Other appraisals 

It is desirable for the teacher to observe certain other factors. 
Does the child’s vocabulary appear adequate or limited? Are there 
tendencies to lisp or stutter? Which b the child’s preferred hand? 
This is usually readily determined by noting which hand is pre- 
fened for using scissors, crayons, and a paint brush. The teacher 
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should then encourage its asc. Whether the preference is marked 
or slight, the child should be encouraged to use the preferred 
hand. When the child is ambidexterous, that is, shows no prefer- 
ence for cither hand, he may be encouraged to write with the 
right hand, but not forced to do so. Such a child may develop by 
himself a hand preference as he grows older. 

Appraisals made by the teacher 

Appraisals derived from systematic teacher observations are 
highly important. They constitute an essential complement to the 
uses made of scores on readiness tests. However, It should be 
understood that the rating of a child for emotional adjustment, 
background of experience, and the like is often not easy. Although 
the teacher may readily get an over-all impression of a child's 
competence, skill in more specific rating develops only with prac- 
tice. Estimates or ratings should be made by comparing a child 
with the other children in the class with respect to the behavior, 
performance or adjustment In question. For instance, in estimat- 
ing the ability of a child to codperale with other children in the 
school situation, he may be rated on a five-point scale. The steps 
might be Ibted os (fuarrelsome, causes sUghi friction, indlBerent, 
cooperates most of time, and exceptionally cooperative. Estimates 
of other trails may be made simibrly. 

A mimeographed outline form like that shown in Figure 1 will 
perhaps be helpful for summarizing appraisals. There should be 
one page for each child in the class. Additional items can be 
added. A summary sheet, listing all members of a class with 
main strengths and weaknesses of each pupil, is easily constructed. 

In using the rating sheet in Rpure I, the spaces may be left 
blank if the status is adequate, or simply marked O.K. MTien there 
is a deficiency in vision, speech, and so on, it may be listed in 
brief form. The items under adjustment are concerned with social 
and emoiional adjustment as manifested by behavior In dilTcrent 
situations. Evaluation of each item may be designated by phrases 
such as “adequate," “cooperates wcU,** “very shy,“ •apgrcuhe 
trouble-maker.'' and the like. These entries represent a summa- 
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Fio. 1. Cjiart for Recording Teacher Apprais-U- op Reading Readiness 

Name — — r 

Chronolop’cal Age (yrs- andmos.) Mental age (>ts. and raos.) 

Vision Hearing 

Health deficiencies 

Preferred hand — — 

Speech deficiencies * 

Home environment - — 

Adjustment: 

To home situation — 

To teacher 

To children in classroom 

To group activities in class . 

To play situations 


Responses: 

To guidance 

To classroom discipline , — 

Vethal facility — 

Work habits — 

To pictures and books • 

Experience, Interests, and Attitodes: 

In home 

In local community 

In nearby areas 

Travel 

Breadth of vocabulary and concepts acquired 

Interests 

Altitude toward reading - 
Odier comments — - ■ 


Reading readiness test scores 


Tentative estimate of readiness for reading 


ctzntioQ of observatiotB and ralings discussed above. The items 
under responses deal with the diild's reactions to suggestions or 
attempts at guidance, to situations calling for verbal participation, 
and so on. These five items will yield a picture of cooperaUon and 
participation in school activities. The remaining items dealing 
with experience, interests, and attitudes are rated in a similar man- 
ner. The evaluations here mil reveal the breadth and quality of 
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a child’s experience together widi certain reaction tendencies 
relevant to reading readiness. For the sake of convenience, scores 
from reading readiness tests may also be entered in this chart. 
The estimate of readiness to read is began at the bottom of the 
chart and continued on the back of the page. A more elaborate 
chart /or checking readiness tor reading is illustrated in the towa 
Elementary Teachers Handbook (103). 

Formulotlng an appraisal ef readiness to rend 
Appraising the readiness of a child for beginning reading may 
be based upon test results, upon teacher appraisal of readiness 
factors, or a combination of materbls from both types of sources. 
The latter tends to be the most satisfactory. 

£ach standardized test of reading readiness is accompanied by 
a manual of directions for administering and scoring the test, 
and for interpreting the results. AU these operations can be carried 
out by the teacher. Results of a test will reveal areas of strengths 
and weaknesses among the factors measured. But all factors 
aHecting readiness to read are not measured by any one test. 
Furthermore, as shown by Gates (60), the diagnostic value of 
certain subtests depends upon the teaching method to be used. 
Thus subtests of auditory discrimination are particularly signifi- 
cant if the teacher emphasizes phonetic analyse as a word recogni- 
tion technique in her instruction. 

Teacher observations as discussed above constitute appraisab 
of facts that arc as important as those measured by standardized 
tests. Among these are the appraisals dealing with penonal and 
social adjustment, and with attitudes related to reading. Moreover, 

It must be remembered (hat while tests measure status as of a 
particular time, teacher appraisal is a continuous aiTair, taking 
place, both informally and in a systematic manner, day after day 
anti week after week. The strengths and weaknesses it reveals 
provide a guide so that when a child’s pattern of abilities, adjust- 
ments, and attitudes leat’e something to be desired, proper atten- 
tion and proper instruction arc provided to bring about better 
readiness for reading. Details of instruction to prepare the child 
for reading are given in the next diapter. 
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Summary 

Reading readiness is determinwl through an appraisal of de- 
velopment in mental ability, general experience including language 
facility, visual and auditory efficiency, and personal and social 
adjustment. The appraisal is adiieved by use of standardized tests 
of intelligence, standardized reading readiness tests, and ratings 
based upon teacher oteervaltons. The most effective appraisal 
is derived from the standardized test results supplemented by 
teacher ratings. The appraisal of readiness for a specific child 
will reveal strengths and weaknesses in his pattern of abilities, 
experiences, and adjustments. These provide a guide for instruc- 
tion in readiness. 

Selected references on reading readiness arc listed at the end 
of Chapter IV. 





chapter IV 

The Development 
of Reading Readiness 


uccess in Jearnmg to read depends largely upon the stage of 
® -round development which the child has achieved. The pattern 
^ growth involved embraces a complex of abilities, acquired 
^havior, and Infonnacton. Some of itt aspects, as intelligence, 
®ome with inner maturation. But many other important ingredients 
®tc learned and therefore are susceptible to guidance. To a large 
degree, therefore, reading readiness can be and should be taught. 
Jt Is the duty of the school to provide cliiidren in the kindergarten 
^nd first grade with optimal conditions lor acquiring the inlonna^ 
•ion and behavior patterns and degree of adjustment which foster 


reading readiness. 

Although good kindergarten training contributes to reading 
' readiness, such training is not on a level with the irainiag for 
the more developed children in the first grade. The value of 
systematic instruction in preparation for reading at the beginning 
of the first grade has been demonstrated by Scott (147). She 
found that the methods which «wc intended to prepare children 
for progress in the initial stages of reading were more efTccth’e 
than either kindergarten attendance or no preparatory instruction. 
Some children, however, due to favorable home environment and 
parental guidance in addition to kindergarten experience, will 
reach the first grade fairly well equipped to begin reading without 
systematic readiness instruction. But even these children, no 
matter how broad their background of crperiencc and language 
facilieies, will oroGt from a brief period of orientation before 
57 
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beginning to read. There will be their need to adapt to a new 
teacher, a new room, and new class organizations in order to 
feel comfortable and secure. Daring this time the teacher esti- 
mates, measures, and evaluates the pupils' abilities, backgrounds 
of information and behavior patterns. If the classroom environ- 
ment is stimulating and the teaching is aimed at individual needs, 
all children will show gratifying growth. Because of wide dif- 
ferences in degree of development, the readiness program will 
continue longer for some children than for others. The reading 
readiness program should be well organized and centered around 
definite objectives to promote growth in experience, verbal facility, 
and personal and social adjustment as discussed earlier. There 
will be some variation in emphasis according to local situations. 
But any tendency for the readiness program to be confined to 
formalized drill should be avoided. 

Personal and Social Adjustment 

Ocher things being equal, the happy, well adjusted child who 
feels secure in the school situation will make the better progress 
in learning to read. In addition to general social orientation, the 
readiness program should fumisb experiences which foster more 
adequate personal and social adjustment. Such experiences should 
be so arranged that they encourage active interests and self- 
expression. Frequently special guidance is needed to develop con- 
fidence and self-reliance in a child. Participation and success in 
both classroom and play activities are important for developing 
a feeling of secuti^ in the timid, shut-in child. It is equally 
important to help the chSd who is compensating for a feeling 
of inferiority by resorfing to aggressive and bullying behavior 
He needs sympathetic understanding as well as success in par- 
ticipation to gain self-confidence and to bring about his coopera- 
tion in the school activities. Sometimes it is necessary to consult 
with and get the cooperation of the parents in order to achieve 
development of better personal and social adjustment of the child. 

A number of procedures are helpful in developing emotional 
and social habits which promote better adjustment. Games can 
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be so organized that each child wll expect to participate. Re- 
sponsibility for a definite part of a group task when working with 
a small group tends to dewlop confidence in the timid child. A 
feeling of security and personal gratification may come with the 
preparation and presentation of something particularly useful 
to a group, or soraetbing both interesting and enjoyable to (he 
class. In general, personal and social adjustment is improved 
by effective participation which requires cooperation in group 
work and play activities. The effect of emotional attitudes on 
learning is ably evaluated by Monroe (129). 

Adjustments for Physicol Defitiencies 

Whenever physical deficiencies are discovered, correction should 
be made if that is possible. Where indicated, refer the child to a 
specialist. Thus, some children will need glasses or special visual 
training to improve seeing. Others will need removal of tonsils 
Of adenoids to remedy impaired bearing. As noted above, minor 
speech defects ordinarily can be corrected by the teacher. For 
Instance, mild cases of lisping, poor articulation, and too fast 
speaking usually clear up with some guidance by the teacher. 
Relaxed attitudes should be encouraged for these ch'ildrcn. AU 
severe and penistent cases of speech dilBcfllty icquiie help fiora 
a specialist. Poor muscular coordination is aided by patient under- 
standing, instruction in how to handle objects, and the use of 
various rhythmic activities occurring in certain games.. 

When defects cannot be corrected, as in some cases of deficient 
hearing and vision, instruction should be adapted to give the 
child all the advantages posssibic. For instance, the hard-of- 
hearing child should have a favored position close to the speaker 
and should be encouraged to watch (he lips of the person speak- 
ing. For this child the visual approach in leaching reading should 
be emphasized. Similarly, classroom adjustments should be made 
for the child who has poor vision. He should have a seat where 
liglit is %*ery good so that visual materials are os readily seen os 
possible. For him, emphasis should be pheed upon the auditory 
methods of instruction. Reading need not be dclajed because 
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of auditory (Bond, 13) or visual (Fendrick, 51) deficiencies, 
provided appropriate methods of instruction are emplojxd. This 
does not mean that referral to a specialist should be delayed 
when trouble is suspected. Visual and auditory difficulties are 
bound to be handicaps to learning to read. 

When there is poor general health, care must be taken to avoid 
fatigue. Following a medical examination, the doctor’s suggestions 
concerning the amount of work required of a child should be 
followed. Parents should be coirsullcd concerning the child s 
eating and sleeping habits. Adequate rest periods are essential. 

In general, whenever physical difficulties are suspected, an 
examination hy a specialist should be recommended, following 
which difficulties should be corrected if possible. Where this is 
not feasible, adjustments to the disability should be made in class- 
room procedure. 

Training In Visuol Diseriminalien 

Learning to read requires rather exacting visual discrimination. 
By the dme a child has reached the beginning of grade one, he 
wHl of course have learned to discriminate many objects. For 
instance, he is completely famHtar with the differences between a 
chair and a stool, a box and a ball, a stone and an apple, a pencil 
and a crayon, and so on. To be ready for reading, however, the 
child must be able to make much finer discriminations. He wDl 
have to be>ahle to discriminate between word forms, and even 
details within word forms. Practically all reading readiness tests 
have a section to measnre perception of likenesses and differences 
in words and/or letters. Some tests include sections to measure 
discrimination of likenesses and differences in outlined pictures 
or geometric forms. The usefulness of these is a questionable 
matter. Most children can readily dbtinguish between a triangle 
and a circle or square, and furthermore it is doubtful that training 
to disc rimi n a te geometric forms will have any important effect 
on ability to discriminate words. Only when there is an almost 
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part of the program in visual dtscriminatiori. The ordinary teacher 
will seldom encounter such pupils. 

Improving diseriminotlen of word forms and letters 
Various kinds of exercises may be employed to improve dis- 
crimination of word forms. In this training it is not necessary, and 
the chQd should not be required, to pronounce the words. Never- 
theless, words which the child will meet in first-grade reading 
should be used. In organizing such exercises, the initial ones should 
involve obvious likenesses and differences. As the training prog- 
resses, the discrisiinations required should become more and more 
exacting. Below arc samples of exercises to improve visual dis- 
crimination: 

Find and mark out the word that is the same as the sample at 
the beginning: 


apple pail, shovel, cat. mouse, monkey, apple 

home house, home, board, trouble, book, horse 

In each group of four words draw a line connecting the two 
words that are the same: 

rap rat bell tell book back 

rat run tell bell book bank 


A number of other devices such as the following may be 
employed for vairety: (I) List two parallel columns of words, 
with the words the same but in different order in the second 
column. Have the child draw a line connecting words that are 
identical. (2) Present a group of four or five sentences in which 
one word, such as doll, is repeated frequently. Instruct the child to 
cross out the word that is repeated. (3) Present successive groups 
of four words all on one line. The teacher holds up a card with 
one of the words in line one and has the pupil cross It out, and so 
on to the second and later lines. (4) Another variation b to have 
four or five ut>rds in a series, all but one alike. The child b to cross 
out the one which b differcnL (5) In all the above illustrations, 
capital or small letters of the alphabet may be used instead of 
words. The child will have to leam to dberiminate differences 
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between letters in order to dislingtrish between such word forms as 
let and lot, and so on. Detailed exercises are listed by Betts (7). 

Exercises like those listed above should be used with discretion. 
For best results, they should constitute only a part of the readiness 
program for developing visual discrimination. The alert teacher 
will find many opportunities to emphasize visual discrimination 
during a variety of class activities. Nevertheless, some drill in 
word discriminaUon is desirable. McKee (126) stresses the need 
for training the child to distinguish between word forms, parts of 
words, and letters in preparing the child for beginning reading. It 
is likely that such training wil! become more effective as the child 
begins to read. Hildreth (98) states positively that exercises 
requiring the matching of word forms “should come after children 
have done some context reading” (p. 285). 

With proper instruction, most children will improve rapidly in 
visual discrimination ability. After beginning to read, practice in 
visual discrimination becomes an integral part of the reading 
process. At times, however, special training will be needed to meet 
individual difficulties and to assure discrimination of certain sew 
words. 

Training in Auditory Discrimination 

By the time a child enters school he has gained considerable 
skill in ability to distinguish between sound patterns. Quite early 
he will readily distinguish between the sound of his mother's voice 
and that of other people, and between a word of approval and a 
word of command. Differences between ordinary sounds in his 
environment, such as an automobile bom and barking of a dog, 
are readily distinguished. Many children will have learned to dis- 
tinguish quite well the likenesses and differences in many word 
sounds through listening and talking, and through bearing and 
repeating nursery thymes. It is doubtful, however, that all chil- 
dren will have learned to distinguish all the slight differences in 
sounds needed in beginning reading, as the difference between the 
sounds of yvear and where, and so on. Skill in distinguishing 
auditory patterns is extremely important in learning to read. ^Vhile 
some children will need the training more than others, all will 
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profit by some practice prior to and during beginning reading. 
For instance, the child -will need to distinguish between the sounds 
of dog and dig, big and bug, hat and hot, and so on. Acquisition of 
the ability to distinguish not only between the more easily noted 
• differences as bat and bug, but also between fte more confusing 
sounds as broad and board, is an essential part of preparation for 
reading. 

Methods to Improve discrimination of word sounds 

Training in auditory discrimination in the reading readiness 
program is concerned with the sounds made in pronouncing sounds 
of words that will be encountered and needed in beginning reading. 
It deals with discrimination of sounds in different parts of the 
words — beginning, middle, and ending sounds. Various types of 
exercises have been devised for thfa training. Detailed suggestions 
are ^ven in Betts (7) and in certain methods books (103). As 
with visual training, progress should be from the easy to the more 
difBcuIt. Obviously all the exercises should be oral until after 
reading is begun. In all instances, natural pronunciation of words 
should be used, that is, there should be no special sounding out of 
words. Below are some sample illustrations: 

Various forms of rhyming exercises have been found useful in 
developing auditory discrimination. 

(1 ) Present four or five words, all but one of which rhyme, and 
let die children find that one, as boll, toll, coll, cat, fall. 

(2) Let the children fumisfa the rb3milDg word at the end of a 
second line of a jingle, as 

The old black cat 
Caught a big white , 

Alternate choices may be ^ven it wished as ball, rat, fly. 

(3) “Tell me the word that sounds like pig,” and give about four 
words like sit, run, dig, bail. 

(4) Tell whether the be^ning or the ending of these words 
sound alike: 

(a) can ran tan 

(b) day ffig den dip 
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After some practice with this, ask the children to tell in what way 
the words in a series are alike. Use additional lists of words 
similarly related. 

(5) Ask the children to pve a word (a) that rhymes with fall; 
(6) that begins like big. 

Children arc likely to profit more in learning discrimination if 
the words arc in sentences rather than in meaningless sequences. 
Listening to rh 3 mies and jingles furnishes a delightful exercise. If 
familiar with the material, or on repetition of material, the children 
like to speak out the rhyming words when the teacher comes to 
them. With encouragement, children also like to make up simple 
rhymes, as the cat caught the rat. or the little red hen lived in a pen. 

In all this work there is an excellent opportunity to encourage 
clear and precise enunciation in speech patterns. This can be done 
m such a way that the child finds the whole experience pleasurable. 
After the child begins to read, further training in auditory dis- 
crjmmation is given as required. This will vary with individual 
needs of the pupils and should be shaped to meet difficulties as 
they ansB. 

M noted In Chapter If, Investigations have demonstrated that 
iraming »n auditory discrimination facilitates progress in learning 
to read Nevertheless, formal and intensive drill in discriminating 
tofu/ed sounds tends to become atlficial. Training to cultivate oral 
word discrimmation should be assoebted with language develop- 
ment Exercises like those Ibted above are most useful as an aid in 
earn ng to read when intimately integrated with experiences 
d^gned to develop linguistic facility. Hildreth (98), for instance. 
tTT communication 

" enunebtion for developing sensitivity to differ- 
ences and likenesses in word sounds. 

Uie of Tejl Re.uli. and Teacher Ratings 

The WomsUon obtained trom tesla and teacher ratines Cnd Wo 

emplojcd to advantage in gronping the children tot insmre- 
l»n. and tor discovering arras lor emphasis in the Instrnctional 
program. 
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Grouping 

To provide an effective inatnicilonal program it is necessary to 
form some estimate of what the children can do. It is customary to 
divide a first-grade class into about three groups on the basis of 
their special instructional needs in the reading readiness program. 
The results of an intelligence test, a reading readiness lest, teacher 
ratings and other available information should be used in the 
classification. The grouping necessarily must be tentative and flexi- 
ble. A child may be shifted from one group to another on the 
basis of his growth in skills and on the basis of any evidence of 
special instructional needs. In the average classroom about three 
groups will be found practical. The following is suggested as a 
tentative initial grouping. 

In the first group are placed the children who, In terms of 
available data, will make rapid progress in learning to read. A 
child placed In this group should have a menial age of approxi 
mately six years six months or greater, a centile rating of approxh 
mately 65 or greater on total score of the reading readiness test, 
above average language facility, a broad background of experience, 
and good personal and social adjustment These children will need 
a minimum amount of reading readiness training. They may be 
expected to gain rapidly in classroom codpention, independent 
study, and reading skill. 

The second group w3I consist of “average” pupils. The child in 
this group should have a mental age between about six years and 
six yean six months, a centile rating for total score in reading readi- 
ness between about 35 and 65, a medium background of experience 
and language facility, and be fairly well adjasted. These children 
will need up to about three months’ training in reading readiness 
and may be expected to make normal progress in reading. 

Pupils in the third group, for the most part, will be decidedly 
lacking in reading readiness. Also the slow learners will be found 
here. In other words, children in this group will fall below the 
standards of the other two groups. They will tend to be intellectually 
immature, to have an inadc<tu3te background of experience, and 
reveal relatively poor language faciliQt. Some will need training 
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Alter some practice with this, asic the children to tell in what way 
the words in a series are alike. Use additional lists of words 
similarly related. 

(5) Ask the children to give a word (a) that rhymes with /all; 
(f>) that begins like big. 

Children are likely to profit more in learning discrimination if 
the words ate in sentences rather than in meaningless sequences. 
Listening to rhymes and jingles furnishes a delightful exercise. If 
familiar with the material, or on repetition of material, the children 
like to speak out the rhyming words when the teacher comes to 
them. With encouragement, children also like to make up simple 
rhymes, as the cat caught the rat, or the little red hen lived in a pen. 

In all this work there is an excellent opportunity to encourage 
clear and precise enunciation in speech patterns. Thb can be done 
in such a way that the chOd finds the whole experience pleasurable. 
After the child begins to read, further training in auditory dis- 
crimination is given as required. Thb will vary with individnal 
needs of the pupils and should be shaped to meet difficulties as 
they arbe. 

As noted in Chapter n. Investigations have demonstrated that 
training in auditory dbcrimination facilitates progress in learning 
to read. Nevertheless, formal and intensive drQl in discriminating 
isolated sounds tends to become aitficial. Training to cultivate oral 
word dbcrimination should be associated with language develop- 
ment. Exercises like those Ibted above are most useful as an aid in 
learning to read when intimately inlegrated with experiences 
designed to develop lingubtic facility. Hildreth (98), for instance, 
stresses frequent use of familiar words in oral communication 
together with clear enunciation for developing sensitivity to differ- 
ences and likenesses in word soonds. 

Use of Test Results and Teacher Ratings 

The information obtained from tests and teacher ratings find two 
important uses in the reading readiness program. They may be 
employed to good advantage in ^uping the children for instruc- 
tion, and for dbcovering areas for emphasb in the instructional 
program. 
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Grouping 

To provide an effective instnictiooal program it is necessary to 
form some estimate of what the children can do. It is customary to 
divide a first-grade class into about three groups on the basis of 
their special instructional needs in the reading readiness program. 
The results of an intelligence test, a reading readiness test, teacher 
ratings and other available information should be used in the 
classification. The grouping necessarily must be tentative and flexi- 
ble. A child may be shifted from one group to another on the 
basis of his growth in skills and on the basis of any evidence of 
special instructional needs. In the average classroom about three 
groups will be found practical. The following is suggested as a 
tentative initial grouping. 

In the first group are placed the children who, in terms of 
available data, will make rapid progress in learning to read. A 
child placed in this group should have a mental age of approxi 
mately six years six months or greater, a centUe rating of approxi* 
mately 65 or greater on total score of the reading readiness test, 
above average language faculty, a broad background of experience, 
and good persona! and social adjustment. These children will need 
a minimum amount of reading readiness training. They may be 
expected to gain rapidly io classroom cooperation, independent 
study, and reading skill. 

The second group will consist of “average” pupils. The child in 
this group should have a mental age between about six years and 
six years six months, a cenfile rating for total score in reading readi- 
ness between about 35 and 65, a medium background of experience 
and language facility, and be fairly well adjusted. These children 
will need up to about three months' training in reading readiness 
and may be expected to make normal progress in reading. 

Pupils In the third group, for the most part, will be decidedly 
lacking in reading readiness. Also the slow learners will be found 
here. In other words, children in this group will fall below the 
standards of the other two groups. They will tend to be intellectually 
immature, to have an inadequate background of experience, and 
reveal relatively poor language facility. Some will need training 
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in reading readiness for a term. Othem may not be ready to read for 
a year. 

These groupings should be fiexible. As soorv as a child has 
gained proper development and skills, he should be shifted to the 
next higher group. Furthermore, there may be regrouping for 
specific different purposes. For example, a group may be formed 
for training in auditory discrimination, another for practice in 
language facOity, and so forth. This procedure tvill lessen the need 
for individual instruction. 

Method of grouping and the number of groups may vary to 
fit local situations. For instance, in a residential district where 
parents are competent, there may be no need for the low group; in 
a less favored district, there may be no high group, or the teacher 
may find it advbable to have a fourth or extra low group for 
relatively very immature pupils. 

An item to keep in mind is that the limits of intelligence and 
readiness test scores suggested above for forming the groups are 
only tentative. There is nothing sacred in a test rating of 65 or 70 
centlle score, or six years six months mental age as the lower 
limit of group one. For instance, the teacher may find a child with 
a mental age of seven years whose background of experience and 
language facility suggests that he should be placed in the second 
group for a time. And another pupil with a mental age of only six 
years three months may be so weU developed in other respects 
that he should be placed in group one. The teacher will depend 
upon her appraisal of the total pattern of readiness for placement of 
the cbQd and for moving the child from one group to another as 
development progresses. 

Guides in readiness instruction 

Test scores and teacher ratings are also employed to good 
advantage as guides in readiness instruction. Each of the abilities 
measured on a reading readiness test, as rs-cU as degree of experi- 
ence and language facility, may be improved by instruction. If a 
child is relatively deficient in language facility or obtains a low 
centile score on one or more aspects of measured reading readiness, 
he should be ^en training in the types of experience which will 
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increase those abilities. The lower the score, the more the need for 
special instruction. 

Let us look at two contrasting cases. Jane, on entering grade 
one, has a mental age of seven years, manifests good adjustment 
in pcnonal and social situations, has a good command of language 
and gets a ccntilc rating of 81 on total readiness score. On all 
pans o! the readiness lest but rhyming she receives centile ratings 
of over 70. On the rh>'ming test she has a centile rating of only 
38. Jane should make rapid progress in learning to read. Although 
she s]ionld be placed in group one, the teacher should provide 
special training in auditory discrimination. This may be done in 
part by including her in another group when auditory discrimination 
is being taught. 

Jack's pattern of abilities is somewhat dilTerent than that of 
Jane. He has a mental age of six years five months, in talking he 
Mses lelalively simple sentences that art not well cobtdinaicd wilh 
each other, and his ceotilc rating for total score on a reading read!* 
ness test is 51. Hb scores on word form and on letter fores 
matching are both low, 28 and 40 centiles respectively. The other 
scores range from 60 to 72. Jack should make about average prog* 
ress in learning to read. Several weeks of training in the reading 
readiness program arc indicated. Specbl help should be provided 
in language usage, and in visual discrimination of words and 
letter forms. He will profit by both direct and vicarious experience 
as a basts for development of vocabulary and concepts. Jack should 
be placed in group two for instructional purposes. 

Other children who arc relatively low in all or nearly all scores 
on a reading readiness test will need an extended period of reading 
readiness instruction. Manuals, such as that of Cates (61) give 
suggestions for the use of test scores as a guide for instruction in 
reading readiness. 

Providin0 a Background of Experience and Information 

Earlier in our discussion it has been emphasized that printed 
words will have significance for the child in proportion to the 
degree that they stand for concepts and information derived from 
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his experience. In a sense, one reads with his experience. There 
are two avenues ol experience, direct and vicarious. Direct experi- 
ence is concerned with first-hand contact with things, as a ride in a 
train, a trip to the zoo, or caring for a pet kitten. One gets direct 
experience through seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling 
objects. Next best is vicarious experience, that is, second-hand or 
indirect experience. It consists of an extension of, or a supplement 
to direct experience. It may come from pictures, maps, models, 
motion pictures, stories, and so on. Reading, of course, is a source 
of vicarious experience and therefore must be a supplement to (or 
based upon) direct experience. 

Experience and meanings 

I Concepts (or meanings) and information together with the 
resulting vocabulary cnrichmeDt derived from experience constitute 
the core of the reading readiness program. It is essential, therefore, 
that approprbte worthwhile experiences be fumisbed the children. 
Much careful thought has been given this problem. The consensus 
Is that the experiences should be varied, that they be appropriate 
to the needs in the early reading program as well as provide a 
valuable and lasting enrichment of knowledge, that they fulfill the 
needs of the particular class being taught and be within the com- 
prehension range of that ebss, and that they have value for 
developing desirable habits and attitudes. In general, the program 
should progress toward breadth of fundamentally enriching experi- 
ences which stimulate an enquiring altitude in the child. Enriching 
experiences will, of course, provide both pleasing emotions and 
knowledge. 

Experience programs 

Programs for proriding and extending experience and informa- 
tion during preparation for reading are well developed. Details 
may be found in Betts (7), Hildreth (98), Monroe (129), McKee 
(126), and Witty (190). They include such activities as trips to 
the 200 , the post office, the fire station, stores, a farm, the library, 
railroad and bus stations, mills and factories. These first-hand 
experiences should be supplemented with approprbte vicarious 
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experiences along the lines mentioned above, that is, pictures, 
discussion, stories, and so forth. 

Chfldren should be well prepared for such trips. In this prepara- 
tion, the teacher explains the things that may be seen and what 
may be understood about them. Pictures are examined and related 
experiences shared. The trip is planned in detail After the trip, the 
experiences are discussed and evaluated. This will help to fill out 
aspects of the experience not noted by some of the children. 
Perhaps a second trip to the same place will be advisable to 
satbfy interests and add further information. 


Developrrtent of Language Facility 

Readiness for reading is fostered by improved language facility. 
The greater the ability to comprehend material presented in oral 
form, and the greater the proficiency in the use of oral language, 
the more ready the child is for beginning reading. Various factors 
may improve language facUity. For instance, the child Jeams to 
become a good listener. As stated by Gates (63, p. 153), the 
child has acquired the "story sense” when he has learned to listen 
to, understand and follow a story told or read to him. Some chil- 
dren are deficient in this skiU on arrival at school. Guided practice 
will improve the ability to select out and organize important 
episodes as the story progresses and relate these meanings to those 
encountered later in the story. Thus a child may learn to anticipate 
what is going to come next This use of context to anticipate what 
comes next in a story is a great aid to the child In learning to read. 
A part of the pre-reading program, therefore, consists of reading 
and teUing stories to the children of a length and complexiQ' 
appropriate to their needs and background. For the lowest group, 
the teacher should start with short, relatively simple stories and 
gradually work up to stories of the len^ and complexity of those 
which will be encountered in their early reading. The teacher can 
pcQtoota compeeheosioa of related sequence of events in other 
classroom situations. Examples include the sequence of events to be 
followed in organizing a party, the leporting of community news 
events, the teacher’s directions lor classroom activities, and 
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green hues. These children should be taught to interpret traffic 
signals in terms of brightness differences and placement of the 
colors (red above the green usually). As a matter of fact, most 
“red” and “green” objects, including traffic lights, are not pure 
colors. Many are tinged with offier colors such as blue' or yellow to 
which red-green color-blind persons arc sensitive. Thus the “green” 
traffic light is ordinarily a blue-green color. This lack of purity 
aids color discrimination in some instances. 

Reading pictures 

Children should be taught to interpret or to “read" pictures. 
Interest in pictures develops at an early age and is maintained as the 
child grows older. This has led to the practice of illustrating chil- 
dren’s books profusely. Satisfactory interpretation of pictures which 
accompany stories furnishes important context clues to word per- 
ception in reading. Ordinarily these clues do not attain maximal 
usefulness unless chOdren receive considerable training in picture 
reading. When presented with a picture aud asked to describe it, 
a child may merely enumerate part of the objects present such as 
boy, girl, dog, mother, father, tree, and so on. He may he totally 
incapable of grasping the implication of the situation depicted. For 
such a child, training for interpretation should begin with relatively 
simple action pictures such as a dog and boy running. This could 
be followed by a dog running with a cap in his mouth and the boy 
after him. With some guidance the child will learn to perceive that 
the dog is running away vntb the boy's cap and that the boy is 
trying to catch the dog to recover the cap. By gradual transition 
the child will eventually be able to interpret a complex picture as 
meaning that a family has traveled in their car to a park for a 
picnic, the basket of food has been placed on the ground near a 
spread-out cloth for lunch, and that while Dad is starting a fire, 
their dog has started to cat the lunch in the basket. Training in 
picture reading teaches the child to note all the details in a picture 
and their irUec-telaUQu vx tclUng a story. There are abundant 
sources of appropriate pictures in magazines, newspapers, and 
posters as well as in books. 
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Training should be given also in interpreting series of pictures 
illustrating the unfolding of action in a story. The technique of 
telling a story by sequences of pictures is employed in children’s 
books as well as in comic strips and comic books. After gaining 
some proficiency in picture interpretation, children are delighted in 
reading them and rapidly gain in proficiency. In fact, many children 
learn to follow the story in comic strips before they can read. To 
foster picture reading, many pre-reading materials now contain 
stories in picture sequences. 

Left-to-right progress In reading 
The left-to-right sequence of perception accompanying eye 
movements along a line of print in reading has to be learned. Unless 
specifically trained to begin at the left and progress toward the 
right, it is just as natural for the young child to look at a picture 
or series of words from right to left as in the reverse direction. 
During the pre-reading period, the child needs specific training so 
that he will readily orient himself to the left-to-right direction of 
attack upon words and lines of print when he starts to read. To 
facilitate this, the child should be taught to identify his right and 
left hand, and to grasp the concept of right and left in relation to 
the sides of objects in the schoolroom such as the bulletin board, 
the blackboard, the desks, the page of a picture book, and so on. 
This can be accomplished largely through incidental learning or 
games rather than by formal driU. Thus the teacher can remark 
that she will write or draw something at the left side of the bbek- 
board as she starts to do it. When the teacher asks the children to 
rc-arrangc material on the buUetin board she can ask them to post 
the material from left to right. A sequence of action pictures can 
be drawn from left to right on the blackboard and inlerptclcd in 
the same direction. Qiildren can be trained to work from left to 
right In their readiness work books. Some picture books are 
designed for this purpose. The resourceful teacher will frequently 
bring In the notion of left and ri^i in instructions, in pby, to 
arrangement of raatetbis, and so on, so that the concept will 
become well established. At every oj^ortune place, therefore, as 
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the chad approaches the time when he will begin to read, the 
left-to-right sequence of perception should be emphasized. For 
example, when the teacher writes on the blackboard, the child can 
be shown that the words are formed from left to right, and that she 
then reads the material in the same order, following with a pointer. 
An essential aspect of pre-reading work is to set up thb proper 
directional orientation. 

Desire to read 

Books are introduced early in the pre-reading program in 
order to develop an interest in books and a desire to read. There 
should be in the classroom a library comet with proper facilities 
for displaying various types of books. The children should be en- 
couraged to examine the books and to make selections for the 
teacher to read aloud to them. Ordinarily, bterest in a new book 
can be stimulated by reading selections aloud to the class and by 
showing some of the pictures. Children should be taught bow to 
handle and manipulate a book. By discussion and example, the 
teacher instructs the children how to bold the book, bow to turn 
the pages, and bow to keep it clean and free from marks. As part 
of this training, the children should be frequently checked to 
insure proper habits in use of the books. 

Work habits 

During the readiness program it is desirable to develop good 
work habits with respect to both group and individual tasks. 
Effective kanung in the group situaUon requires participation by 
each child and also cooperation. Children should learn to complete 
tasks whether assigned by the teacher or chosen by themselves. 
Guidance of the children to foster independence in their activities 
is also necessary. This training may be concerned with care of 
materials in the classroom, or with completion of a task with only 
partial or with no directions. The teacher should be generous with 
praise in approval of good performances. This is very important. 
Parenthcdcally it may be pointed out that in general it is the best 
practice to praise the accompUshmenls of a child rather than the 
child himself. 
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Reading readiness materials 

A great variety of pamphlets and books with instructions for 
their use In the reading readiness program are now available. In 
addition, workbooks which accompany some basal scries of readers 
contain materials organized to develop reading readiness. They 
contain pictures and exercises, arranged in developmental se- 
quences, designed to foster the growth of the abilities essential for 
beginning reading. The left-to-right progression of perception 
necessary in reading may be stressed. The main emphasis, how- 
ever, appears to be upon developing perceptual readiness for read- 
ing. While many of these books arc valuable, they do not constitute 
a complete reading readiness program. Nevertheless the belter ones 
do foster a more gradual introduction to reading, which is desirable, 
and they can be used to advantage as a part of a well organized 
reading readiness ptograra. 


Summary 

Progress in learning to read is most rapid when all factors 
conditioning reading readiness are optimum. Many of these factors 
can be improved by instruction prior to and durbg beginning 
reading. Systematic training in the following areas is a legitimate 
part of the readiness program; personal and social adjustment, 
visual and auditory discrimination, experience and information, 
verbal facility in communication, desirable habits of attention and 
work. Interpreting pictures, Icfl-to-righl progression of the eyes in 
reading, and development of a desire to read. Strengths and weak- 
nesses in the various areas are appraised by reading readiness tests 
or by teacher observations and ratings, or both. Appraisal of the 
total pattern of reading readiness (M.A.; scores on readiness test; 
teacher ratings) of children will provide the bases for classification 
into groups for readiness training. In this way instruction is 
adjusted to meet the individual needs of each child. Through 
apprabal of progress In the readiness program, the teacher decides 
when a pupil has attained the mental maturity, the background of 
experience, the verbal facility, the behavior patterns, and the 
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degree of adjustment whkh indicits that he is ready to begin 
reading -with a good chance of success. 
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The Problem of Ailenlion 

One of the problems of immedble concern to the first-grade 
teacher is attention in the classroom. She will need to choose 
techniques and organiae teaching procedures in such a way that 
attentive behavior favorable to learning is achieved. It k natural 
for a child to attend to something and for attention to shift from 
one thing to another. It k not altvays easy to maintain the attention 
of several children on the same activity for the 15 to 20 minutes 
ordinarily employed in a reading lesson. The successful teacher, 
however, does succeed in holding the attention needed for success- 
ful group teaching so that the children learn to read. Dolch (40) 
describes various techniques which may be employed to develop 
the attentive behavior desirable for clleciivc learning in grade one, 
either in the group work of the reading class or b the individual 
seat work required. 

Inettenfien 

First let us note some of the difficulties and obstacles that the 
teacher should recognize and attempt to avoid. Maintaining 
attention of 100 per cent of the pupQs in a first-grade class for 
any appreciable length of time k seldom achieved. And the larger 
the group, the more difficult it k to maintain uniform attention. 
Variable rather than unif orm attention k natural in a first-grade 
group. Furthermore, it k undesirable for the teacher to attempt to 
get and to hold anention by shouting, scolding, coercion or exces- 
sive moving about and gesturing before the class. Any attempt to 
maintain attention competitively by calling on one child to report 
the mktakes of others k unfortunate because it tends to discourage 
the slower learners and to enhance show-off behavior in the brighter 
pupils. Nor should the teacher expect simple docility alone to 
develop attentive behavior. Tbk latter procedure will fail to pro- 
vide strong motivation for attending. Docile compliance in doing 
what k requested or directed often indicates unhealthy inhibition 
of natural impulses. 
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Developing oHentlve behavior 

In general, all situations vihlch may foster the building up of 
habits of inattention should be avoided. 

The degree of attention required for learning to read, on the 
other hand, should result from dynamic behavior patterns and 
positive altitudes which can be fostered by favorable classroom 
environment and teaching procedures. Some of these follow: 

The method of sealing the class for beginning reading should be 
that which B most favorable for maintaining pupil attention. 
Placing five to eight children in chairs in a semi-circle about the 
teacher creates an intimate group close to the teacher and some- 
what isolated from the rest of the classroom. The mere moving 
into thb position (ends to produce in the children an attitude 
favorable for attending to a learning task. For certain types of 
reading, the grouping may be around a table. Once organized, like 
other classroom activities, (he group seating becomes an habitual 
routine which occurs smoothly, and like other constantly recurring 
daily activities such os taking one’s own seat and getting out 
materials promotes attention to reading and to other learning 
activities. 

Avoidance of fatigue and relief from tension are necessary. 
Continuing attention is difUcuIt or impossible under fatigue or 
prolonged tension. Avoidance of long periods that require sustained 
attention, and appropriate changes in posture and kinds of activities 
arc desirable for relaxation. 

Interest is one of the strongest motivators of attention. Attention 
b readily attained and held when appropriate subject matter, 
materiab, and methods of teaching are interesting to the pupils. 
When children arc inwrested, therefore, the problem of maintain- 
ing attention b minor. The personality of the teacher is, of course, 
a factor conditioning pupil interest Enthusiasm, interest, and 
understanding on the part of the teacher b contagious. 

Expectation of equal opporlimiiy for successful participation 
with appropriate approval from the teacher produces anticipation 
which helps to maintain attention. Keeping the material within the 
ability of each child and arranging for regularity of satisfying 
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participation at frequent intervals will ordinarily hold attention 
provided the rotation among pnptls is smoothly coordinated and 
the story moves along with a mioimum of interruption and at a 
fairly rapid pace. 

Purposeful reading tends to be attentive reading. The children 
should be prepared for the story reading by appropriate discussion, 
sharing of related experiences and the like. Anticipation will 
generate interest and attention. 

Aitension during seaUvork. A large part of any class will be 
engaged in seatwork while a small group is engaged in reading. The 
seatwork should be interesting, purposeful, and of educative value 
as rrall as designed to promote independent work habits. At all 
times the child should know what is called for and how to do it. 
The sustaining of attentive seatwork depends upon how efSciently 
It is organized. When one assigned task b finbhed it b desirable 
that the child know what to do next so that he may progress 
smoothly from one activity to another with a minimum of delay. 
The teacher will of coune organize seatss-ork activides to suit her 
program and the needs of her pupQs. Suggestions on the organtza* 
tioQ of seatwork are given in Bells (7), Dolcb (40), the Jowa 
Elementary Teachers Handbook (103), and guidebooks which 
accompany basic reader scries. 

In general, the teacher should not expect sustained attention 
over long periods of time. There should be provbion for relaxation, 
and for shifting to another type of activity. In addition to relieving 
strain, thb wiU capitalize on the natural tendency to be interested 
in and to attend to new tasks. 


Administrative Problems 

Class organization in the first grade depends upon the adminb- 
trative poUcy of the school system as well as upon the teacher. 
Whatever the teacher’s training, there must be some adaptation to 
school policies in such a matter as methods of grouping for teach- 
ing. Thb has been considered above in Chapter IV. It may be 
emphasized again here that the grouping in any class should be 
flexible. Test scores of various kinds, as intelligence and reading 
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readiness scores, and teachers’ ratings are not infallible. Final 
evaluation of the effectiveness of any grouping must be in terms 
of the child’s progress in learning to read when exposed to teach- 
ing. Effective organization for leaching implies that the pupil must 
be in the group where his needs for learning will be met. A child 
will, therefore, be moved from one group to another as indicated 
by the teacher’s appraisal of process or lack, of progress in 
learning. Initial grouping in grade one must necessarily involve a 
tryout period which provides a check on the effectiveness of the 
grouping. It would be unusual if this tryout revealed no need for 
re-grouping. 

Should reading be postponed? 

The postponing of reading by administrative action raises 
problems. This is true whether a chad is kept in the kindergarten 
till he is older, or whether reading is delayed until the second or 
the third grade. If reading is postponed, other well organized and 
worthwhile activities must be provided. Furthermore, some chil- 
dren are ready to start reading at the beginning of grade one. In 
any case the child must eventually leam to read, and, as pointed 
out by Dolch (40), to postpone reading does not mean that the 
child will not have to be taught reading. Also the so-called slow 
start in reading produces problems when apph'ed to a class as a 
whole, a fact that bolds even though emphasis is placed upon 
well rounded development of the child in the slow start and even 
though the children do catch up in reading by the end of grade 
three. Stone (160) ably sums \ip the case against any general 
postponement of reading instruction: (o) The results of controlled 
experimentation provide no adequate Justiffcation for such post- 
ponement. (b) Postponement of beginning reading does not appear 
to solve the problem of non-readers and retarded readers. Nor are 
we justified in setting an arbitrary mental age of six yean and six 
months as the time to begin reading. In many schools, — as Stone 
recommends, — the lime to begin reading instruction is determined 
by individual needs and abilities. When a pupil is ready, leaching 
of reading should begin. This is determined by the teacher in terms 
of readiness which involves evaluation of learning capacity, results 
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of reading readiness tests, backhand of experience, emotional 
and social adjustment, physical status and other pupil needs. In 
such a program, reading instruction k adjusted to individual 
differences from the beginning. 

The situation b complex and there are arguments for and against 
any of the above procedures. One procedure may be more ap- 
propriate than another for a particular school and no one pro- 
cedure need be emphasized to the exclusion of all others in every 
situation. For instance, activities which promote well-rounded 
child development can, and firequently arc, employed in a program 
which allows a child to begin to read when he is ready. The teacher 
provides for individual needs, whatever they are: experience, 
verbal facility, social and emotional adjustment, learning to read, 
and so on. The writer b in favor of beginning reading bstniction 
when the child b ready to learn and when It will fulfill hb definite 
need. The kind of instruction he gets will be determined by in- 
dividual capacity, experience, adjustments and rate of progress. 
Reading b only one part, though an important one, of the whole 
Integrated program for fostering well-rounded child development 
as pupUs progress through the grades. While reading instruction 
should not be overemphasized in grade one, it should be given 
proper weight in the total Brst-year program. And always remem- 
ber that the role it plays will vary according to the individual 
needs of the pupib. 

Promotion policies 

A further adminbtralive problem which complicates reading 
instruction concerns promotion policies. These policies vary a 
great deal from one school system to another. Irrespective of 
promotion policies, children beyond the first year in school should 
have reading instruefion suited to the level of proficiency attained 
at the end of the preceding year. Thus, at the beginning of the 
second year some children will be able to handle second-grade 
readers, others first-grade readers, and still o&tts, only prisaets 
or pre-primers. By the third year, the spread in reading proficiency 
will be even greater. In other words, there can be effective teaching 
of reading only when the teacher provides instruction adapted to 
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individual differences in proSciency whether the children are in 
the first grade or in subsequent 3fears of school. 

The Reading Program in Grade One 

Various approaches, teadiing methods, and emphases are 
employed in teaching reading in the first grade. Irrespective of 
method of approach and areas of emphasis, there are certain 
fundamental essentials that must be provided for in any program 
for development of skill In reading. For effective teaching of read- 
ing, it is assumed of course, that the teacher is properly trained. 
Following is a list of the teaching jobs that should be considered 
essential in beginning reading: 

Development of Readiness for Reading. Following the analysis 
of reading readiness at the beginning of grade one, each child 
should receive the guidance necessary to prepare him for success 
in learning to read. This frequently requires training beyond that 
discussed in previous chapters. 

Acguisilhn of a Satisfactory Stock of Sight Words. Success in 
initial as well as later reading requires a supply of sight vrards 
sufficient to assure some independence in reading. The develop- 
ment of a sight vocabulaty, therefore, becomes one of the first 
insliuciional jobs in beginning reading. 

The Development of Word Meanings. Systematic instruction 
for development of word meanings is needed in grade one as well 
as in the higher grades. 

Tlte Development of Word Identificatton and Recognition Tech- 
niques. Satisfactory progress in reading depends to a large degree 
upon the ability to identify and recognize the words which stand 
for word meanings already in the oral vocabulary of the child. 

Introduction to Reading. The procedure employed by a teacher 
to introduce a child to reading depends somewhat upon the training 
and experience of tlie teacher, the fype of school, and the kind of 
children in her class. The essential thing is to employ a procedure 
which leads to learning what words say. Correct matching of sight 
and sound is necessary in the dcveltqjmcnt of real reading. To 
achieve this, the well trained teacher will not only choose appro- 
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priate procedures, but ako will modify procedures as occasion 

demands. 

Transition to Book Reading. Irrespective of the preliminary 
approach, the child ewntually begns to read books. A program 
of systematic instruction is necessary to assure successful and 
enjoyable'reading from books. 

Developing Independence in Choice and Use of Books. No 
reading program can be called successful until the child has 
achieved some independence in choice and use of books. Only 
then will he enjoy reading cxperkuccs from a variety of sources 
and in many different kinds of material. 

Evaluation of Reading Progress. Throughout the first grade (as 
well as later) it is necessary for the teacher to keep informed on 
the progress of each pupil in her class, not only to note and remedy 
deficiencies, but also to facilitate guidance for steady progress in 
the acquisition of reading skOb. 

Continued Development of Reading Readiness 

The first-grade teacher must decide when systematic instruction 
in reading should begin for each of her pupils. In general, a child 
is ready for this instruction when he is able to participate success- 
fully in reading activities and to derive satisfaction from that 
participation. Methods of dete rminin g readiness for reading and 
techniques for guidance have been discussed in earlier chapters. 
A few children, on arrival at the first grade, may have profited by 
incidental exposure to reading situations or by informal training. 
Others, because their intellectual development is satisfactory and 
their background of experience is broad, will be practically ready 
to read and eager to begin. After a short period of preliminary 
orientafion, these children will be ready for systematic reading 
instruction. Other children will range from those who need a few 
weeks to those who may need from a semester to a year of readiness 
work as well as the intellectnal development to be gained during 
that length of time. Such variations imply that the beginning of 
formal instruction in reading may occur at any time throughout 
the school ^ar. Grouping may be formed according to the sug- 
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gcsiions in ihe earlier chapters. In the typical first grade there may 
be three to four groups. Reading instruction begins as the children 
become ready for it. In both the readiness program and in reading 
instruction, individual needs of the child will determine the instruc- 
tional program for that child. The grouping should be so flexible 
that a child may be moved from group to group in terms of his 
needs. In specific cases, there will be occasion for individual 
instruction and guidance to fulfill needs and overcome difficulties. 

The need for eenlinued readiness guidance 

The readiness program is not completed as soon as the child 
begins formal reading. As noted earlier, a developmental reading 
program implies that reading readiness is an integral part of the 
teaching program at all instructional levels. The comprehension 
involved in the thinking side of reading requires preparation in new 
concepts and language constructions that will be encountered as 
the child moves on to new types of material. This wiil be considered 
in more detail in the chapters on vocabulary and comprehension 
development. 

In addition to the readiness program tied in with developmental 
reading, there will be need in the primary grades and more espe- 
cially in the first grade, to continue to (each the skills necessary for 
beginning to read as outlined in the previous chapter. Instruction 
in readiness activities should not cease as soon as the child begins 
formal reading. Rather, they should be continued along with 
formal instruction in reading. Thus the teacher will continue to 
guide the pupils in perfecting the left-to-right sequences of percep- 
tion In words and lines, in developing more satbfactory visual and 
auditory perception, in clear enunciation of words while talking, 
and in adjustment to school activities. In addition there will be a 
continuing need for those activities which develop concepts and 
broaden vocabulary; which increase efficiency in listening to stories, 
in discussion and in other activities designed to develop language 
iaciYiXy. All Ws impYies a cotfiVnuing pTOgTam Oi fiirect tind 
vicarious e.xperiences. In addition to fostering more effective 
progress in learning to read, the continuing readiness program will 
Increase interest in and a desire for reading to fulfill needs. This 
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is not only an important instnictlonal task but a vital one if the 

reading program is to become maximally eflective. 


Developing an Adequate Sight Vocabulary 

By the time that the average child has reached the beginning 
of grade one, he has acquired a rather extensive listening and 
talking vocabulary. He both understands and uses words in a 
number of contexts. This helps to satisfy needs for self expression 
and facilitates such adjustments as communication with playmates 
and with parents. This vocabulary as a tool for understanding and 
utterance expands during the reading readiness period. During this 
period the child has farther developed his discrimination of word 
sounds and has learned that printed symbols differ. He is now 
ready to associate word sounds vdth the printed symbols which 
represent them. One of the first instructional tasks is to guide the 
child in acquiring a supply of sight words needed for assuring 
success in the beginning of formal reading. These the child must 
recognize at sight and they will include most of the words encoun- 
tered in the initial experience of formal reading. 

A sight word is one that the child recognizes at once in any 
context or out of context. As the child sees the word iour, the word 
sound comes to him. That is, be now grasps the idea that the word 
iour has a name just as a familiar object such as a chair has a 
name. These sight words consist of names of common things: 
colors, actions (such as boy, red, and run) and also the more 
common and frequently used adjectives, conjunctions, prepositions, 
pronouns, and adverbs (such as big, and, in. I, and fast). All 
these words should be in the understanding vocabulary of the child 
and should be the words which will be encountered in early reading 
activities. In the process of buflding up a stock of sight words, the 
addition of new words must not be at the cost of the forgetting 
through disuse the ones acquired earlier. There must be, therefore, 
roDliojiaJ repeiition cl fhe old tvordr ia rseaahigful siiusiioss aV 
the while the new ones are gradually added. This process is desig- 
nated vocabulary control and, as pointed out by Dolch (40), it is 
absolutely essential to maintain and to increase the sight vocabulary 
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effectively. In properly written elementary readers, new words are 
introduced slowly and the ones previously added are used 
repeatedly. 

After the child begins formal reading it will be found necessary 
to continue adding to the initial supply of essential sight words as 
the chUd progresses through grades one, two, and three.* To do 
this it is necessary to decide what arc the most important sight 
words. It is not only impossible but unnecessary and uneconomical 
to try to add to the child’s sight vocabulary at this time all words 
encountered in primary reading. TTic practical thing is to add those 
words which will continue to appear in reading material as the 
child progresses from grade to pade. 

The Oeleh baste sight voeabufory 

Dolch (41), through analysis of word lists for primary grades, 
has compiled a basic sight vocabuJaty of 220 words. They are 
listed in Table 1. He calls these words bosk because they are the 
service words used in all writing. They consist of common con- 
junctions, prepositions, pronouns, adverbs, adjectives, and verbs. 
Nouns are not included in this list since each noun is tied to specific 
subject matter and not considered by Dolch to be basic to ell 
elementary reading. Although a good number of nouns will of 
course become sight words, they are not service words, as are those 
in the categories just listed. Dofeb does list separately 95 of the 
most common souns. They arc given in Table 2. Stone (160) 
has argued that these commonly occurring nouns should be in- 
cluded in the basic list, for, although these nouns may not be 
classified as basic as defined by Dolch, they do occur frequently 
enough in children’s books to justify their addition to the child's 
sight vocabulary at a relatively early date. 

The basic nature of the 220 service words, which Dolch puts 
by themselves in order to call special attention to their function, 
is revealed by the frequency of their occurrence. Dolcit is able 

* Sifiht nords arc. of coune, added to one's vocabulary ihrougbout the 
school yean and later. At prcseai, bpwever, we are concerned with tech- 
niques tor bulWing up the supply of st^t words essential for successful 
reading during the primary school years. 
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TABLE 1 

The DoLcii Basic Sight Vocabolary op 220 Service Words • 


a could had 

about cut has 

after have 

again did he 

all do help 

always does her 

am done here 

an don't him 

and down his 

any draw hold 

are drink hot 

around how 

as eat hurt 

ask eight 

at every I 

ate if 

away fall in 

far Into 

he fast is 

because find it 

been first its 

before five 

best fly jump 

better for just 

big found 

black four keep 

blue from kind 

both full know 

bring funny 

brown laugh 

but gave let 

buy get light 

by give like 

go little 

call goes live 

came going long 

can good look 

carry got 

clean green made 

cold grow make 

come many 


may 

said 

under 

me 

saw 

up 

much 

say 

upon 

must 

sec 

us 

my 

seven 

use 

myself 

shall 



she 

very 

never 

show 


new 

sing 

walk 

DO 

sit 

ivant 

not 

six 

warm 

now 

sleep 

was 


small 

wash 

of 

so 

we 

off 

some 

well 

old 

soon 

went 

on 

start 

were 

once 

stop 

what 

one 


when 

only 

take 

where 

open 

tell 

which 

or 

ten 

white 

our 

thank 

who 

out 

that 

why 

over 

the 

will 

own 

their 

wish 


them 

with 

pick 

then 

work 


play there would 

please these write 

pretty they 

pull think yeUow 

put this yes 

those you 

ran three your 

read to 

red today 

ride together 

right too 

round try 

run two 


Group \\ord Tcaobiug Came (bclh pubUshed by tte Garrard Press, Champugn, III ) 
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TABLE 2 

The Dolqi List of Nlsety-five Common Nouks • 


apple 

dog 

horse 

Santa Daus 


doll 

house 

school 

baby 

door 


seed 

back 

duck 

kitty 

sheep 

ball 



shoe 

bear 

egg 

leg 

sister 

bed 

eye 

letter 

snow 

bcU 



song 

bird 

farm 

man 

squirrel 

birthday 

farmer 

men 

stock 

boat 

father 

milk 

street 

bo.r 

feet 

money 

sun 

boy 

fire 

morning 


bread 

fish 

mother 

table 

brother 

floor 


thing 


flower 

name 

lime 

eske 


nest 

top 

car 

game 

night 

toy 

cat 

garden 


tree 

chair 

girl 

paper 


chicken 

goodbye 

party 

watch 

eh (Wren 

grass 

picture 

water 

Christmas 

ground 

pig 

way 

coat 



wind 

com 

hand 

rabbit 

window 

cow 

head 

rain 

wood 


hill 

ring 


day 

home 

rc^in 



* KfprlnlM wilk pmiMM ef tkr ivibv »t4 IW C«rrv4 Prra. IVw *Ucl7 aw} aam 
et«r b« Uuflit ■<ib iIm TicMn Wont C*nb. t>«iTv4 Pm*. Oaspiip, III- 


to show Uial about two-tltirifa o( ibc wotds occurring in reading 
matcrbl of the primary grades arc In bis basic sight vocabular)' 
of 220 service words. Furthcrniore, close to 60 j>er cent of the 
nitinmg words in most of the booLs c-tammed ifl grades four to 
six were in the bask list of 220. WhiJe this Jist of service words 
admittedly is not perfect, it can be very useful to the teacher. It 
K suggested that recognition of these service words be emphasized 
from the beginning of readiog. Thej' can be added to the sight 
vocabubry as they are met in the reading material used. Dokh 
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suggests various devices, such as Dash cards and word games 
for leaching the words. With normal progress, second-graders 
know about half of the words and third-graders practically all 
of them. Lack of mastery of these words may be a factor in bring- 
ing about reading retardation. Knowledge of the words may be 
easily checked by going through the list. Special arrangements 
should be made to teach those not recognized at sight at grade 
three or higher. 

As the child progresses with his reading he will in the normal 
course of events gradually accumulate sight words in addition to 
the basic list. These words come from such sources as experience 
charts and reading books. According to Dolch (40), the aver- 
age child at the end of grade one has a sight vocabulary of about 
200 words. A few able children may have more than twice this 
number. 

The initial sight vocabulary is taught in various situations and 
by such means as labels and signs placed on objects about the 
classroom, experience records, and reading in books. At first, the 
child is repeatedly told the name of the word until it becomes 
a sight word. As the child makes some progress in formal reading, 
he will make use of word identification as well as word recognition 
techniques in adding sight words. These techniques will be dis- 
cussed below. 


Development of Word Meanings 

The acquisition of word meanings is basic in learning to read. 
A new word is first incorporated in the understanding and the 
speaking vocabulary. Then, when the new word has been associ- 
ated with the printed symbol whkh represents it, it becomes part 
of the child’s reading vocabulary. Thus the normal sequence is 
acquisition of a word’s meaning followed by the identification 
and recognition of the printed word. 

Word meanings arc at first derisTd from experience. These 
meanings are clarified and enriched by additional experience 
with relevant objects, situations, and ewnts. Furthermore, verbal 
facility in communication depends largely upon meanings derived 
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from experience. In other WiWds, the child should be provided 
with opportunities to use freely the words he has recently acquired 
in conversation. The broader and richer a child’s experience, there- 
fore, the better opportunity he has to acquire the word meanings 
and the verbal facility essential for satisfactory progress In learn- 
ing to read. Tlic development of word meanings begins system- 
atically in the readiness program and continues throughout the 
grades. The details of thb program arc discussed in Chapter IX. 

Development of Word Identincation and Recognition 
Techniques 

When the child possesses an adequate initial sight vocabulary, 
he is able to begin reading material which is largely composed of 
these words. As a new word Is encountered its proDuoriation 
is furnished by the teacher and the child repeats it whUc looking 
at the word form. After several such repetitions, as the word is 
met again and again in context, the word form b immediately 
recognbed and the pronuaebtion given os the child perceives it. 
However, if only thb technique of word recognition (accumula- 
tion of sight words) were availabk to the child, not only would 
progress in reading be slow and tedious but development ol 
independence In reading tvould be impossible. The child needs 
techniques for Indepcrultnily identifying the sound or pronuncia- 
tion that belongs to a new word form so that the sound may be 
assocblcd with tlie printed svord form to facilitate recognition 
when the word b met again. Since the word to be identified h 
in the Iblcning and oral usage vocabulary, w’e arc concerned 
here only with development of identification and recognition 
techniques that can be employed independently by the child. 
At the earliest stages of reading, the first time a new word b en- 
countered by the child, its eorrcci sound can be identified for 
him. Later, he learns to identify new words by himself. The asso- 
ciation of the sound with the visual word form on die initial 
identification and during subsequent contacts witli the word re- 
sults in grc.ilcr familiarity and easier recognition- ^Vhat in the past 
has been termed word recognirion icc/irtiqiies b more accurately 
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designated as word identification and recognition techniques, for 
the first step is to identify the sound that goes with the visual form 
of the new word. In the remainder of this book when the term 
word recognition is employed, it is widi the understanding that 
the initial step in developing word recognition involves word 
identification. 

The development of effectiw word recognition techniques con- 
stitutes an important part of reading instruction. There are several 
such techniques. The more important arc picture clues, verbal 
context clues, word-form clues, phonetic analysis, structural analy- 
sb and use of the dictionary. At this point the nature of each 
of the techniques or clues wilt be briefly stated and its application 
noted. Ordinarily more than one technique or clue b employed 
by the efficient reader to identify a new word. Later in Chapter 
Vin, the techniques employed in word recognition will be dbeussed 
more fully. 

Picture Clues. In the previous chapter it was emphasized that 
children should be taught to “read” pictures during the readiness 
program. The child who has acquired the ability to read or inter- 
pret pictures will soon learn that pictures frequently fumbh clues 
to the recognition of words. Study of a picture wQl frequently 
help to anticipate the plot of a story and help to identify the 
characters and disclose what they are doing. 

Verbal Context Clues. Clues from the verbal context are ex- 
tremely useful throughout all leveb of reading. Context clues are 
derived from the meanings of those words m the sentence already 
known to the child. These meanings are used to obtain the pro- 
nunciation of the one or two new words in the sentence. Suppose 
that in the sentence ‘The m ailm an gave mother a letter" all words 
except letter arc known to the child. With proper training in the 
use of context clues, the child will ordinarily infer the pronuncia- 
tion of letter from the meanings of the other words. 

Word‘Form Clues. Many words have characterbtic total shapes 
or configuration which may become important clues to recognition. 
Thus, such words as apple, happy, story, and funny are all five- 
letter words but each has a characteristic vbual form in contrast 
with the othen. 
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Attention to the visual cbaracterUtics of words developed 
through an active and vigorous effort to discover the essential 
features of the word form will provide clues for recognition when 
the word is seen again. ^Vhen a new word is encountered, guidance 
in noting the characteristic features which determine the total 
configuration will enhance the possibility of recognizing the word 
when the word is next seen. Word form then, is a clue that operates 
to promote quiet recognition of a word with which the pupil has 
already had some experience. It is absolutely essential in the de- 
velopment and extension of a si^t vocabulary. 

Phonetic Analysis. Independence in attacking new words is 
achieved only by the use of phonetic analysis along with the other 
word recognition clues. To develop into a good reader, therefore, 
it is necessary for the child to gain sufficient skill in phonetic 
analysis to sound out new words as an aid in recognition. The need 
of sounding techniques becomes increasingly obvious as the child 
progresses from grade to grade. 

There is lack of agreement as to when phonetic training should 
be started. McKee (126) advocates that word analysis be taught 
early in grade one, considerably before 75 sight words are learned; 
that it be started during the time that the first pre-primer is being 
read; that certain initial consonant phonetic elements be taught 
os soon as two or three sight words containing that element have 
been mastered. Other authorities would delay any teaching of 
phonetics. Apparently pupils benefit little by direct teaching of 
word analysis until there is phonetic readiness. According to 
Doich and Bloomster’s findings (43), phonetic readiness is 
reached at about mental age seven. Some pupils will be ready 
at the beginning of grade one, others at later periods. The general 
practice has been to begin word analpis sometime during the 
second half of grade one. 

Siriiclural Analysis. IdenlificatioD of those parts of a word 
which form meaning units or pronunciation units is structural 
analysis. These units may be parts of a compound word, a root 
word, a prctlx or a suIBx, and inflectional endings or syllables 
which make up a word. 

The child who is making normal progress in reading will have 
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occasion to employ some of the simpler forms of structural analy- 
sis in first-grade work. This will be true with some inflected forms 
of certain nouns and verbs. Thus the child soon learns to handle 
the plural of nouns where ^ or ej is added to the root word which 
is already a meaning unit for the child. The situadon is similar 
with the inflected endings of verbs such as s, es, ing, and ed. Also 
he should leam to recognize the two familiar words that make 
up certain compound words such as playhouse. Both monosyllable 
and polysyllable words occur in first grade reading, although the 
former are much more numerous. 

Use oj the Dictionary. Eventually, in intermediate grades, the 
child will begin to use a dictionary as an aid in word perception. 
Beginning in grade one there should be some training preparatory 
for using the dictionary. This training will vary according to 
the particular teacher’s program. For instance familiar words, 
one on each slip of paper, may be arranged in groups according 
to the initial letter of the word. Use of a picture dictionary pro* 
vides another help. Children are readOy taught to find these 
words by use of initial letters. 

Coordination of Word Recognition Techniques. In any program 
for developing skill in word recognition, no technique should be 
overemphasized and none should be neglected. The aim is to 
promote a coordinated and well balanced use of the clues. This 
implies that the child be adequately acquainted with each type of 
clue or technique and that be know bow to choose and how to 
coordinate them for unlocking a particular word. The child will 
need guidance and practice in choosing and in using the ap- 
propriate combination of clues. This training should begin in 
grade one. 

Summary 

The attention necessary for learning to read is fostered by a 
favorable environment and specific instructional procedures. These 
include a favorable seating arrangement when teaching a group, 
avoidance of fatigue and tension, maintaining interest at a high 
level, equal opportunity for successful participation, and purpose- 
ful reading. 
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Grouping for instruction should be flexible and so organized 
that at all times a pupil is in the group where his needs for learning 
will be met. When ready to read, teaching of reading should 
begin. At all times, instruction should be adapted to individual 
differences. 

Additional aspects of the first-grade instructional program al- 
ready considered include reading readiness, sight vocabulary, word 
meanings, and word identification and recognition. Some children 
who enter grade one ■will need additional readiness training before 
beginning to read. Development of a sight vocabulary sufficient 
to assure some independence in reading plays an important rfile 
throughout grade one. A program of broad and rich experiences 
provides the basis for acquisitioo of the word meanings essential 
to normal progress in reading. Instruction in the elementary use 
of techniques and clues for word identification and recognition 
Is introduced in the first grade. The more important of these are 
picture clues, verbal context clues, word-form clues, phonetic 
analysis, structural analysis, and use of the dictionary. 

Selected references on teaching reading in the first grade are 
luted at the end of Chapter Vll. 



CHAPTER VI 

Reading in Grade One (Conf/nued) 


In the preceding chapter some of the fundamental aspects of 
the instructional tasks in teaching beginning reading have been 
considered; promotion of attentive behavior, continuation of the 
readiness program, providing an adequate supply of sight words, 
development of word meanings, and of word identlhcatlon and 
recognition techniques. In the present chapter consideration will 
be given to other basic teaching tasks. These will include organiza- 
tion for well-balanced and effective instructional procedures, 
planning foe initial reading experience, and use of experience 
charts. 

Organization for Effective Teaching 

It is generally recognized that teaching activities in the first 
grade, as well as later, should be organized to promote well- 
rounded child development. Effective teaching of reading is an 
important aspect of the total pattern, of such activities. Its achieve- 
ment involves use of the basic instructional principles which have 
been established through experiment and experience. To a large 
degree, satisfactory progress in reading proficiency through the 
grades depends upon successful mastery of the fundamentals in 
grade one. Effective teaching not only requires that the teacher be 
thoroughly acquainted with these basic principles and be enthu- 
siastic about her job, but that she be BexibJe and versatile in 
choosing her instructional methcKls and in adapting the total 
pattern of instruction to fit the individual needs and abilities of 
the pupils. There should be no overemphasis upon any one method 
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or group of methods to the neglect of others. Nor arc the basic 
principles separate items which are to be stressed one at a time. 
They form an overbpping pattern which, operating in coordina- 
tion, produce effective teaching. In short, effective teaching is well 
planned teaching organized with proper perspective with regard 
to basic principles. 

Throughout the preparation for reading in kindergarten and 
early first grade, attilueles which condition readiness for reading 
may be developed. Much of the readiness program is designed to 
foster a desire to learn to read. A comfortable and attractive 
environment while working with reading materhls is a necessity. 
Positive working attitudes may be achieved by guidance aimed at 
developing responsibility, cooperation, and spontaneity, ability to 
handle matcrbls adequately, clear understanding of what is to 
be done, skills necessary for the task, and awareness of progress 
and of success. The opposite side of the picture is avoidance of 
all unfortunate attitudes toward school and reading. Sometimes 
poor attitudes acquired prior to entering school need to be changed. 

The Interest and motivation necessary for success in learning 
to read are interdependent. Interest which provides motivation is 
derived from at least two sources: the individual interests which 
the child brings to the reading situation, and the interests developed 
by the teacher in her guidance of the pupil in directed reading 
activities. Motivation is perhaps the most potent factor determin- 
ing success in learning and is intimately related to the operation 
of all other basic principles involved in icaining. In the organiza- 
tion of reading instruction, Ihereforc, the teacher should always 
have clearly before her the need for providing the drive that 
comes from adequate motWation. This is true whether the ob- 
jective be enjoyment in the unfolding of a story, accuracy of 
comprehension, the effective use of word recognition clues, diver- 
sification of reading activities, or something else. Wlien interest 
wanes, which is the same as saying motivation lags or disappears, 
the teacher should re-examine hei: organization of the lesson or 
the procedures she is using in guidance or instruction. Any one of 
many things may have happened. TTie material may be too dif- 
ficult, prior development of the concepts involved may have been 
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printed or witten, stand for sounds already m bis oral usage. 
This is accomplished by matching sight of the symbol with the 
sound which the symbol represents. During the child’s earlier 
experience, language has been predommantly sound patterns. In 
school he begins to learn that printed and WTitten symbols rep- 
resent the sounds in his oral language. Gradually, through repeti- 
tion of the matching of sight and sound, the vbual symbols more 
naturally arouse the sounds and meanings for which they stand. 
The sounds may be spoken aloud or they may merely be silent 
speech or thought In order that the matching process may be 
accurate and effective, auditory and visual discrimination must be 
satisfactory. Furthermore, the teacher must be sure that the chUd 
is looking at and visually discriminating a word when its sound is 
given. 

The amount of repetition required in the matching of sight 
and sound to assure that the association has become effective is 
ordinarily large, but varies from child to child. Instructional tech- 
niques which maintain close attention to the matching encoura^ 
relatively rapid formation of the association and maintab con- 
sistent progress toward learning to read. Dolch (40) emphasizes 
that reading aloud is necessary to check accuracy of matching 
sight and sound. Matching, of course, is not an end in itself. It 
is only a means of developing word recognition in learning to 
read. 

The development of auditory and visual discrimination is also 
a necessary prerequisite to the phonetic analysis and visual analysis 
involv-ed in mastering word recognition techniques. To identify 
and recognize a word by sounding out its components requires 
considerable proficiency in auditory discrimination. The child 
who cannot adequately discriminate between the sounds of such 
words as house and horse will malm little progress in phonetic 
analysis. Similarly visual analysis requires proficiency in visual 
discrimination. 

The Use of Phonetic Analysis. A strong emphasis upon pho- 
netics as the method for teaching reading has serious limitations 
and as a sole method of instruction has been pretty much aban- 
doned. Nevertheless, proper use of phonetics has not and should 
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not be dispensed with. In contemporary theory and practice, it is 
not a matter of whether to use or not to use phonetic analysis, 
but rather how to employ phonetics as an economical and pro- 
ficient tool to promote word recognition in independent reading. 
At present the consensus is fliat a working knowledge of phonetic 
analysis should be acquired, and that the training be introduced 
as an intrinsic aspect of meaningful reading in a sequential pattern 
at appropriate times in the developmental stages of reading. To 
be effective, phonetic analysis must be accompanied by visval 
attalysh. As a matter of fact visual analysis naturally precedes 
the sounding. It identifies the convenient pronounceable units of 
a word such as letters, phonograms, syllables, and any other com- 
mon word elements. This guides the sounding in the phonetic 
analysis. So visual analysis aids the sounding procedure. Further- 
more, visual analysis promotes ready recognition of words in the 
sight vocabulary of the child. 

Orel end silent reeding 

Instruction in beginning reading may be primarily oral, en- 
tirely non-oral, or a combination of the two. Either extreme as 
the sole teaching method has its limitations. Too great an emphasis 
upon oral reading (ends to habituate and perpetuate such vocal- 
ization practices as lip movements, and inner speech or sub-vocal 
pronouncing of words. The non-oral method advocated by McDade 
(125) and evaluated by Buswell (22) aims to eliminate all oral 
reading both at home and in school during the period covered 
by the first two grades. To prevent the handicap of vocalization 
tendencies, oral reading as advocated by these wlters is to begin 
(in third grade) only after silent reading h thoroughly established. 
Nevertheless, as noted in Chapter I, Busnell’s results reveal that 
differences in reading performance in grade three and in grade six 
were not significant when the usual oral plus silent and the non- 
oral groups were compared. As far as the findings to date indicate, 
there is no reason to abandon a judicious combination of oral and 
silent reading instruction in favor of a completely non-oral ap- 
proach. In fact, evidence presented by Dearborn, Johnston, and 
Carmichael (35) suggests that certain assets which aid compre- 
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hension are lost when there is an overemphasis on silent reading. 
It appears that the natural tendency to stress important words in 
oral reading is associated wlh belter comprehension. 

The main argument against oral instruction in beginning reading 
is properly aimed at certain injudicious practices such as the 
following: (1) Emphases which encourage oral reading and vocal- 
tratton on any and all occasions. (2) Forcing a child to read 
aloud in a group situation when inadequately prepared, in which 
case the frustration due to lack of success and the embarrassment 
due to the self-consciousness of an awkward performance often 
reduce the child’s interest in learning to read. (3) An emphasis 
upon mechanical perfection in word calling and phrasing to a 
sacrifice of adequate comprehension or thought-getting by the 
reader. This tends not only to produce “word callers” weak in 
comprehension but also to prevent development of a satisfactory 
rate in silent reading. As pointed out by Stone (160), the teacher 
of beginning reading should appreciate the effect that her methods 
may have upon the subsequent “progress of her pupils in the more 
mature habits and attitudes required for economical and efficient 
reading” (p. 94). 

Oral language is not only a dominant form of reaction but the 
principal mode of communication for the young child. When he 
enters school, the chOd is necessarily restricted in many ways if 
there is to be order in the schoolroom and if cooperative work 
habits are to be developed. To add to all the other restrictions a 
prohibition of the natural impulse to any vocalization in learning 
to read may become exceedingly frustrating to some children. 
Transition from vocalmog to thought-getting from visual S}mibols 
without vocalization must be learned as any other skill. In normal 
progress in learning to read under proper guidance there is a 
gradual transition toward less vocalization so that by the latter 
part of the third grade the child's silent reading ordinarily is done 
with little or no lip movements and is faster than oral reading. 
This transition is necessarily a gradual process. 

Apparently some oral reading is standard practice in primary 
reading. Hildreth (96) points out dial about half of the reading 
time in the first grade is spent in oral reading. In fact, the con- 
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sensus is that oral and silent reading should be equally stressed 
in first-grade instruction. Also practical considerations suggest 
the desirability of a proper balance behveen silent and oral read- 
ing in first-grade reading instruction. It is now rccognhed that 
beginning with the first reading lessons, both oral and silent read- 
ing have a place in school activities. In beginning reading, word 
meanings aroused by printed symbols are derived from one’s 
background of oral word meanings a^umulated in prior language 
development. Oral reading, therefore, can become the basis for 
learning to think meanings into context reading. Complete non- 
ora! reading instruction eliminates this meaningful link and thus 
represents a narrow approach. Although in beginning reading, 
oral expression based upon a child’s experience constitutes the 
foundation for associating meanings with printed symbols, silent 
looking and thinking should be required in the same lesson. In 
fact there should be practice in silent reading from the beginning 
of instruction to promote coffiprehension without prosounemg 
the words employed. 

Teachers can achieve good pupil progress in teaching pupils 
to team to read by maintaining flexibility in this balancing of oral 
and sUent procedures. Each procedure is given proper emphasis 
in the face of instructional needs as they arise. In general, neither 
oral nor silent reading, therefore, should be viewed as a sole method 
of reading Instruction, for each is a technique for meeting special 
instructional needs. See Chapter V3I for teaching of oral and 
silent reading. 

Flexibility in Instructional procedures 

Present thinking and good practice suggest that instruction in 
primary reading should employ diversified procedures rather 
than an adherence to any single “method.” This implies flexibility 
in choice of the procedure that appears most appropriate for the 
task at hand. The viewpoint that reading is essentially a thinking 
process and *ial aS reading shcra&d s’btyaW be 

in mind at all times. Although die pattern of Initial instruction 
in reading will depend somewhat upon the policies of the school 
system and upon the individual teacher, it should be organired 
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to be in harmony with the basic principles of effective teachmf: 
and to provide for flexibility in procedures. This holds true 
whether one begins witli experience charts, basal readers, or 
some combination of the two. 

Inlroduefion fo Reading 

Consideration has been given to preparation of the child for 
beginning reading experiences, to organization of ebssroom activi- 
ties, and to some of the instructional tasks in the first grade. As 
the child progresses toward the stage where he is ready to begin 
to read, he not only develops a desire to leam to read but he also 
gradually comes to realize that printed symbols stand for mean- 
ings. When the proper stage of readiness has been achieved, 
teaching is organized for assoebting specific printed symbols with 
specific meanhiss that are already represented In the oral language 
pattern of the child. Thus the be^nings of a sight vocabulary 
are acquired through the recognition of certain word forms. Then 
there can be progress to the reading of short sentences and stories. 

In associating printed symbols with meanings there must be 
accurate matching of the visual word form with the sound of the 
spoken word. The substitution of printed symbols for oral symbols 
represents a first step in learning to read. Several devices have 
been found eflective in this init'tal exposure to reading. 

The use of children’s names and other labels provides practice 
in identifying symbols. As a marker to indicate a child’s posses- 
sions it has been found advbable to employ only the first name 
at first. The name in script may be placed on a box containing 
seatwork materials, on cards or slips of paper to place near a 
hook in the cloakroom and on the child’s desk, and other pos- 
sessions. Guidance in matching a name with its sound and for 
silent identification b provided through blackboard work by the 
teacher. Names of committee members may be written on the 
board or posted or\ the buU^a board. Other labels and signs 
find similar uses. The cards containing the printed names of 
objects may be placed on tables, doors, chairs, and other articles 
in the classroom. Signs in other parts of the school and outside 
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the school serve a similar puipose. In all formal teaching situa- 
tions, of course, there must be several oral repetitions of a name 
or word to assure recognition of the symbol. Picture labels find 
simllir use. Pictures with single word labels lilc house, car, or dog 
may be homemade by cutting pictures from magazines and attach- 
ing the appropriate words, or prepared picture-word cards may 
be obtained from school supply houses. Scrapbooks of labeled 
pictures may be assembled. Many of these pictures find a use in 
activity units and as a basis for acquiring background of experi- 
ence so necessary in concept and language development. 

The use oj action words prox'ides onother opportunity to match 
word form with meaning. These words, used singly, may be pre- 
sented on the board or on cards. After aid in identification, some 
word denoting action, as walk, sit. nm. or hop Is presented and 
(he child called upon carries out the action. Sometimes, the child 
to carry out the act b designated by presenting hts printed name 
along with the word. Various word pmci like those presented 
by Dolch (40) may be used to advantage for the repetition needed 
to speed up word recognition. 

As some progress b achieved in recognizing single words, 
simple directions and announcements may be written on the black- 
board and posted on the bulletin board. Thus the listing of a com- 
mittee with the responsibility of each member may be posted. 
Thb continues practice in identification of one’s name and com- 
bines use of action words with the nouns which indicate duties. 
Thus: John, pass the paper, and so on. Similarly the teacher 
may give directions for classroom activities by writing them on 
the blackboard, or by pointing to a set of directions in a list already 
on tile board, for instance. Put your books away. In the beginning 
of the use of a printed direction the teacher must of course read 
the direction aloud as she points to each word in iL Checking 
with individual children must be made to assure that there is 
accurate matching of sight and sound, or sight and meaning when 
action rather than verbal rcspcmsc b required. Use of the bulletin 
board also provides fine opportunities for posting announcements 
of everyday happenings, plans, and information items that are 
“newsworthy" in terms of the interests and experience of the 
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children. Samples: John has a puppy," It is raining today; Jane 
brought her skip-rope to school. These devices emphasize that 
meaning can be obtained from printed symbols and also provide 
material for much language ^^’o^lc in addition to furnishing informa- 
tion which fosters desirable social interaction and cooperation 
among the children. 

When exposure to printed symbols in the form of single words 
and later to words in simple sentences as they appear in directions 
and announcements continues, the children gradually acquire a 
recognition vocabulary of sight words that arc to be used in later 
reading activities. The transition from these initial reading activi- 
ties to the reading of experience charts or booV^ occurs naturally 
and effectively. It should be emphasized that the transition is 
usually gradual. 

Learning that printed symbob stand for meanings b promoted 
by many other activities and experiences. Children note that the 
teacher reads stories by looking at the print in boolcs and that 
members of bis family read the newspaper, magazines, and books. 
Even before entering school, most children have learned which 
of tbclr picture books contam certain stories. Thus the relations 
between print, language, and experience are emphasized. From 
the beginning of reading experiences, it is essential that compre- 
hension be emphasized. The mere memorizing of the sounds in- 
volved in pronouncing the printed word is not adequate. This 
would lead to word calling and become a handicap to effective 
progress in learning to read. 

The consensus of expert opinion b that the miscellaneous 
materials described above, as well as experience charts, should be 
in either printing or script text rather than cursive handwriting. 
Script text is cither typed text or manuscript writing. Its advantage 
lies in a close resemblance to book type. 

Experience Charts 

After some training with script text in the initial introduction 
to reading, reading programs vary with teachers and the require- 
ments of the school program. In some cases, books in a basic 
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reading series are soon introduced and successive books in the 
scries arc depended upon to provide in an ordered sequence the 
basic material for reading instruction. In other situations, intro- 
duciion to the basic scries of readers occurs early but use of 
certain script-text material is continued along with the basic 
reader series. In still other situations the use of experience charts 
Is emphasized. These charts, in the form of script text, are em- 
ployed for beginning reading. Book reading is delayed until the 
children have acquired a sight vocabulary of about 50 to 150 
words and they have some skill in word recognition techniques. 
The experience charts may or may not continue to be used 
throughout the year along with book reading. Since most teachers 
make some use of experience charts, their rdle needs examination. 

These charts arc made up of sentences related to some unit of 
pupil experience such as a trip to the zoo, care of pets, or n picnic. 
Sentences, dictated by the pupils, are printed on the blackboard by 
the teacher and then read by her. Under the teacher’s guidance 
each sentence Is revised by the children for simplicity of expres- 
sion and clarity of bnguage, and so arranged that a coherent 
story is told. “Reading” of the completed story by the children 
may be done from the board or may wait until the materbi 
has been transferred to a chart or duplicated in script text. Uses 
and llmicaiions of experience charts are discussed in detail by 
Detu (7),Dolch (40), and McKee (126). 

Initial use of experience charts 

In the early days of grade one, experience charts may be an 
integral part of the reading readiness program. At this level they 
provide opportunities for group cooperation and language de- 
velopment as well as other training basic to the reading that is (o 
come bter. In the ebss or group situation, and under guidance of 
the teacher, each pupil learns to participate and at the same time 
to recognize the contribution of othen. Desirable pupU attitudes 
toward each other and toward the teacher are developed. Oppor- 
tunities arc provided for improvement in thinking and oral lan- 
guage expression. And when the teacher reads the unit on the 
board and points along the lines of print while the children attend. 
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the realization prows that printed symbols carry meaning. Interest 
in what the print says b intensified and the desire to learn to read 
increases. The attention thus fostered gradually leads to per- 
ceptual differentiation. The child begins to note that the suc- 
cessive lines arc somewhat difTcFcnt and then that the word forms 
in a single line arc not alike. Eventually, with proper teacher 
guidance, the child begins to identify certain word forms. The 
child is beginning to read. Experience charts, therefore, not only 
develop group participation and language facility, but also give 
desirable training in vbual dberimination. 

Basle requirements tn eonstruding experience chorts 

To be maximally effective, these charts should fulfill certain 
requirements. The sentences employed should be short, clear, 
simple, and in words and language forms employed by the chil- 
dren in their oral communication. About five to seven sentences 
are sufficient for one chart The sentences should be so cofir- 
dinated or related to each other in prc>pcr sequence that they 
constitute a story or exposition, such as caring for a plant In 
the same and in successive charts it b desirable to repeat as 
frequently as possible the more important or most used words. 

Words repeated in the same chart provide an incentive to note 
likenesses and differences in word forms. Rereading of a chart 
should continue only as long as interest motivates the attention 
necessary in matching sight with sound. If thb matching is not 
done, learning does not take place. The charts should be satis- 
factorily constructed with proper alignment of words in a sentence, 
correct spacing of words, and legibility of the print In some 
instances it b desirable to provide space for drawing illustrations 
or pasting in pictures. 

Some of the more frequently mentioned limitations of experi- 
ence charts as reading material for beginning reading may be 
listed: (1) As noted earlier, it b difficult or even impossible to 
employ flie word repetition necessary for developing an adequate 
sight vocabulary. (2) Too frequently the experience units are 
themselves uninteresting to flie pupils, or the interest present in 
organizing a unit b kified by excessive rereading of the chart 
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(3) In reading experience charts the child tends to rely upon 
memory rather than upon recognition of word forms. (4) Finally, 
the excessive mechanical work required of the teacher in con- 
structing experience charts is a handicap. 

Experience charts and the sight vocabulary 

One of the aims frequently cited in using experience charts is 
to develop a sight vocabulary to facilitate book reading. Accord- 
ing to both Dolch (40) and McKee (126), however, experience 
charts should not be depended upon for the teaching of initial 
sight vocabulary, particularly if sole dependence is upon use of 
such charts. The fact that a child repeats accurately the sentences 
in an experience chart should not be misinterpreted by the teacher. 
During the early stages of this kind of training, the chart “reading” 
is largely repeating the story from memory. Even with subsequent 
experience charts, as the child progresses through the first grade, 
only some of the words arc recogniwd. The rest are filled in from 
memory. 

True reading charts inevitably introduce new words too rapidly 
for adequate repetition of even (be important words. For instance, 
the average prt-primer introduces not more than two new words on 
any one page, with on average of slightly less than one new word per 
page and provision is made for about 25 repetitions by the end of 
the book. Nevertheless, most authorities admit the usefulness of 
experience units for other purposes such as the above-mentioned 
use for certain aspects of reading readiness. It seems obvious that 
experience charts should not be employed exclusively either in 
beginning reading or in building a sight vocabulary. Although 
successful use of experience charts in preparation for systematic 
book reading has occurred, this appears to have been achieved 
by exceptional or master teachers. In the hands of the average 
teacher, total reliance upon use of experience units tends to pro- 
duce ineffectual reading instmetion or even contribute to nega- 
tivisms and reading disabilities. 

A suggested role for experience units and charts 

There is no mistaking, however, that experience units can be 
very useful. In general, the working out of an experience unit 
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provides training in group cooperation and tends to be an enjoyable 
social experience. Secondly, as already mentioned, experience 
xmits can foster certain aspects of reading readiness such as learn- 
ing that printed symbols stand for meanings, and can provide 
additional opportunity for perceptual development in visual 
discrimination and in matching sight with sound. Perhaps the 
most important role of experience units, however, is the oppor- 
tunity they provide for language development prior to reading, 
during initial reading instruction and continuing after systematic 
reading is under way. In fact, experience units appear to be an 
essential supplement to any de%'clopmental reading program. 
Learning to think and speak mote clearly promotes reading 
readiness at any stage of maturity. Furthermore, e.xpcrience units 
may be employed to clarify coitcepts involved in particular reading 
units. Finally, experience units through the elementary grades 
may havu a unique function in language development, not specifi- 
cally aimed at preparation for reading. Well-rounded chDd devel- 
opment is aided by group discussion under teacher goidance of 
activities and experiences. The results of these are organized in 
charts at the early leveb. Later the children assume more re- 
sponsibility for the recording. Reliving these experiences, either 
when read by the teacher or by the chfidren is an enjoyable 
activity. This latter use of experience xmits, which not only has 
desirable language values but also provides reading activities 
distinct from book reading, fa becoming more common. It is 
suggested here that experience xmits may well find their most 
effective role, not primarily in developing a vocabulary for initial 
book reading, but as part of a coordinated and well-balanced 
language des’clopment program. 


Olher Approaches to Beginning instruetion 

Use of a basic reading series fa fairly common in be^nning 
reaefing instruction. The progress fa from the reading readiness 
book to pre-primers and primers. Children are grouped in terms of 
readiness for reading, the best prepared group starting reading 
first. Little or no emphasis fa placed upon experience units. Frc- 
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quently there is a rather sharp break between the readiness book 
and the first pre-primer. Considerable dependence is placed upon 
pictures for context. Pre-primer materials are approached by such 
means as reading a story after the teacher, and discussing the 
story and pictures. Picture word-cards or large picture books are 
also useful. Visual discrimination necessary for recognition of 
word forms is encouraged. In any case, a story i$ dealt with as a 
unit. Less and less preliminary preparation is used until the 
children meet the new W’ords in the verbal context of the new 
story. Strict adherence to bask series is considered by Betts (7) 
to be less effective than a combination of experience units with 
book reading. 

Teachers in general adhere neither to a strictly basic series nor 
to an all-out experience approach. Some variation or combination 
between them tends to be used. The program is organized to move 
fonvard into the most elementary readers as rapidly as possible. 
Script text ol various kinds, including experience units, are em- 
ployed in blackboard and chart work for developing visual dis- 
crimination and word perception. Easy books are soon introduced 
and used along with saipt-text material. 

Irrespective of the approach, (be well trained teacher wUl be one 
who employs proper grouping and is versatile in attending to 
individual needs. Houever, as indicated throughout the discussion, 
the obscn'ation of practices and the study of the professional 
literature on reading suggest that some approaches arc more 
promising than others. 


Topical Units and Basic Instruction 
Topical units of instruction are commonly employed at all 
grade levels in many elementary schools. In fact, Bond and 
Wagner (16) advocate that a rather constant use be made of 
topiral units in class enterprises. To a large extent, the materials 
in readers of basic series arc organized around topical units. 
Examples of such units arc the farm, pels, the circus, Indians, and 
the seashore. A class unit may come directly from material in a 
bask reader or it may be an outgro«lh of other cb$s activities. 
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Topical units are particubriy appropriate in situations where 
group methods of instruction arc employed and where emphasis 
is placed upon adjusting instruction to individual differences. 

The organization and use of topical units arc discussed widely 
in many educational publications- Bond and Wagner (16) and 
Bond and Handlan (15) stress the part played by topical units 
in reading programs. Pratt (135) and Storm (161) discuss the 
rfile of topical units In adjusting reading programs to individuals. 
And Hndrcth (96) describes the use of experience units in the 
0rst grade. Outlines of sample units with extensive bibliographies 
are given in Bulletins by the University of Minnesota Elementary 
Demonstration School Faatity, Numbers Three (182) and Six 
(183). 

The typical teaching unit should provide ample opportunities 
for purposeful reading. The degree to which the unit is worth- 
while depends largely upon the avaibbility of relevant reading 
materials. As noted by Bond and Wagner (16), experience units 
are suitable for topical study by pupils in a specific grade only 
when there are appropriate materbls for these children to read. 
In other words, in addUtoo to being relevant and approprbte in 
level of difficulty, the materials must be interesting and provide 
experiences needed by the children. 

Topical units may be introduced early in the reading program, 
even In the first grade. At no grade level should a child be asked 
to read material that he is not prepared to handle effectively. 
Obviously, a child cannot learn about a topic through reading if 
he cannot read the material with understanding. 

Effectively organized teaching units promote growth in reading 
proficiency and are recommended for use throughout the ele- 
mentary grades. Under no circumstances, however, should topical 
units take the pbee of basic instruction in reading. Unit organiza- 
tion in rebtion to reading instruction receives further consideration 
in Chapter XI. 
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Summary 

Effective reading instruction is based upon principles whicJj 
have been established through controlled experiments and class- 
room experiences. In first-grade instruction these include con- 
sideration of attitudes, interests and motivation, pupil needs, 
purpose in reading, and choice of materials, Instructional pro- 
cedures should be diversified and flexible. Organization of the 
instructional procedures, therefore, should provide for a balanced 
program with proper emphasis upon training in auditory and 
visual analysis, phonetic analysis, and a combination of oral 
and silent reading. In his introduction to reading, the child is 
taught that printed and written symbols stand for meanings in a 
variety of situations. 

The use of experience charts becomes an integral part of reading 
instruction in grade one. Used alone the charts are inadequate 
for developing the necessary sight vocabulary. However, experi- 
ence charts do provide oppoctuni^ for essential training in group 
cooperation, visual discrimination, and the matching of sight 
with sound. Perhaps the most important r6Ie of experience charts, 
however, consists of the opportunity provided for training in 
language development prior to reading, during initial reading 
instruction, and after systematic reading is under way. 

Methods of instruction in beginning reading vary. Some teachers 
depend mainly upon experience charts. Others adhere for the most 
part to the use of a basic series of readen. Ordinarily, however, 
a compromise is reached between the experience approach and 
use of basic reader scries. In any case, versatility on the part of 
the teacher in adjusting instruction to pupil abilities and needs 
is essential. Although tojncal units may be used, they should not 
replace basic instruction. 

Selected references on teaching reading in the first grade arc 
Usted at liui twi ot Chapter VIL 



CHAPTER VII 

Reading in Grade One (Continued) 


The previous chapter has been concerned with basic principles 
underlying instruction in first-grade reading, an evaluation of 
teaching methods employed, introducing the child to reading and 
the use o£ experience charts. The present chapter will deal with 
organization of the program in preparation for transition to book 
reading, progress in book reading, development of independence 
in choice and use of books, and evaluation of progress in first- 
grade reading. 


Preparatlort for Book Reading 

Introducing the child to reading carries instruction through what 
is usually designated as the pre-primer period. It is during this 
period that the child acquires the initial sight vocabulary of about 
75 words necessary for successful reading of primers. As noted 
in the previous chapter, several approaches have been employed 
in building this initial sight vocabulary. The writer recommends 
that during this period the child be introduced to reading through 
a balanced program which makes use of a well coordinated 
combination of homemade matetbis such as script text, labels, 
notices and bulletins, experkoce units with charts, and pre- 
primers. This coordination can be achieved best by avoiding any 
overemphasis upon a sin^e approach, by recognizing limitations 
and by capitalizing on the advantages offered by each kind of 
material. This implies a steady (kvelopmental progress from 
learning that printed symbols cany meaning, through recognition 
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of word forms to where a simple book story cao be read with ac- 
curacy, understanding, and pleasure. 

TronsStlen to book reading 

The labels and action words are introduced early. There can be 
a natural progression to short signs, notices, and bulletins with 
controlled vocabulary. At an appropriate time, which is fairly 
early, the first pre-primer is introduced. The proper workbooks 
together with teacher-made exercises printed in script text that 
are needed for supplementary practice in word recognition, are 
to be used simultaneously with the other materials. As they pro- 
gress in accumulating a sight vocabulary, some children will be 
able to read an increasing proportion of the chart material 
derived from experience units, particularly if the teacher is suc- 
cessful in appropriately controlling the vocabubry in these charts. 
As a matter of fact, the more lengthy posted notices, announce- 
meats, and bulletins are not greatly diUerent from the well 
constructed experience charts. Nevertheless, systematic teaching 
of word form recognition and consecutive reading is ordinarily 
better accomplished with the pre-primer material, plus homemade 
supplementary exercises where vocabulary control Is adequate, 
than with experience charts alone. Furthermore, the stories and 
bnguage in the better pre-primers arc usually as intimately lebted 
to childhood experience as those In experience charts. 

If carefully organized, (his introduction to the reading program 
■will lesuU in a natural and steady accumulation of a si^l vocabu- 
lary accompanied by progress in reading sentences and stories. 
The variation in individual rates of progress must be provided for 
by flexible grouping of the children with attention to individual 
needs. 

The choice of the first pre-ptimer for use in fiiis transition period 
determines to a large degree the fitcility and gratification with 
which children learn to read. The criterb for this selection are 
the same as those appropriate for choice of a basic series of 
readers (discussed below). Ordinarily successive pre-primers in 
the same basic series provide more adequate vocabubry control 
than shifting back and forth between scries. When one series is 
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finished a shift may be made to another. There is apt to be only 
moderate vocabulary overlap from one pre-primer series to an- 
other. 

Children should have thorough orientation and preparation 
before beginning reading in the first pre-primer. In this they leam 
about the general nature of the boot and something about the 
main characters and their relations with each other. Furthermore, 
the children need to be specifically prepared for effective reading 
of each selection and for doing the appropriate exercises in the 
accompanying workbooks. Teachers’ manuals which accompany 
series of pre-primers give detailed instructions for introducing the 
books to children and for teaching each of the successive selections. 
Despite the fact that the teacher’s task is facilitated by the direc- 
tions and suggestions in the manual, no manual should be fol- 
lowed slavishly. 

There will be considerable varbtion in rate of acquiring a sight 
vocabulary and progress through the pre-primer period. Hence 
children become ready for progressing into primer and first readers 
at different times. FlexibOity in groupbg, which is implicit in 
individualized teaching, wiU provide for each child a continuous 
developmental progression from pre-primers to primers to first 
readers. 

Coordinating the program in beginning reeding 

At this point further note may be taken of the importance of 
coordination in the reading program. Although separate con- 
sideration has been given to various phases of the instructional 
task, these are not kept separated in the teaching of reading. To 
a large degree, they are operating together in the coordinated 
program. Principles of effective teaching are, of course, basic. 
Taking care of individual needs means flexible grouping: some 
pupUs in the readiness group, some in introduction to reading 
activities and still others in more advanced book reading, with 
shifting from group to group as indicated by growth in proficiency. 
OraT and siienx reading arc appropriately balanced from the begin- 
ning. Emphasis upon purposeful reading for understanding, ac- 
quisition of word recognition techniques and building a sight 
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vocabulary go on hand in hand. All these aspects are coordinated 
to produce a v.eU-babn«d program in which the child progresses 
naturally and efTectively in a developmental sequence, the rate 
of which b determined by hb learning capacity, adjustment to 
the school and class situations, background of experience, and 
the like. It seems clear that (eachiag first-graders to read b a 
complex and arduous job. 

Special chapters will be devoted to the details involved in word 
recognition techniques, vocabulary growth, comprehension devel- 
opment, individualoation of teaching, and remedial instruction. We 
turn now to book reading. 

Progress in Book Reading 

Irrespective of procedures emphasized during the introduction 
to reading and development of the initial sight vocabulary, the 
child eventually progresses to book reading in primers and then 
first readers. Earlier iastructwn with miscellaneous script-text 
materials, blackboard work, and experience units has prepared 
the child for pre-primer work and has accompanied such reading. 
Work with ilic pre-primer has Involved practice in handling a 
book, finding the place, turning pages, progressing from one page 
to the next, use of picture context and sharing experiences in 
preparation for a unit of study. Systematic training in book read- 
ing becomes a reality with progress to the primer level. Thb step 
is keenly anticipated by the pupils who. in addition to reading 
from their own books, arc keenly interested in the longer stories 
with plots. 

The vehicle for systcmaUc training in reading habits b usually 
a basic reader scries. Tlie more adequate of these series, with 
their control of vocabulary and language sequences, provide op- 
portunity for developing esscnt'ial reading skills such as folienving 
the sequence of events in a story, recognizing words in context, 
and comprehension of mcaningji. ITie teacher will, of course, 
continue to use script-text and blackboard materiab as well as 
experience units to introduce the child to stories in the books, 
to clarify relevant concepts, and for drill cxcrcbcs. As soon as a 
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child demonstrates that he can read effectively at one level he 
is advanced to the next level of the series. Thus a steady de- 
velopmental progress is achieved. 

Choice of a basic series 

Several factors should be considered in choosing a basic series 
of readers. The pictures should be in colors, properly placed near 
the top of the page, and plentiful. They also should be relevant to 
the story so that they may provide proper context clues as aids to 
word recognition. The stories should involve experiences common 
to the background of the children, and be well written and inter- 
esting in plot. The typographical layout in the books should be 
attractive and the printing highly legible. Control of vocabulary 
and language structure should be appropriate for promoting a 
gradual and continuous progress in acquisition of the sight vocabu- 
lary and other reading skills. A satisfactory basic series will 
provide a good instructor’s manual and a plentiful supply of 
supplementary materials such as workbooks and check exercbes 
as aids to teaching and learning. 

Use ef a basic reader series 

Hildreth (96) notes that practice varies widely in the use of 
basic series of readers. At one extreme basic readers provide 
the foundation of all reading instruction from the beginning. In 
other situations there b greater flexibility of usage, such as intro- 
ducing the series some weeks after the beginning of reading 
instruction, using a combination of readers from different series 
at each level of instruction, supplementing the basic series with 
other books of an easier level, or using special story books and 
readers of various kinds as supplements to the basic scries. Never- 
theless, the most common procedure has been to use one book 
after another in the same basic series. In terms of vocabularv’ 
control and sequential arrangement of units, it b probably 
desirable that children progress through the pre-primers and 
primers of one series before attempting to read books in a dif- 
ferent basic series. The special advantage of progressing from 
one book to the next in a good basic series of readers is the 
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control in sequential development that can be achieved. The basic 
series permits assimilation of vocabulary terms and the acquisi- 
tion of other skills to become a gradual and continuous step-by- 
siep progress. 

Nevertheless, there are also sound arguments for using readers 
from more than one basic series. It is desirable for a child to 
achieve proper proficiency in reading at one level before he 
advances to the next. For example, the use of first readers can 
be deferred until the child shows a high degree of sWll in reading 
primer materials. To achieve this there must be more practice 
in fluent, easy reading beyond that achieved in a single basic 
series. Furthermore, to maintain pupils’ interest in reading, new 
materials of appropriate difficulty ate needed for this practice. 
These materials can be obtained by selecting from other basic 
series additional books with a large degree of overlapping in 
vocabulary. Reading these, in addition to providing review of 
old words, will achieve some broadening of the reading vocabu^ 
lary without unduly increasing reading difficulty. 

There are other important uses in the first grade for basic series 
of readers. Since books in any modern series tend to be ac> 
curatdy graded ia difficulty, the diversified materials may be used 
to good advantage in adjusting instruction to individual needs. 
In the individualized program, ho^vever, from the first the most 
mature group should have access at odd times to a variety of 
books of appropriate difficulty level. Also certain material in 
basic readers may sometimes be used to advantage in experience 
units, either for extension of infonnation or as a foundation upon 
which to develop the unit, that is, the circus, farm life, pets, home 
life, and so on. 

Developing independeRce (n choice ond use of books 

Some children love to read extensively, others do not. Never- 
theless, there should be for all children incentives to develop 
independence in the choice and use of books. Incentives may 
take various forms. An essential part of every primary classroom 
is the reading or library comer with its tables for reading. Here 
there should be assembled an abundance of books of varying 
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and appropriate levels of difficolty. Time should be provided for 
perusing these materials as a leisure activity. The books are 
changed from time to time. At first they arc picture books, pre- 
primers and primers. As the children progress, these arc replaced 
by other books from the school library and other sources. 
Frequently pupil-made booklets arc of real interest to other 
chDdren. 

Interest in specific books is generated by the teacher’s enticing 
comments and by her reading aloud of exciting parts. Complete 
reading by the teacher of poems, rhymes, stories, and material on 
a wide variety of subject matter (science, nature study, travel) 
provides an incentive for examining books, and eventually for 
choosing and reading books. Guidance as well as opportunity, 
therefore, arc helpful in developing independence in the choice 
and use of books. 

As the child goios a fair degree of skiU ia fsading, some de- 
parture in regular classwork from the basic scries of readers 
broadens experience, develops interest in reading, and provides 
incentives for an extension of reading activities. AU this tends 
toward greater independence in the use of reading material. With 
increase in reading proficiency this tendency should accelerate. 

Supplementary reading materiah 

It has already been suggested that the work \siih basic texts 
may be, and usually b, supplemented by blackboard work, chart 
reading, the use of homemade script text of various kinds for 
practice exercbes and review work. Bulletins continue to be a 
useful device. The task of maintaining the bulletin board can be 
more and more turned over to pupib as they gain in reading and 
writing skill. On it may be dbplayed a variety of interesting 
material such as accounts of activities, directions for activities, 
assignments and mfoimation on other aspects of school life. 

Muhisraph Materials Serve Many Purposes. Practice exercbes 
of various kinds, homemade stories, and the like may be multi- 
graphed so each child may have hb own copy. Similarly, copies 
of charts, buUedns, and notices may be assembled in the chfid’s 
notebook. Detailed suggestions for construction and use of charts. 
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bulletins and various kinds of related exercises are given by Betts 
(7), by Hildreth (96), and in the Iowa Elementary Teachers 
Handbook (103). 

Workbooks Find Important Uses. The workbooks provided 
with basic reader series furnish practice, review, and check tests 
for reading lessons of the text. Other wotkbooVa are available 
for training in word perception, comprehension in silent reading 
and other speciCc aspects of reading. Drawing and coloring ex- 
ercises are usually included. Properly used, workbooks may be- 
come an important aid in the development and checking of word 
discrimination, comprehension of words, sentences, and para- 
graphs, use of context clues in word recognition, following se- 
quence of ideas, and so on. There are certain hazards to be avoided 
in using workbooks. Children may misunderstand directions, use 
inadequate techniques of interpretation, or adopt faulty pro- 
cedures. Misuse of wotkbooks can easily degenerate into mere 
busy work. Close supervision is required, therefore, to assure 
proper procedures and adequate training with these materials. 
In a balanced progmm, workbook activities provide a useful 
supplement to work with basic readers. 

InstrtKih/t Is Facilitated by Vse of Teacher^s Guidebooks. 
Teacher manuals are provided with the better basic series of 
readers. These are very useful and should be employed con- 
sistently by the teacher foe suggestions on introducing units, 
organizing the reading lesson, introducing new words and con- 
cepts, and so on. This does not mean that the teacher may not 
deviate from the manual. Any teacher, however, will find much 
that is useful in a well constructed manual and will also find 
that it is a labor-saving device. 

Learnins the Names of Letters Occurs Incidentally. The use of 
certain materials provides incidental training In learning the names 
of the dillerent letters and learning that the names are not the 
same as the sounds. This ocnos at about the time work begins 
on word structure and word analysis. But specific drill in letter- 
naming divorced from word context should be avoided. The 
order of the letters in the alphabet will be acquired gradually as 
the pupils work with a picture dictionary and word lists. In this 
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way the learning of letter names and the alphabetic order b 

spread through the first-grade period. 


Teaching Oral and Silent Reading 

As already noted in Chapter VI, any well coordinated reading 
program will provide a place for both oral and silent reading 
beginning in the first grade, and will continue throughout the 
higher levek. An overemphasb upon either oral or silent reading, 
however, is not conducive to best progress in reading proficiency. 
HUdreth (96) stresses thb mutual association between oral and 
silent reading. 

To form effective silent reading habits, practice in silent reading 
should begin wth the earliest lessons. When a certain script text b 
presented either on the blackboard, on flash cards or in other 
form, the chUdren are asked to examine it and think what it means. 
Comprehension of the words, phrases, or sentences can be in- 
dicated by explaining the meaning, by a “j’cs” or “no” answer to 
a question or by performing some activity. If desired, the response 
can be made by showing a *^es” or “no” card. Delaying the 
response until the child has looked at the material and thought 
what it means b effective. In thb way, attention is directed toward 
meanings of symbols without oral pronunciation. At times a 
whole lesson may be devoted to silent reading. In addition to 
script-text materiab, a variety of material for silent reading prac- 
tice b found in workbooks. These silent reading procedures are, 
of course, transferred to work with the basic readers. 

In the first grade, children read orally to the teacher, to each 
other, and to the class. Effective oral reading, like any skill, must 
be learned. Even in beginning reading, the oral reading of a 
word or sentence should be preceded by vbual examination and 
thinking of its meaning, that b, sUent reading comes before oral 
reading. Thb maintains the empbasb upon meaning and at the 
same time tends to prevent developnrent of mechanical word- 
by-word pronunciation. Furtbennoie, the habit of glancing 
ahead and anticipating meanings fe fostered. Thb habit b par- 
ticularly important later when si^t oral reading b occasionally 
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undcrtaVcn. At the early stages ot beginning reading, oral reading 
to the group should occur only when the pupil has practically 
memorized the material. Later in this grade, reading to an audience 
is done only after careful preparation to clear up pronunciation 
and meaning difficulties, and to improve phrasing and enunciation. 
This involves silent reading, teacher aid on difllcult words, and 
guidance in general before proceeding fo read to the class. In 
other words, the teacher should make sure that a pupil is well 
enough practiced to give a successful performance before he at- 
tempts to read to the group. No pupil should be put in the em- 
barrassing and frustrating position of reading orally to a group 
without adequate preparation. Listening to oral reading must be 
made and kept a pleasurable experience. ThU is po.ssible only 
when the reader is well prepared. 

The practice of silent before oral reading involves certain 
hazards that should be appreciated. Asking the pupils to read a 
sentence or paragraph silently prior to an oral reading supposedly 
provides an opportunity for visual examination of the words 
involved, for working out unknown words, for getting meanings, 
and for grasping the thought of the scoteoce or paragraph as a 
whole, lius works well when the conditions are such (hat the 
child can actually understand what the sentence says. Some chil- 
dren need teacher help and guidance in this. Words which are 
apt to cause difTiculiy may be put on the board and pronounced, 
or the pupil may point to the word he does not know and the 
teacher whispers it to him. Stated differently, in insuring that 
silent reading comes before oral it is presupposed that the ma- 
terial can be read, otherwise help must be provided to enable 
this to be done. It b not suflicient to provide time and assume 
that the child is reading comprehendingly. He may be sitting 
idly and thereby acquiring banniul habits. 


Appraisal Progress in Virsf-Orode Keoding 

Good teaching necessarily involves continuous appraisal of 
progress in learning to read. This begins with the appraisal of 
reading readiness and continues throu^out the grades. The devel- 
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opmcntal record of a child’s progress provides information on 
individual needs and provides a basis for grouping and for guid- 
ance in instruction. The child’s record is consulted in conferences 
with parents and is passed on to the next teacher when the child 
is promoted. It is best to have a separate folder for each child. 

Data which constitute materials for appraisal arc derived from 
various sources such as scores on standardixed reading tests, 
teacher-made tests, test materbls which accompany basic readers 
and workbooks, as well as from teacher observations of adjust- 
ment behavior and of day by day reading performance. Details for 
appraising growth in learning to read are given in Chapters XVII 
and XVIII. 

Satisfactory adjustment of instruction to individual di/Ierenees 
in first-grade reading is dependent upon a continuing appraisal of 
progress in learning to read. In fact, effective instruction requires 
that reading difficulties be discovered and remedied as they occur, 
whether this is in the first grade or later. 

Various types of difficulties may appear in first-grade reading. 
The child may need additional training in the Ieft-t>right per- 
ceptual sequences both in reading words and lines of print. A 
child may have special difficult in mastering and applying word 
recognition techniques for use in unlocking unfamiliar words. He 
may need special training in idoati^ring word forms, use of verbal 
context, phonetics, or in all of these. Or guidance may be needed 
in the cobrdinaUon of these techniques. Difficulties in visual or 
auditory discrimination may suggest the need of a physical ex- 
amination, additional training or both. Progress in accumulating 
a sight vocabulary may be abnormally slow. Gaps in experience 
background may appear. Some cbDdren may have difficulties in 
vocabulary and sentence comprehension. The purpose in back 
of the demand for some kinds of reading may not be clearly 
understood. A few children, due to emotional difficulties, may 
find it hard to adjust to the learning situations in the classroom. 
All these are samples of difficulties that may handicap one pupil 
or another. The difficulties may be clearly identified and evaluated 
through systematic appraisal. More detailed consideration will be 
given to these matters in Chapter XU. 
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Achievement to Expect In Grade One 

Marked individual differences arc to be expected in the reading 
progress made by first-grade pupils. By the end of the grade, 
and with normal opjxjrtunities plus satisfactory teaching, some 
children will read u'cH beyond beginning second-grade level; others 
will have made only slight gains. Hildreth (96) has ably out- 
lined the progress to be expected by the more capable (average) 
learners by the end of the first year. With easy materials the 
children will reveal satisfactory word recognition and understand- 
ing in reading sentences and paragraphs from books, charts, and 
other sources. \Vhat has been read will be remembered well 
enough to be discussed. The pupils will read orally with under- 
standing and expression. They wlU reveal some independence in 
word Identification and recognition and in story reading. Also 
they will have accumulated a considerable sight vocabulary. The 
children will also have developed desirable attitudes toward 
reading, skill in use of books as well as some interest ond enjoy- 
ment in free reading of library and other books outside the basic 
materials. Ability to concentrate for short periods on workbooks 
and other practice exercises will have been acquired. Finally, 
homemade tests, check tests which accompany readen and stand- 
ardized tests designed for the first-grade level will be responded 
to successfully. 


Basic Nature of Reodiii0 in Grade One 

The introduction to and progress in reading during the first 
grade provides the foundation for later reading. To a large degree, 
satisfactory progress at the higher levels depends upon the ac- 
quisition of an adequate foundation in the first grade. In addition 
to being extremely important, the teacher’s task In this grade is 
both complex and difficult. Factors which contribute to success- 
ful accomplishment of this task by die teacher include proper 
training, considerable learning from experience on the job, ver- 
satility in adapting procedures to demands of the school system 
and pupil needs, an understanding of factors in child growth as. 
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well as personal characteristics like good emotional adjustment* 
patience, and sympathetic undentanding. This Is a big order but 
the majority ol teachers do have the qualifications to achieve 
success in ibeir work. 

In discussing reading bstruciion in the fint grade, difTcrent 
aspects have been considered one by one. The order of treatment 
does not imply any order of importance. All are important and 
all need to be Interwoven Irjto a coordinated pattern of teaching 
to best fuTthet the teathti's purposes and to provide for the 
individual needs of her pupQs. 

Looking Forward 

In the preceding three chapters on reading in the first grade 
there could be only relatively brief mention of techniques of 
word identification and recognition, growth in meaning vocabu- 
lary, comprehension development, adjusting to individual dif- 
feiences, and remedial teaching in the ptogram with special 
reference to their rdle in this grade. In the plan of the following 
five chapters there will be found a detailed development of these 
aspects of reading instruction as applied to all levels of reading 
in the elementary grades. Thb will preclude the necessity of our^ 
repeating the same ideas again and again as the discussiotrpfo- 
cceds from grade to grade. Our hope is to present a developmental 
program in each of these aspects of instruction so that the teacher 
may progress from level to level in a logical manner. She will 
of course coordinate each step in the development of word recog- 
nition into the total pattern of reading instruction. 

Summary 

First-grade children arc prepared for book reading by a bal- 
anced program of instruction which uses a judicious combination 
of homemade script text, experience units, and pre-primers. When 
proficient in reading this material, the pupils progress steadily 
and naturally to reading the primers and then the first readers. 
The most common procedure has been to use one book after 
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another in the same basic series of readers for the core materials. 
The needs of the fasier-leamiog pupils are met by famishing them 
with a variety of additional books of approprbte difficulQf level. 
Incentives of various kinds arc employed to foster growth of 
independence in the choice and use of books as the pupib progress 
through grade one. Effectiveness of instruction is promoted by 
supplementing the basic text with script-text and workbook ma- 
terials. There is a mutual association between oral and silent 
reading from the beginning of inslniclion. Effective teaching with 
proper adjustment to individual needs is possible only when there 
is continuous appraisal of progress in learning to read. 

The instructional Job in teaching reading in the first grade, as 
considered in this and the two preceding chapters, requires con- 
sideration of the following: (u) organization of the class for 
differentiation of instruction, (b) use of sonnd instructional pro^ 
cedures, (c) development of reading readiness, (d) istroduction 
to reading, (e) progress in book reading, and (/) progress through 
tile early stages in the development of the basic reading skills. 
By the time the average child has reached the end of grade one, 
he will have acquired a considerable stock of sight words, some 
independence in word recognition techniques and considerable 
skill in both oral and silent reading of easy materials. Those who 
have made satisfactory progress arc now ready to forge ahead 
in reading during the remainder of the primary period. 
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CHAPTER vni 

Development of Word Recognition 


Progress in learning to read requires the acquisition and use 
of word recognition skills.* It has been pointed out earlier that 
reading involves the recognition of printed symbols which serve 
as sUniuU for the recall of meaniogs. This recall of meanings is, 
of course, essential in order to understand what an author says 
in a sentence or a paragraph. In fact, recall of meanings is im- 
plicit In the view (hat reading is essentially a thinking process. 
Interpretation of the printed symbols requires, therefore, skill in 
word recognition. 

To recognize a word means to identify it as a word previously 
known. That is, the visual form leads to thinking of and recalling 
the correct sound of the word so that there is an association of 
the sound and meaning with the visual form. Immediate recogni- 
tion occurs only with well-knowo or sight words. This is com- 
parable to identification of certain objects that are thoroughly 
familiar, such as one’s pet dog or favorite arm chair. Other words 
which one has encountered but which are less familiar are recog- 
nized less promptly hut usually with only slight delay. In such a 
case, a little closer visual inspection widt recourse to one or more 
of the word recognition clues usually will result in ready recogni- 
tion. This is, for instance, like seemg a neighbor’s dog some 
distance from home. One might recognize the dog after noting 
his color, size, and markings, and then clinch the recognition 
from the fact that the dog’s owner was also seen a moment later 

* In writing this chapter the aiitbor gratefully acknowledges the help 
he has received from Professor W. S. Cray's "On TMr 0>fn In Reading." 
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near the dog. To identify and recognize a word which is in one’s 
comprehension vocabulary and oral usage, but which has not been 
encountered in print before, requires application of recognition 
techniques which may involve one or more clues (see below). 
The chUd usually requires close visual inspection of the word in 
applying these recognition clues. As the identification is made, 
and when a word has many meanings, the appropriate meaning 
is given by the context. Then with repeated contacts with the word 
in different contexts, reco^ition of the word and its associated 
meaning becomes more prompt. So a familiar word form, plus 
meaning derived from context, yield quick recognition. Most of 
the reading done by the more mature reader involves this kind 
of prompt word perception. First contact with a new word form 
involves, therefore, identification of the printed symbol in terms 
of its sound and meaning. Subsequent contacts develop recogid- 
tioQ. Ultimately the goal is to achieve a level of almost instantaneous 
recognition. In this text, development of word recognition implies 
identification as the first step in the process. Training in techniques 
of word identification and recognition are necessary. 

Success in beginning reading depends upon the accumulation 
‘ of an initial sight vocabulary. This basic stock of sl^t words, 
learued as word wholes is gradually increased. Dependence upon 
a sight vocabulary recognized in terms of word forms is not 
enough. Satisfactory progress in reading proficiency requires 
additional techniques for identifying and recognizing words. Mas* 
tery of these techniques for unlocking new words is necessary, 
therefore, if the child is to achieve independence in his reading. 

A systematic program of training fa required to gain the neces- 
sary skill in word identification and recognition. When these skills 
are adequate, the child not only gains in independence in reading, 
but also the whole reading process fa speeded up. The mechanics 
of recognition then requires minimum effort, and major attention 
can be devoted to the main business of reading, that fa, to the 
compidaension ol meaninp indicated by die symbols and die 
assimilation of the relationsb^s involved in the language patterns. 
In other words, the thinking side of reading can be stressed. 
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precise visual discrimination not only of the total word form 
but frequently also of the details of the printed symbol. Certain 
children will require some additional training in auditory or 
visual discrimination, or both, as an essential supplement to 
training in use of word recognition clues and techniques. 

The teacher will find marked individual diftercnccs in the case 
with which children Icam and apply clues to word recognition. 
Some children need relatively little training. These pupils rapidly 
acquire independence in word recognition. Others are relatively 
slow in their progress. They may have specific difficulty in master- 
ing a technique such as the use of phonetics, or they may over- 
emphasize one clue to the neglect of others. Individualized help 
may be necessary for these children. 

Training in word recognition is needed in all grades through the 
elementary school. Maximum skill in the use of any one clue or 
technique is not acquired at a single grade level. A sequential 
program through the grades with attention to individual needs b 
requited, therefore, to achieve a satisfactory rate of progress in 
development of word recognition. This involves both repetition in 
ptaedee of the particular techniques and flexibility in what is 
taught and how much is taught at each grade level. 

Finally, there should be a balanced program in teaching word 
recognition. No single technique should be overemphasized or 
slighted. The child should know how to use each clue or technique 
and bow to choose an appropriate clue or combination of clues 
and techniques to unlock a word in a particular situation. 


Clues and Techniques in Word Recognition 

There are a number of clues or techniques of analysis that 
may be employed in word recognition. They include picture 
clues, word-fonn clues, context clues, phonetic analysis, structural 
analysis and use of the dictHmaiy. Although these arc discussed 
separately, it should be understood that frequently two or more 
clues are employed jointly to identify and recognize a word. It 
should be emphasized that training in the use of word recognition 
techniques should take place in a genuine reading situation. 
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Picture clues 

Actually, picture clues constitute a kind of context due. An 
appropriate picture or set of pictures properly interpreted can 
furnish, considerable meaning context for an episode or story. 
“Reading” or interpreting the pictures will furnish such meaning- 
ful items as the human and aninud characters involved in the 
story, various objects in a street scene, a yard, a fence, a wagon, 
a bicycle, a doll, the interaction of the characters with respect 
to each other and to the envirooment, and so on. In short, tlie 
total pattern of action in a particular situation can yield an im- 
portant meaningful context which may be employed to advantage 
as clues in word recognition. 

Considerable guidance by the teacher in the “reading" of pic- 
tures and in the use of such interpretation as an aid in word 
idcnUfication and recognition is necessary. Some consideration 
of this has been given in Chapter IV. Additional emphasis may be 
added here, for few people realize the wealth of meaningful con- 
text that may come from “reading” pictures. 

In general, the child interprets a picture in terms of the patterns 
of his own experiences. Nevertheless, with guidance the inter- 
pretation may become greatly enriched in terms of details noted 
and of related experiences. At first glance, the total pattern 
emerges. Guidance draws allcntion to numerous details and rela- 
tionships that otherwise might have been missed. Thus attention 
may be directed to the details of clothing worn fay a postman and 
how they differ from those of other men, or to the relative size 
of dolls and children. Again the meaning of a dark cloud in the 
SL7 when a storm is approaching or the function of a fence around 
a yard may be explained. Objects in pictures may be merely 
Variations of those within die child’s experience or through the 
things depicted he may learn about new things and new com- 
binations. In general, the “new” things that may be seen in picftircs 
come from attending to details .that might be missed and from 
understanding relationships that might not be grasped without 
guidance. 

Experience with pictures be^ns prior to school age. At this 
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time childrea begin to ieam to read pictures. Though as an aid 
in word recognition, the reading of pictures is useful throughout 
the primary grades it is probably most helpful in grade one. In 
the intermediate and later grades, reading of pictures serves pri- 
marily to develop and clarify concepts. Pictures, therefore, provide 
aids to meaning as well as clues to word reco^ition. Obviously, 
the effectiveness of the uhole program of visual education can 
be increased by training in the reading of pictures. 

In the well constructed primary-school reader the pictures, 
if wisely used, may provide important clues to perception of many 
words. A picture should constitute an integral part of the story, 
depicting pertinent action. It should complement the verbal text, 
not substitute for it. In addition to being artistic and so inter- 
esting that it stimulates discussion, therefore, the picture should 
provide context clues to word recognition. According to Betts (7). 
systematic guidance in the use of picture clues may be provided 
by discussions in which pupils tell the story from a study of the 
illustrations, by preparing tides for pictures, by matching words 
with pictures, by finding sentences in the story which refer to 
items or relations depicted in an illustration, and by use of picture 
dictionaries. Examples will demonstrate to the child how pictures 
may sometimes help to identify and recognize a new word in 
printed context. In such examples, the familiar meaning of the 
word is shown in the picture. Then the pronunciation of the 
new word may be guessed by reference to clues in the picture. 
In such exercises, verbal context clues from the rest of the 
senteace and knowledge of the familiar ioltial consonant of the 
new word should be used along with the picture clues. Take the 
sentence, “Jack looked for his ball in the tall grass” Here a 
picture of the situation, the verbal context up to the last word 
and a knowledge of the initial consonant blend gr operate to bring 
recognition of grass. 

Although a child should be tau^t to employ picture clues to 
help unlock words, these clues should not be so emphasized that 
he becomes too dependent upon them and memorizes the story 
from the picture. In other words, the diild should be taught to 
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use picture clues along other clues to recognize new words 
in context. 

The trend is toward more frequent use of pictures and diagrams 
in chUdren’s texts. Comprehension in reading subject matter in 
the fields of science, social studies and certain other areas requires 
Interpretation of pictures, diagrams, maps, tables, and analogous 
materials. Frequently the grasp of word meanings and the de* 
velopment of appropriate concepts as well as the acquisition of 
information depend to a large degree upon such infeipretalion. 
Analysis of the results of six investi^tions led Malter (122) to 
conclude that without training and guidance, children experience 
difOcuIty in reading and interpreting diagrams. 

Verbal context clues 

As already suggested, the principle in al) this is that the mean> 
ings derived from reading familiar materbi which precedes or 
follows a new word provide context meaning clues which, if 
properly used, provide an aid to recognition of the word. With 
guidance, these clues begin to operate as soon as a child has 
accumulated enough sight words to read sentences in a little 
story pattern. Verbal context clues become increasbgly useful 
as reading proficiency grows through the grades and on into adult 
life. At all grade levels, the clearer the meanings derived from 
verbal context, the more useful verbal context clues can become 
in aiding word identification and recognition. 

Fairly early in the first grade, verbal context may be employed 
to confirm recognition of a word originally learned as a whole. 
In addition, verbal context may be employed to identify by 
“guessing” what word already in a child’s speaking vocabulary 
would fit into the meaning of the sentence. Likewise verbal con- 
text is helpful in difierentbting between two familiar words which 
look the same in total fonn, when only one of them will fit 
appropriately into the given context. During the early stages of 
reading, children tend to depend heavDy upon context clues. As 
they advance in school, unless other clues are developed and 
appropriately used, guessing from context may become a handi- 
cap. Jn one kind of instance, wrbal context may merely limit the 
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possibilities. As far as meaning context goes, aoy one of several 
quite different words might fit the meaning. Or again, several 
words which are already in the oral vocabulary ^^^e similar 
meanings and any one of them would do. In such cases, therefore, 
use of context alone is seldom adequate because it provides only 
one aid to recognition. As these other skills are acquired, con- 
text clues should be combined with such aids as word form, 
phonetics, and even use of the dictionary. Although dependence 
upon verbal context alone has many limitations. It is an invaluable 
aid. In fact it probably provides the most important single clue 
to word recognition. A word must fit into the meaningful pattern 
of the sentence or larger tinit of context. So children should be 
taught to develop skill in its use. 

As outlined by Gray (73), the development of ability to use 
context meaning clues involves three tlungs*. (1) Reading ma- 
terial must be properly adjusted in subject matter and in vocabu- 
lary to the experience of the pupils. (2) Children must be at the 
stage of development where they can attach suitable meanings to 
the new words as they are encountered. (3) Tba teacher should 
be able to provide training which will lead to more successful 
use of context clues. 

Proper selection of reading materials must assure pupil interest 
in the meanings of what is read or the whole attempt will fail. 
Interest provides the motivation to search for clues to meaning. 

Material that is satisfactory for developing skill in use of con- 
text clues must be made up out of words and language patterns 
that are already in the child's oral language usage. And the con- 
cepts involved should be those with whkh the child is thoroughly 
familiar. To reiterate, the material selected must involve words, 
sentence patterns, and modes of thinking present in the experience 
background of the child. Furthermore, the new words are so 
distributed that the known words provide sutfici^ot meaniag con- 
text for inferring the meaning and pronunciation of the new word. 

A background of meaning must be provided for new words if 
context clues are to be used successfully. Actual experience such 
as a trip to a fire station will help, so that discussion of what is 
seen there may occur prior to reading a story about firemen. Or 
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vicarious experience can be furniriied by means of discussion plus 
the use of wbatevet visual aids, models, oc other materials are 
available. 

In addition to making a careful selection of materials and 
providing a background of meaningful experience, there should 
be speciGc training throughout the ^ades In the use of verbal 
context as an aid to word recognition. Few children will make 
maximum use of these clues without such training. Procedures 
of training may vary. When reading aloud, the teacher may pause 
at appropriate places so that the children can give the next word 
by anticipating meanings which fit the context 
Another procedure is to guide the child in Identifying a new 
word encountered in his reading. Since helpful contextual meanings 
may be encouaiercd either before or after the unknown word, the 
child should be encouraged to read all the sentence and then 
return to the unknown word and try to supply a word which 
will fit into the context. 'The teacher may also ask questions or 
give suggestions in helping the child to find and make use of 
context clues so that be vrill more readily solve his own problems 
of unlocking new words encountered in reading by himself. 

Several types of specific exercises may be employed to promote 
skill in the use of context clues. These exercises may be used 
in blackboard work, on slips of paper in the form of ditto material, 
or they may be found in workbooks. At first simple sentences are 
used in these exercises. Gradually they are made more complex. 

The ability to anticipate meanings may be promoted by com- 
pletion sentences as: 

The cat can climb up a • 

The monkey has a long 

In another similoe loan of exercise the child selects from a 
list the right word to complete the sentence. The whole sentence 
should be read before the relectioo is made: 

At the Mity saw some cows and pigs. 

store farm house 

Jane was so — that she went to sleep. 

happy sad tired 

The boy ran up the 

street tree 
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Some exercises should emphasize the discrimination of wora 
jorms by requiring the child to choose the proper word from 
two with similar features. Completion exercises which furnish the 
initial or final one or two letters of the appropriate word may bo 
used. This not only limits the choice when there arc several 
possibilities, but also draws attention to visual clues that may 

be used as in “Jane was pi in the yard." or “The kitten was 

playing with the b 

Specific guidance is usually needed to identify and properly 
use various clues furnished by the context both in the primary 
grades and later. Thus at times a new word is defined in context 
as; “Jack saw a mallard, a kind of wild duck, swimming in the 
lake." Again a word such as Uad has different meanings and 
sometimes diSerent pronunciations. Guidance is needed so that 
children may use such context clues to select the appropriate 
meaning and pronuaciatioo. Furtbennore, when the child looks 
up a word in the dictionary, he must frequently select the define 
tion which fits the meaning of the context in which the word 
appears. 

In the primary grades, meaning clues derived from both picture 
context and verbal context may be combined as aids in word 
identification and recognition. Such aids are most elective when 
used with phonetic analysis and structural analysis. 

Word-form clues 

The essenUal characteristics of word-form clues have been 
described in Chapter V. The initial sight vocabulary is usually 
acquired by learning to associate the total configuration of a 
printed symbol with its sound and meaning so that when the 
word is encountered again it is recognized in terms of word form. 
As the child progresses in reading proficiency, be should expand 
his skill in using word form as a clue to recognition. No child can 
become a proficient and rapid reader unless he learns to employ 
word-form clues readily. In foot, one of the most used clues to 
word recognition employed by mature readers involves the recog- 
nition of word forms. Word-form clues are most useful in facilitat- 
ing qmck recognition of familiar words. They are essential, 
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therefore, in extending the sight vocabulary as the child progresses 
through the grades and later. 

As noted earlier, learning to tise word*form clues requires close 
attention to the visual characteristics of words. An habitual ten- 
dency to observe the visual dbaracteristlcs of words becomes an 
asset in attacking an unfamiliar word. With guidance, likenesses 
and differences will be noted, not only in total configuration but 
also in parts of words. Thus the child who has the word came 
in his sigbt vocabulary may encounter the sew word tame. Habits 
of visual discrimination reveal that the two words end alike but 
that the new word begins with a t instead of a c. Context clues 
plus knowledge of the initial t sound can lead to identification of 
the word tame. Thus "When the children came home Jack saw 
a tame rabbit” 

The above suggests that, to be most effective, word-form clues 
must be combined with other aids to word recognition such as 
context clues and phonetic analysis. It is especially important 
that clues from word form be checked by context clues. Asd in 
many instances detailed visual discrimination plus some use of 
phonetics must be added to achieve accurate recognition. Fust, 
however, attention is directed to word form plus context To this 
is added phonetic and structural analysis as needed. Skill in 
choice of the clue or combination of clues to be used in recogniz- 
ing a word is achieved through skiUfui teaching. 

It seems doubtful to the present writer that specific training 
in the discrimination of likenesses and differences in geometric 
forms and pictures, as this is sometimes employed, will show 
any appreciable transfer to discrimination of words. Working 
directly with printed Tvords is apt to be more rewarding. The 
main problem is to develop sensitivity to total configuration with 
some analysis of the factors which produce characteristic word 
forms such as the contributions of word length, patterns composed 
of the alternation of short letters (a, n, c, and so on) and long 
letters (f, t, p, and so on). This may come both from class 
discussion and teacher explanation. 

Various kinds of exercises on the blackboard, in dittoed ma- 
terial, and in workbooks axe employed to develop skill in the use 
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of word-form clues. Thus with a scries of words (doll, girl, doll, 
book, ball, doll) placed in a vertical column, the child is asked 
to underline the words which are the same as the word at the top. 
Or the same series of words may be placed in two columns, but 
in a different arrangement in the second column. Like words arc 
matched by connecting them with a line. In a similar way the 
child may be taught to matdi two words when one is capitalized 
or when one of the pair is the plural, that is, smgular versus 
plural. 

Betts (7) describes other exercises which require the pupil to 
identify the word spoken by the teacher by examining two similar 
printed word forms which may or may not sound somewhat 
alike {there, three or send, sand). Note that careful visual scrutiny 
plus accurate auditory discrimination are necessary. Identifying 
the right word or phrase in sentences, or selecting the right word 
to match a picture constitute other exercises. In all these ex- 
ercises the words should be meaningful, that is, the child either 
knows or learns the pronunciation and meaning of the words 
used. For instance the child should know the word doll when 
required to match the word with a picture or when required to 
choose a sentence to go with a picture of a doU if given the 
foQowing: 

This is a ball. 

This is a dolL 

This is a bat 

The role of word-form clues becomes even more important 
as the child advances through the grades. In any reading, most 
of the words should be familiar and therefore should be quickly 
recognized in terms of word form with the aid of meaning con- 
text Too often there is insufficient emphasis placed upon teaching 
the effective use of word-form clues. 

Phonetic analysis 

To gain the independence in unlocking new words which is 
essential in proficient reading, tte child must achieve some skill 
in phonetic analysis. Basically, phonetic analysis consists of iden- 
tifying a word by sounding out the letters and letter combinations 
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which make up ihe pronounceable units of the word. Proper use 
of phonetics wiJl enable the child to work out the pronunciation 
of many new words as he encounters them. Since the spoken word 
is presumably in his understanding vocabulary, the printed word, 
when sounded out, is associated with the meaning carried by the 
pronunciation in the child's oral usage. 

Although the emphasis placed upon teaching phonetics has 
varied from lime to time in the past, it is now prclty generally 
accepted that some knowledge of phonetic skills is an essential 
part of a balanced reading program. We see that phonetic analysis 
is important and should be employed along with other techniques 
needed for effective word identification and recognition. There is 
not complete agreement, however, as to when the teaching of 
phonetics should begin and what phonetic elements should be 
taught 

As noted in Chapter V, the indications are that the teaching 
of phonetics should begin only when the child has phonetic read!- 
ness. This stage is apparently reached when the child has acquired 
the visual and auditory discrimination adequate for differcDtiat* 
ing between letter forms and between letter sounds, when the 
child has acquired a considerable stock of sight words, when be 
has attained a mental age of approximately seven years, and when 
he is making some progress in formal reading situations. Formal 
training in phonetics, therefore, should be started only after 
the child has progressed well along in hrst'grads work. Never* 
theless, some iaiocmal tialniag, such as with initial consonant 
sounds, may profitably be given soon after the beginning of formal 
reading. Such training should always be intrinsic to the reading 
situation. Teaching phonetics by elaborate isolated word drills 
cannot be justified. Analysis of an isolated word should be fol* 
lowed by its use ia the context of actual reading. In other terms, 
word analysis activitks should not be permitted to become iso- 
lated activities. The degree of transfer from word analysis exer- 
cises to actual reading depenefe upon training in making Che 
transfer. Additional phonetic elements are introduced gradually 
just when there is a need for them and at the rate that the indi- 
vidual child can handb^ them and profit by them. Like any other 
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aspect of reading, this requires individualization of the teaching. 
Various children will be ready for phonetic training at different 
tunes, and they will progress in learning the shill at different 
rates. Certain children will acquire phonetic skills only slowly 
and tend to use them ineffectually. In no case should phonetics 
be considered a sufficient means for effective word recognition. 
There arc, of course, many words that cannot be identified by 
phonetic analysis. 

The child you teach will want to know 
The why of sew, and sow and foe. 

Said and maid don’t rhyme youTl say 
Then how explain say and weigh. 

And flood and food, bow can it be 
That sounds are not like what you see. 

In general, however, phonetics is the most useful and the most 
consistently used technique for word identification when accom* 
paoled by contei^t clues. Furthermore, phonetic analysis can be 
a valuable aid in structural analysis, especially in syllabification. 

Use of Phonetic Analysis. Phonetic analysb provides the op* 
portunity to associate the appropriate familiar word sound and 
its meaning with an unknown printed s>*mbol-*-the new word 
form. In other words, the new printed word is in the spoken 
vocabulary and the familiar sound and meaning of the word is 
associated with the new visual symboL Only when the sound and 
meaning are familiar can the reader check his analysis in terms 
of meaning context derived from the sentence. To properly 
associate sound with the printed symbol in word analysis, there- 
fore, it is necessary that the child hear and speak the sounds 
accurately as well as discriminate visually the letters, syllables 
and words. 

Frequently complete soundiog of the word is not necessary. 
The phonetic clue obtained from the initial letter plus use of 
context usually suffices. Thus in a story about going for a ride we 
have the sentence “Jane put on her hat and coat” in which coat 
b the new word. The clue from the sound of c plus the context 
may immediately lead to identification of coat. In other situations, 
the phonetic analysb will need to be more complete, that b, either 
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part way through or all the way through the word. Best results 
arc obtained uhcn phonetic dues arc combined with other clues 
such as word form, structural analysis, and context. Two or more 
clues may well operate together. There should be teacher guidance 
for learning the degrees of word analysis needed in different 
situations. Emphasis should be placed upon employing only the 
degree of analysis necessary as a supplement to other clues to 
identify the word. Otherwise children may develop the habit of 
complete phonetic analysis with every new word encountered. 
Such a procedure would not only slow up the reading process 
but would overemphasize mechanics at the sacrifice of compre- 
hended meanings. Therefore, words should be broken into the 
fewest elements possible for quick recognition. 

Syllabification may be introduced when the child is sufficiently 
mature to concentrate upon the division of words into pronounce- 
able units. Usually this comes at some time later than the first 
grade. 

Certain syllables arc fairly stable units of sound, such as pre- 
fixes like re- or «n- and ending syllables such as -ing or -/ion. Many 
other syllables are. identified by structural analysis (see below) 
foUou-ed by phonetic soaadiag. Ibe syllables are then blended 
Into the whole. This requires some knowledge of accent and bow 
accent affects vowel sounds. The final check on the derived pro- 
nunciation is whether it sounds like a known word and whether 
this fits the meaning context of the sentence, Tlie importance of 
syllabification is further discussed below. 

Certain other aspects of phonetic analysis' should be noted 
here, such as the use of phonetic families and phonograms. 
Phonetic families consist of consonant-vowel or vowel-consonant 
combinations which may occur at the beginning of words as in 
bed, bet, beg, or at the end as in cor, far, tar. The almost universal 
tendency b to make use of only the ending families. Ending 
families should be taught only after initial consonants have been 
ieamed. Furtfiennore, if phonetic Jamifus are (aughr, they shou/d 
be derived from sight words already in the child's vocabulary. 
Although much used in the past, the teaching of long lists of 
phonetic families is a practice of dubious value. More effective 
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procedures are those which teach the discrimination of likenesses 
and differences in words. These may be concerned with single- 
letter sounds or with consonant-vowel or vowel-consonant blends. 
Various types of exercises may be employed as: underlining like 
elements in lists of words; matching words that be^ alike, or 
end alike; matching or underlining words that rhyme; substituting 
initial consonants, or final consonants, or vowels. Detailed ex- 
ercises for applying these procedures are given by Betts (7). 

In teaching phonetics, the teacher must decide how much 
emphasis to place upon phonograms. A phonogram is a letter or 
group of letters forming a speech sound and constituting a word 
element Dolch (41) notes that various authors have compiled 
lists of “most common” or “most Important” phonograms. These 
lists range from 24 to 203 phonograms. However, except for such 
common endings as -er, ~ed, and -fng, these most common phono- 
grams occur in relatively few words in the early grades. Further- 
more, phonograms taught in the primary grades (except for the 
three common endings just cited) are employed to help recognize 
the endings of common monosyllables. These phonograms are of 
little help, therefore, in soonding out polysyllables for, except for 
inSectio^ endings, they are not the same as syllables in the longer 
words. Dolch (41) properly emphasizes that a more productive, 
but too frequently neglected, phonetic technique for unlocking 
polysyllable words is syUabification. This skill is acquired only 
through much practice. Guidance in syllabification, begun relatively 
early and continued through several grades, will provide an im- 
portant aid in word analysis. This aid will remain useful as long as 
reading is done. Furthermore, it will tend to reduce some of the 
reading difficulties so frequendy encountered in the upper grades 
and high school. 

The teaching of phonetic analysis will of course vary with the 
teacher and the school system. This discussion does not suggest 
that any particular aspect of phonetic training be eliminated. 
Nevertheless certain limitatioQS should be recognized: (1) Ex- 
tensive training in phonetic fiunilies as such probably will not 
promote a high degree of skill in reading. (2) Teaching the “more 
common” or “most useful” phonograms is mainly applicable to 
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the common monosyllable words in the early grades, but of little 
use in unlocking most polysyllables. Skill in syllabification is much 
mote useful with the longer words. (3) Single-letter phonetics 
(sounding of individual letters) is useful at any level of reading 
for analysis of strange wonls or unfamiliar parts (syllable or word 
root) of words. Nevertheless, larger structural units should be 
employed for analysis wherever possible. In general^ letter phonics 
are used when other techniques httl. 

There Is much more to phonetic analysis than can be presented 
here. For details see Betts (7), Gray (73), and Dolch (41). 

Structural anolysis 

The nature of and certain basic factors in structural analysis 
have been brieSy considered in Chapter V. Structural analysts 
consists of identification of those parts of a word which form 
meaning units or pronunciation units. Actually pbooeiic analysis 
and siruciuraJ analysis are two related aspects of word analysis 
and are frequently combined in word identification and recogni* 
tion. In this combination, structural analysis precedes phonetic 
analysis in words of more than one syllabic. Thus initial visual 
analysis reveab the pronounceable units and this is followed by 
whatever phonetic anaiysb is necessary to arrive at proper pro- 
nunciation of them. In fact, division into syllable units usually 
indicates bow the sounding is to be done as with la-dy and lad-der. 

The meaning units may be parts of a compound word as when 
two words make up schoaUioase; base words as fall in falling; 
suffixes as -ing in falUngi and prefixes as re- in return. Various 
inilected forms of nouns, adjectives, and verbs are formed by 
adding s, -ing, -er, and •«/ as in dolls, runs, eating, colder, 
looked. In these illustrations, the meaning unit is the root word 
in the inflected form of a word already known to the child as run 
in runs. The pronunciation units arc the syllables which make up 
the words. 

Structural analysis and phonetic analysis arc cot only inter- 
related but also must frequently be combined in unlocking a word. 
During the visual survey wbtdi naturally precedes the sounding 
out of a word, the child if properly trained looks for both meaning 
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units and pronunciation units. living discovered the structural 
pattern by the visual survey, sounding out the word follows 
naturally providing the child has acquired systematic methods of 
structural analysis and sufficient skill in phonetics. Structural 
analysis can become an extremely useful tool in word recognition 
when combined with phonetics and employed along with context 
clues. In fact, there is no satisfactory substitute for these tech- 
niques for working out the identification of new words. 

When an unknown root with an inflected ending, as skating, is 
encountered, visual analysts separates the known -ing &oni the 
root. After this structural analysis, phonetic analysis of the 
unknown root gives its sound. The procedure is similar with a 
compound word such as playground where play is familiar but 
ground is new. Recognition of play may suggest that ground is 
the second part of a compound word which is then sounded out 
by phonetic analysis, and then the two parts blended. 

When a new root word of two syllables which b already in the 
speaking and understanding vocabulary b encountered, the word 
b divided into syllables by structural analysb and then phonetic 
analysb will complete the identification. Meaning context serves 
as a check on the appropriateness of the word. It b clear, therefore, 
that structural analysb b essential for identification when dealing 
either with inflected, derived, or compound forms of known words, 
and with unknown root words of more than one syllable. 

At ihb point a caution may be sounded concerning the practice 
of teaching children to find little words in big words as an aid in 
word identification. Little words in big words tend to be neither 
complete syllables nor meaning units. Furthermore, the so-called 
little word may not have the same sound in two different words. 
Thus the word at in luit and in fatba-. Teaching the child to find 
little words in big ones b a dubious practice which may eventually 
become more of a handicap than an aid. It b belter to ban the 
practice altogether, or to confine it to identifying root words and 
parts of compound words. Definitely, structural analysb b a more 
reliable technique. In ihb the child b taught to look for meaning 
units, and when syUabification b learned, he abo looks for pro- 
nuociation units. 
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Techniques of Structural Analysis. Certain skills and under- 
standings must be acquired for the application of structural analy- 
sis. These include the following; (1) The adding of s ot-es to 
nouns to form the plural. (2) The adding of s, -es, -ed, or -ing to 
roots in inflected forms of verbs. (3) The identification of such 
endings as 's, -en, ~er, and -est which change the form of the word. 
(4) The analysis of derived forms involving prefixes and suffixes 
as un-, re-, -less, -fy, and so on. In all these, the root word is the 
meaning element. When dealing with compound words, both parts 
are meaning elements which by themselves are word wholes. 

In words of more than one syllable and where there are no 
prefixes, suffixes, or inflectional endings, analysts must proceed by 
syllabification. The child must learn to identify syllables, the parts 
of a word pronounced in one breath, that is, the parts we bear as 
pronunciation units. Success in the application of phonetic 
analysis to polysyllabic words depeads upoa dividing the words 
into syllables. In the past, too little emphasb has been placed 
upon developing skill in syllabification as an aid to word recogni- 
tion. For details of structural analysis including principles of 
syllabification sec Gray (73). 

Use of (he dictionary 

The word recognition techniques discussed above have been 
concerned with identification of a printed symbol which stands 
for a word already in the speaking and understanding vocabulary 
of the child. When a word is encountered which is not in the 
speaking-understanding vocabulary, it is necessary to employ (be 
dictionary to associate sound and meaning with the printed word. 
One use of the dictionary is to check the accuracy of a tentative 
pronuDciation and meaning worked out by the reader by applica- 
tion of the clues and analyses described above. It may be, however, 
that the dictionary provides (he only means of arriving at cither 
the pronunciation or the meaning of a new word. 

To use a dictionary, the child must Jdiow how ta locsta the 
particular word, how to work out (he pronunciation given in the 
dictionary, and how to select (be appropriate definition. To locate 
(be word entry a knowledge of alptobcticaf sequence is necessary. 
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Furthermore, the child must know that the location of the word 
depends also upon the sequence of letters within the word, that 
is, that calcium would follow cakite, and so on. Frequently, derived 
and inflected forms of words are not listed separately in abridged 
dictionaries. Since many of these derived and inflected forms occur 
in reading material, such as treeless or barnlike, structural analysis 
is needed to determine the root word. Thb root word is the entry 
word employed to work out pronunciation and meaning of the 
derived or inflected form with which the pupil is concerned. 

Most dictionaries now include a system of phonetic symbols. 
Each word entry is followed by a phonetic spelling using these 
phonetic symbols. The child, therefore, should leam to use this 
pronunciation key which shows the pronunciation of each word. 
A prerequisite to use of the pronunciation key and the phonetic 
alphabet employed in dictionaries is skill in phonetic analysis as 
described earlier in this chapter. 

Foe the most part, use of the dictionary to get the meaning of a 
word should be to comprehend the meaning of a sentence or 
passage involving the word. In the dictionary several meanings of 
a word are listed. The meaning appropriate to a given context 
must be selected and this meaning fitted back into the context 
where the word was encountered. Use of the dictionary is aided by 
specific guidance in the location of words, techniques of phonetic 
pronunciation, and selection of the appropriate meaning. 


The Sequential Program in Word Recognition 

Independeut application of even the more simple types of word 
analysis can be made by the child only after he has developed the 
many skills and understandings which come with normal progress 
in initial reading experiences and in the early stages of systematic 
reading instruction. To become a mature reader necessitates 
thorough acquaintance with and skill in the use of all the word 
recognition clues and techniques bom the simplest to the most 
complex. Teaching these clues and techniques should follow a 
normal and logical developmental sequence. Professor W. S. Gray 
(73) has divided this sequence into five major steps or leveb with 
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the caution that the levels will necessarily overlap as each successive 
gradation builds on and utilizes the skills acquired at preceding 
levels. Throughout, progress is gradual and by easy steps, with 
much repetition. The levels outlined here will follow, for the most 
part, those given by Gray. For details of teaching procedure, see 
his discussion. 

Clues to word recognition 

Prior to outlining the application levels for word analysis, the 
rdle of picture, word-fonn and context clues may be reviewed. 
Picture context clues to word recognition are employed from the 
very beginning of reading iastmcUon. Although most useful during 
the first grade, they make coosideiable contribution throughout 
at least the three primary grades. £vca at higher levels, picture 
clues may be an aid to word recognition and meaning in special 
situations, such as the aid from pictures, maps, and diagrams in 
geography. 

Word'form clues are also useful from the beginning of reading 
instruction. And, as noted earlier, they continue to be an important 
aid to word recognition throughout life. At all levels of reading 
instruction, therefore, there should be conscious use of word-form 
clues. 

Use of verbal context clues are introduced as soon as systematic 
reading of connected material occurs. This is another clue that 
should be employed at all levels of reading. It not only is used in 
combination with word-form clues to unlock words, but also 
provides the final check on the odequacy of word analysis and 
the appropriateness of dictionary meanings. 

These clues are used in conjunction with each other and com- 
bined with word analysis techniques at all levels in the develop- 
ment of word identification and recognition. Development of skill 
in the use of the clues is gradual and is the result of training and 
practice. Therefore, traiaing to perfect the use of these clues sIjouUI 
continue over a period of several grades. la the following discussion 
of the scqueniii program for word analysis, it is intended that 
picture, word-form, and context dues will be introduced and 
coordinated with the analysis. There arc few instances of 
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void analysis in which these does cannot be employed to good 

idvantage as a supplementaiy aid. 

Word analysis techniques 

Steps in a sequential program to the teaching of word analysis 
should follow a natural order that is lopcal and that is in harmony 
with successful teaching experience. It has already been suggested 
that tr ainin g in the use of imrioi consonants be introduced soon 
after fonnal reading begins. The goals of the first level, after having 
learned to tise initial consonants, consist of consonant substitution, 
use of certain inflectional endings, and analysis of certain com- 
pound words that are met in context. 

Level One. Having learned the use of initial consonants, the child 
is ready to learn to substitute one phonetic element for another in 
words Uut are like a known word except for a single consonant at 
the begoning or at the end of the word. This consonant substitution 
avoids producing an unblended series of soonds. Known words fonn 
the basis for the substitution. Thus when the word make is known, 
the child should be able to derive the sounds of bake, take, and 
cake by initial consonant substitution. He notes that bake looks 
like make except for the first letter, and mentally substitutes b 
for m and of cour.e checks the meaning with the context. Note 
that in consonant substitution there is a separating out and 
identifying of the phonetic element ake. Word-form clues are used 
hem. The familiar word form make is compared with that of bake. 
Similarities and dilTereaces are noted and then the consonant 
substitution made. Final consonant substitution is nude in a similar 
manner. As skill is acquired and reading progresses, consonant 
substitu'ion may be employed with longer words. 

It is easier for the child to learn consonant substitution in 
word analysis than to leam long lists of phonograms. Furthermore, 
attention is directed to complete pronounceable units instead of 
to vowel-consonant combinations. This fosters the desirable per- 
ception of total word forms. Mastery of the substitution technique 
will Meditate the uleotiflcation of many new words. The tech- 
nique is applicable throu^ont the elementary grades. 

At tbb first level the child should also be taught to identify a 
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known root word which occurs with the inflectional endings -s, -s, 
-ed, and ~ing as in nois, dog's, looked, and looking. The known 
root is then blended with the appropriate ending. 

Also at this level, the child should Icam to identify the two 
known parts of a compound word, as in sidewalk, backyard, and 
blueberry. The child will have occasion to use this technique in 
the first as well as in subsequent grades. 

Level Two. At this level the child builds on and amplifies what 
he has learned at level one. He will Icom to attack four types of 
words encountered in context As son)e skill with single consonants 
has been achieved, the sounding of initial and final consonant 
diagraphs as th, wh, si, and st. may be introduced. They are 
employed like single consonants and like consonant substitution 
except that the consonant blend is used instead of a single con* 
sonant sound. Unless these are recognized as special combinations, 
the child who is already W'orktng with single consonants will be 
is trouble. Since several consonant dbgrapbs occur at beginnings 
or ends of many words, they will soon be noted by the child. 

A second type constitutes words like known words except for 
tlie endings -es, •er, and •est. The known root word is identified 
and then this b blended with the inflectional ending os for wishes, 
slower, and slowest. 

In a third type, the final consonant of inflected forms of certain 
known words b doubled before ~ed, or dng are added as in 
slipped and running. The second or added consonant b usually 
silent. The known root word and inflectional ending arc identified 
and then blended. 

The final type at thb level dcab with inflected forms of unknown 
words where the root word b like a known word except fur 
initial or final consonant or consonant blend. After noting the 
root word and the ending, the root word b identified by consonant 
substitution and blended with the ending. 

Le\€l Three. Thb level is concerned mainly with the determina- 
tion of vowel sounds In new words. Long vowel sounds are ghvn 
by vowel names and arc easily remembered. Short vowel sounds, 
however, are less easily remembered. After learning that vowel 
sounds arc usually short, the child may progress to learning when 
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they are long. This involves learning the final e rule as applied to 
such words as tmke and the double vowels as ee, ea, oa in such 
words as feel, beat, and goaf. Progress is soon made to use of the 
diphthongs such as al, oi, au, so that these will not be confused with 
the double voweb. 

Also at this level the child becomes familiar with inflected forms 
of known words where the final y is changed to i or the final e is 
dropped before the ending as in happier and making. Similarly he 
learns to analyze known words in which the suffixes -y or -ly have 
been added to known root words as in rainy, slowly, and noisily. 

When a suifix in inflected or derived forms is known but the 
root word is unknown, they are separated mentally, the root word 
identified by phonetic analysis, and then the two are blended. 
Analysis is made of compound words in which one part b known 
and the other b an unknown word of one syllable. The two parts 
are separated mentally, the unknown part identified by phooetic 
analysis, and then the tno parts blended. 

Level Four. At thb level phonetic and structural onalysb are 
employed for ideadfication of polysyllabic words. I^evelopmeot 
of skill in syllabification will be necessary. Principles which 
determine vowel sounds and knowledge of accent are involved. It 
will be necessary abo to become familiar with a number of the 
simpler prefixes and suffixes to facilitate analysb of words made 
up of one of these plus an unknown root word. Many techniques 
learned at previous levels, that b, such as changing y to i before 
an ending b attached, find important use. 

Five. The techniques of structural and phonetic analysb 
in conjunction with word-form and context clues are employed 
for word identifleatioa and recognition at Che first four leveb. 
These procedures can be readily accompibhed only with words that 
are in the speaking and understanding vocabulary of the Individual. 
When the meaning as well as the pronunciation are unknown, 
idenlificatioa and recognition must be developed by use of the 
dictionary. Ttus constitutes level five. 

General. The learning of soft c and g has no definite location in 
phonetic sequences. After some acquaintance with other tniHal 
consonants, the soft c and g may be taught as they occur in words 
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evaluated in terms of relative importance. Although some may be 
used more frequently than others, all are important The facile 
reader will be thoroughly familiar with all of the clues and tech- 
niques, will be practiced in their use and will know bow to select 
the proper combination of does and techniques to unlock quickly 
a particular word. 

An extensive and continuing program of teaching is necessary for 
mastery of the clues and techniques. In most instances, progress will 
be slow, involving much repetition. Patience and persistence, how- 
ever, will yield good returns in terms of improvement in reading. 

Although different aspects of the program of word recognition 
have been diseased separately, the teacher should keep in mind 
that there is much overlapping of the aspects both in her teaching of 
the clues and techniques, and in the use of them by children in 
unlocking words. 

'The program for developing word recognition, briefly outUned 
in this chapter is designed for application throughout the elementary 
grades. The program will start when children begin to read in 
the first grade, and will evolve and expand as the child progresses 
through the grades. Most of the formal training will be completed 
by the end of grade four, but there will be occasion to review and 
to give additional practice even through grades five and six. The 
clues and techniques will continue to be used by the reader as long 
as be does any reading. 

As noted earlier, the development of vocabulary knowledge 
and comprehension are intimately related to development of word 
recognition. Here they are separated only for convenience of 
discussion. As we progress throu^ the next chapter the relation- 
ship will become clearer. The teacher in her practice will, of 
course, combine the two in her organized program for promoting 
progress in learning to read. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Development of Word Meanings 


The dehnition of reading adopted here emphasizes meanings, 
comprehension, and thinking. Basically, learning to read involves 
development of facility in comprehension of the meanings repre* 
sented by printed or written symbols. These meaninp may be 
drawn directly from past experience or they may be new meanings 
resulting from a manipulative process of recombining and reorgan- 
izing concepts already possessed by the reader. A child develops 
into a good reader to the degree that he acquires a meaning 
vocabulary and progresses in ability to understand and interpret 
printed materials. 

The development of word meanings and word recognition skills 
are the two most essential aspects of vocabulary building. New 
words are incorporated into the speaking and understanding 
vocabulary of the child. Then, to associate these new words with 
the printed symbols which represent them, word identification and 
recognition clues and techniques arc applied. Proper coordination 
of these two aspects of vocabulary development will lead towards 
satisfactory comprehension in reading. 

Word identification and recognition should be subordinate to 
concepts or meanings. To be most serviceable, these mechanical 
aspects of reading must operate promptly and habitually so that 
the major portion of attention may be devoted to meaning and 
comprehension. That Is, it is the function of systematically de- 
veloped mechanics to promote facility of understanding. Reading 
to learn springs naturally from thU kind of learning to read. 

Word recognition divorced from meaning, or when meaning is 
136 
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vague aud unclear, results in mere verbalism — die pronundadoa 
and use of words in context mtfaout comprehending their meaning. 
This blocks the way to the manipulation and organization of* 
meanings in purposeful reading- The thinking side of reading is 
inhibited or eliminated so that true reading is impossible. Although 
development of word identification and recognidon should be 
systematically taught, these mechanical aspects should receive an 
emphasis which is secondary to the development of meaning, com- 
ptebemion, and usage of words. Thus, word identification and 
recognition should be coordinated with development of concepts 
in an integrated program in order to achieve growth toward an 
adequate reading vocabubry. 

The development of a balanced sequential program of word 
recognition has been considered in the previous chapter. This 
chapter will be devoted to development of word meanings. The 
principles and techniques outlined are to be considered develop- 
mentally and are therefore applicable at successive levels through- 
out the grades. The rale of prognss ia vocabubiy 

development will depend upon the particubr teacher and the 
organization of her reading program of instruction, upon the 
organization of the reading program in the particular school, and 
upon the individual abilities and needs of the pupUs. The teacher, 
therefore, will adjust the vocabulary training described here to 
her program, keeping in mind the basic principles, goals to be 
achieved, and the relation of reading to allied language arts. 

Development of a Meaning Vocabulary 

Development of a meaning vocabubry involves the building of 
concepts or understandings. Utilization of these concepts in com- 
munication is an integral part of the development. That is, correct 
use of the concepts in improving proficiency in listening, in talking, 
and in reading is cssenibL Only when concepts are vivid and 
accurate will there be satisfactory comprehension and interpreta- 
tion in reading. 

At first, words acquire meanings through association with some 
personal experience. As bnguage facility increases and words are 
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used in connection with newly experunced objects, situations, and 
events, concepts become darifiird and enriched. When a new word 
is met in reading, the meanings aroused depend upon all past 
experience associated with the word, especially upon whatever 
understandings have been present in hearing the word and using 
it in similar context 

Gray and Holmes (83) have outlined certain iactors uhich 
detennine growth in the meaning vocabulary. First, the general 
capacity and level of maturation of the child limits vocabulary 
growth. At any ^ven age level there will inevitably be wide 
individual differences in the range and richness of the meaning 
vocabulary in which children are capable of achieving. Secondly, 
these differences are in addition to those traceable to inequalities 
in the nature and variety of different children's experiences. It is for 
such reasons that the reading readiness program plays an important 
idle in concept development. A third detenninaot of vocabulary 
growth concerns the child’s curiosity about words and word mean- 
ings, a curiosity which should be encouraged at all times. A pre- 
mature or excessive emphasis on oral usage can inhibit this 
desirable interest in words. Fourth and finally, the instruction in 
vocabulary btiilding which the child receives is important. A desire 
to be able to speak clearly and to be able to read in order to achieve 
one’s purposes fosters new understandings and the clarification of 
concepts. 

In general, three approaches may be employed for developing 
the child's meaning vocabulary in reading: (1) varied and rich 
first-hand and vicarious experiences, (2) wide and extensive 
reading, and (3) study of words. 

The experienced teacher realizes that development of meanings 
to the level where they are vivid and precise is a gradual process. 
Progress in learning word meanings b from no knowledge to 
vague meaning and then on to the neater clarity and enric^ent 
that comes with preebe use and understanding of the several 
meanings of the word. All of tbb requbes well organized instruc- 
tion. 
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The Raid of Experience 

There are two general types of experience which may be 
employed to develop word nicaniogs. The first and most efiectivc 
is direct or first-hand experiences. Hicse should be supplemented 
by second-hand or vicarious experiences. 

First-hand experiences 

First-hand experience involves direct contact with situations, 
people, objects, and institutions in the environment available to 
the child. Most of these contacts will be in the immediate environ- 
ment but some may result from attendance at summer camps, or 
from traveling with parents, or from other special trips and 
excunions. To be instructive the experience must have significance 
for the child. 

One general class of first-hand experiences involves carefully 
organized and supervised trips to such places as the school heating 
plant, the post office, the fire station, a zoo, a city park or botanical 
garden, a grocery store, a department store, a manufacturing plant, 
a concert, a farm, or a dairy- These experiences should be as 
varied in scope as possible. 

Another form of Gnt-hand experience is provided within the 
school by demonstrations and laboratory work. Concepts that may 
be developed in this way include exammiog the structure of plants 
and the influence of different factors on plant growth, the effect of 
vitamins on health and growth in a white rat, the nature of a 
vacuum, or osmosis. 

Ihe value of first-hand experience in developing and clarifying 
concepts probably cannot be overemphasized at any school level. 

It appears to be the mast eSective procedure in developing a 
meaning vocabulary. 

Vkaflous experiences 

It is neither feasible nor possible to develop the meaning 
vocabulary by direct experience alone. Much worthwhile experience 
can be brougfii to the pupils by means of secondary media. These 
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include pictures, charts and maps, models, slides and film strips, 
motion pictures, radio and lelewioa programs. 

Vicarious experience is also achieved through stories told or 
read by the teacher or pupUs, dramatizing of incidents by children, 
instructional talks by the teacher and outsiders, and so on. 

Role of planning and discussion 
To acbwve maximum profit from an experience, whether direct 
or vicarious, careful plannmg is usually necessary. Since the mean- 
ings to be achieved in reading arc determined by the nature and 
clearness of one's concepts, these experiences should yield as 
varied and accurate meanings as possible. Children should be 
thoroughly prepared prior to bemg exposed to a particular experi- 
ence so that they may attend to and comprehend as many aspects 
of it as possible. They should know what to look for and what 
questions wall be cleared up. in other words, the acquiring of 
experience Is made a purposeful activity. 

Experiences become profitable lo the degree that the child 
thiptrs about them, seeks out their meaning and makes use of 
them in subsequent speaking, listening, and reading. To provide 
maximum encouragement toward this end there must be an 
opportunity both before and after participating in the experience, 
for discussion under teacher guidance. During the exchange of 
ideas and the answering of questions there will be a chance to 
define purposes, to extend infonnation, to clear up misconceptions 
and to clarify and enrich meanings. This preparatioQ for experience 
and the discussion after having it is highly profitable irrespective 
of the nature of the experience, whether it consists of a story told 
by the teacher, a movie, slides, a story read by the children them- 
sehes, or a sight-seeing trip. Concept building is also promoted by 
opportunity to exchange experiences in informal discussion. In all 
this plannmg and discussion the child should be encouraged to 
seek meaning in everything be encounters and when necessary to 
ask frankly for additional explanations and further clarification of 
meaning. 

An important aspect of concept development is the growth in 
meanings that comes with nsage. A ready and proper use of 
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vocabulary in speaking, and ability to listen to the talk of others 
with understanding is necessary for development of a good speak- 
ing and comprehending vocabulary. There should be ample op- 
portunity in all school activities, therefore, for children to talk 
about the concepts involved in the various kinds of experience 
mentioned above. Expression of ideas in writing is also a practice 
which will help to clarify word meanings. 

Any program for acquisition of a meaning vocabulary should 
be developmental in oatore. Thus readiness for reading any specific 
unit and the progress to new materials at successive levels neces- 
sitate the development of new concepts as well as the enriching 
and clarification of those already acquired. Experience units, both 
first-hand and vicarious, together with discussions and other aids 
find le^Umate and frequently essential use in developing concepts 
throughout the grades. 


Wide Reading 

Extension and enrichment of the meaning vocabulary is aided 
oy wide reading of interesting and relatively easy materials. Wide 
reading is a form of vicarious experience closely related to first- 
hand experience and ibcrcfoie provides enrichment. Each new 
book, story, or article may introduce new words to the reader and 
repeats old words. Repetition of old words in a variety of contexts 
broadens and clarifies their meanings. The more important new 
words will be encountered with sufficient frequency in different 
contexts to acquire more and more meaning. Eventually, for the 
child who is making satisfactory progress in reading, they become 
commonplace and meaningful. To a considerable extent the large 
meaningful vocabulary of the mature reader is acquired through 
well motivated wide reading. Motivation is maintained by guiding 
the child to material which is interesting to him and which is 
pitched at just the proper level of difficulty so that the context will 
yield a maximum amount of intelligible clues to the meaning of 
the new word. 

Correct guidance in wide reading leads to exploration of m^y 
areas of expcricore, promotes extension of interests, and brings 
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contact with many new words. To develop highly accurate con- 
cepts, however, for words that arc not key words and which are 
seldom encountered is relatively unimportant Furthermore, guid- 
ance in wide reading provides opportunity for and encourages the 
use of the dictionary and reference sources needed to clarify 
meanings. 

In the wide reading program the proper use of clues from the 
meaningful context is essential if the concepts or meanings of the 
new words encountered are to be learned satisfactorily. In this 
respect, both picture and verbal context may furnish helpful 
paltcms of meanings. To derive the meaning of a new word from 
context, the meanings and relationships of the other words in the 
sentence or paragraph must be readily comprehended by the pupil. 
In reading of this kind, new w'ords should not occur too frequently, 
probably not oftener than one in 100 to 200 runtung words. This 
b what b meant by supplementary reading of material that b not 
too difBcuIt 

Evidence presented by Haefner (89) shows that normal pupib 
profit considerably in learning word meanings through wide reading 
with little or no guidance by the teacher. Nevertheless, some 
systematic training designed to aid children in developing ability to 
dbcover and use clues to the meaning supplied by the context in 
supplementary reading maleriab b desirable. McCullough (123) 
outlines several such clues. Thus the word may be defined in the 
sentence, it may be recognized as a synonym, or it may sum up 
particulars of the situation. Again a meaning clue may come from 
experience or from language patterns such as familiar idioms and 
sayings. Sometimes a clue to the new word comes from the mood 
or feeling tone refiected in the context Artley (5) has suggested 
several ways in which the meaning of a word may be presented in 
context Children could acquire new vocabulary from their reading 
more easily if authors would make greater use of certain pro- 
cedures. For instance, the definition or meanin g of a word can be 
given in parenthesb, in a phrase or a clause inserted in the 
sentence, in a synonym presented along with the word, or in an 
additional full sentence. Furthermore, the material can ordinarily 
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be written so that there is only one meaning possible for the new 
word. Similes and metaphors are also helpful. 

The number of di^erent words which occur in books recom- 
mended for elementary school diildren is great. A large portion 
of the words occur only rarely. It is impossible, of course, to teach 
all or even most of the words a child will meet in his reading. 
According to Thorndike (170) the best solution to the problem 
of vocabulary building is to provide pupils with a wide variety of 
Interesting and easy books. Many new words and concepts can be 
learned from context through wide reading in these books. 

Although wide reading under teacher guidance contributes 
greatly to development and enrichment of a meaning vocabulary, 
it by itself is not enough. Word meanings should be taught as an 
integral part of the balanced program for vocabulary developatent. 

The Teaching of Word Meanings 

The value of teaching word meanings has been demonstrated by 
Cray and Holmes (S8). It has been emphasized frequently that 
direct, systematic, well planned drill on words in context is valuable 
but that teaching of words in isobtioo is usually wasteful and 
ineffective. The exact meaning of a word very frequently depends 
upon the context In which it occurs. Furthermore, familiar words 
used in an unfamiliar sense are encountered. Teaching these new 
meanings of old words and the relation of the particular meaning 
to context b a considerable part of vocabulary training. 

The vocabulary even in roalcrial written for children b enormous. 
Direct teaching of meaning, therefore, must necessarily be con- 
fined to the more important words. With material of appropriate 
difficulty, the new words con usually be taught as they are en- 
countered in context, It b necessary to teach those words whose 
meanings are essential for understanding the passage. Compiled 
word Ibts arc useful for Ideotifying the more important words in 
the reading vocabulary at various grade levels. (See references 20, 
39, 47, 58, 108, 109, 111, 159.) The words that are common 
enough to get into the word lists form a core that accounts for a 
lar^ proportion of the words in reading matter ordinarily cn- 
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contact with many new words. To develop highly accurate con- 
cepts, however, for words that are not key words and which are 
seldom encountered is relatively unimportant. Furthermore, guid- 
ance in wide reading provides opportunity for and encourages the 
use of the dictionary and reference sources needed to clarify 
meanings. 

In the wide reading program the proper use of clues from the 
meaningful context is essential if the concepts or meanings of the 
new words encountered are to be learned satisfacCorily. In tlzis 
respect, both picture and verbal context may furnish helpful 
patterns of meanings. To derive the meaning of a new word from 
context, the meanings and relationships of the other words in the 
sentence or paragraph must be readily comprehended by the pupil. 
In reading of this kind, new words should not occur too frequently, 
probably not ofteoer than one in 100 to 200 running words. This 
is what is meant by supplementary reading of material that is not 
too difficult. 

Evidence presented by Haehier (89) shows that normal pupils 
profit considerably in learning word meanings through wide reading 
with little or no guidance by the teacher. Nevertheless, some 
systematic training designed to aid children in developing ability to 
discover and use clues to the meaning supplied by the context in 
supplementary reading materials is desirable. McCullough (123) 
outlines several such clues. Thus the word may be defined in the 
sentence, it may be recognized as a synonym, or it may sum up 
particulars of the situation. Again a meaning clue may come from 
experience or from language patterns such as familiar idioms and 
sayings. Sometimes a clue to the new word comes from the mood 
or feeling tone reflected in the context. Aitley (5) has suggested 
several ways in which the meaning of a word may be presented in 
context Children could acquire new vocabulary from their reading 
more easily if authors would make greater use of certain pro- 
cedures. For instance, the definition or meaning of a word can be 
given in parenthesis, in a phrase or a clause inserted in the 
sentence, in a synonym presented along with the word, or in an 
additional full sentence. Furthermore, the material can ordinarily 
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be written so that there is only one meaning possible for the new 
word. Similes and metaphors are also helpful 

The number of difTcrent words which occur in books recom- 
mended for elementary sdiool dtHdrcn is great A large portion 
of the words occur only rarely. It is impossible, of course, to teach 
all or even most of the words a child will meet in his reading. 
According to Thorndike (170) the best solution to the problem 
of vocabulary building is to provide pupils with a wide variety ot 
interesting and easy books. Many new words and concepts can be 
learned from context through wide reading in these books. 

Although wide reading under teacher guidance contributes 
greatly to development and enrichment of a meaning vocabulary, 
it by itself is not enough. Word meanings should be taught as an 
integral part of the balanced program for vocabulary development 

Thd Teaching of Word Meanings 

The value of teaching word meanings has been demonstrated by 
Gray and Holmes (88). It has been emphasixed frequently that 
direct, systematic, well planned driU on words in context is valuable 
but that teaching of words in isolation is usually wasteful and 
ioeSective. The exact meaning of a word very frequently depends 
upon the context in which it occurs. Furtbeimore, familiar words 
used in an unfamiliar sense are encountered. Teaching these new 
meanings of old words and (he relation of the particular meaning 
to context is a considerable part of vocabulary training. 

The vocabulary even in material written for children is enormous. 
Direct teaching of meaning, therefore, must necessarily be con- 
fined to the more important words. With material of appropriate 
difficulty, the new words can usually be taught as they are en- 
countered in context. Jt is accessary to teach those words whose 
me anin gs are essential for understanding the passage. Compiled 
word lists arc useful for identifying the more important words in 
the reading vocabulary at various grade levels. (See references 20, 
39, 47, 58, 108, 109, 111, 159.) Tbs words that are common 
enough to get into the word lists form a core that accounts for a 
large proportion of the words in reading matter ordinarily en- 
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countered at a given grade levcL To be ready for proficient reading 
at succeeding grade levels, the child should know these common 
words of the preceding levels. Nevertheless, there arc objections 
to using these word lists mechanically as measures of vocabulary 
difficulty. In general, they represent frequency of use rather than 
difficulty of understanding. Some words not in the lists are more 
readily understood than some of those included. Lists of words 
graded as to difficulty of understanding arc not yet available. 

At the beginning of reading, the teaching of word recognition 
is dominant. As the child progresses from grade to grade the 
systematic teaching of word meanings becomes increasingly more 
important. 

Specialized vocabularies 

Satisfactory comprehension of materials in the content fields 
depends largely upon an acquisition of the meanings of concepts 
designated by the technical terms found in these fields. Such areas 
as geography, arithmetic, hbtory, and science have specialized 
vocabularies that must be learned. Many terms such as quotient, 
meridian, stamen are usually poorly understood. Cole (30) has 
compiled useful lists of the most important technical words in 
various subject-matter fields. When an important new concept 
is encountered in any field of reading, there should be detailed 
explanation of word meanings so that the pupil can leam the 
concept embodwd in the word. Teachers should place more 
emphasis than they ordinarily do upon technical word meanings. 
Furthermore, the writing of books in the content fields might be 
improved if the authors better understood the reading limitations 
of the children who are to use them as texts. The fact that achieve- 
ment in a content field is best refiected by vocabulary knowledge 
in that field further emphasizes the desirability of teaching perti- 
nent word meanings and of clarifying concepts. Traxler (179), 
for instance, found very high relaUonsbips between vocabulary 
knowledge in the social studies and measured achievement. Ihe 
correlations ranged from .78 to .88. 
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Methods of teaching word meanings 
It should be re-etnphasized that the study of words is only one 
approach to the learning of word meanings. Furthermore, the study 
of words should be well integrated with the approach through 
experience and with wide reading in the program organized for 
vocabulary development. The report of Addy (2) reveals that 
teachers and supervisors favor methods which involve maximum 
use of context and experience. The most favored methods for 
fixing the meaning of a word involved some aspect of usage, as use 
in conversation. Or pupils might be tau^t to select the word which 
represents a given meaning most effectually. In the present dis- 
cussion, the author considers that word study can be profitable in 
developing meaning only to the degree that it is integrated with 
use of the word in, context, with experience, with oral and written 
usage, and with wide reading in a variety of situations. In the 
first place, dierefore, word study should deal with new words met 
in context Learning the word meaning will then fulfill an im* 
mediate need, that is, (he desire to comprehend the passage. 
Secondly, word study should involve use of the word in discussion 
and in oral and written reports. Flnaliy there should be reading of 
considerable material in which (be word occurs frequently. These 
techniques for keeping (he development of word meanings in 
context and for fixing the mcaniogs through usage arc not 
sequential steps. They should be coGrdmated aspects of a smgle 
integrated program. 

I?etailcd exercises for word study cannot be given here. HeipIuJ 
suggestions will be found ia McCullough, Strang, and Traxlcr 
(124), Harris (91), Belts (7), DuircII (46). and Gates (63). 
IVpcs of word study that, when coordinated with context and 
usage, have been found useful in developing meanings or concepts 
include: (1) use of the dictionaries and glossaries; (2) study of 
verbal relations such as synonyms and opposites; (3) study of 
prefixes, suffixes, and roots; and (4) using words in different ways, 
that is, words with more than one meaning. 
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Semantics 

la most o! the more recent books oa reading, some attention is 
devoted to semantics, the science of meanings. It Is concerned 
with the study of the meanings of words to achieve greater 
clarity in thinking and improve spcakmg, reading, writing, and 
listening. The nature of semantics is clearly discussed by Lee (119) 
andHayakawa (93). 

Procedures for applying semantic principles in teaching reading 
have not yet been developed although Harris (91) states that 
some attention is being devoted to the problem. For one thing, 
semantic principles would require that more emphasis be placed 
upon cUciheatioQ of word meanings and upon dependence of a 
word meaning upon context According to the semantic approach, 
word Ibts based upon frequency of use are Inadequate. Variation in 
meanings should also be considered. Both authors and teachers 
will profit by progress in the realization of a practical program 
based on such principles. 

Vocabulary Control in Reading 

There is not complete agreement concerning the degree of 
vocabulary control desirable in books to be used by children in 
learning to read. About 25 years ago much publicity was given 
to the apparently imjustifiably large and difficult vocabularies in 
children’s readers. Since then there has been reduction and simpli- 
fication of vocabulary load, with rather precise attention to grading, 
especially in basic reading series. Various word lists (see above) 
have been prepared showing frequency of occurrence of words in 
children’s reading material, or grade placement of words, or both. 
These lists are tiseful in identifying a large per cent of the 
common core of words used in ordinary reading material. The 
lists have also been med by authors and publishers of textbooks 
for children. In some instances, the assumption that vocabulary 
should be rigidly controlled and limited, together with excessive 
word repetition, has led to extremes which are undesirable. 
Furthermore, as already noted, wo^ lists give frequency of use 
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rather than difficulty of understanding. Undoubtedly there is some 
relation between frequency of use and degree of understanding. 
Strict adherence to such lists by authors and publishers, however, 
can produce unfortunate results. 

With rigid control of vocabulary In beginning reading texts, little 
opportunity is provided for vocabulary building, the writing of 
interesting stories or the presenting of useful information. The 
result is monotony and consequently a loss of interest on the part 
of the child who is learning to read. 

Fortunately this extreme trend has been avoided in several 
recently published basic reading series. In these books the vocabu- 
lary load has been considerably lightened in comparison with many 
older texts, new words are introduced more systematically, and 
satisfactory repetition is provided. Beery (6) in the Forty-efghrh 
Yearbook, states the case well. “Words needed to write inieresiingly 
and cicariy for children should not be arbitrarily excluded solely 
because they do not appear on some basic list” (p. 179). In any 
case, to promote growth in reading, basic niaurtals should be 
relatively simple, The materials should be so organized that the 
common words are taught early. Following initial presentation, 
provision should be made in ibe same book and in subsequent 
materials for systematic reviewing of the word. Furthermore, the 
introduction of new words should be so spaced that most of the 
words in a given selection are familiar, that is, about 95 per cent 
should be familiar . To a considerable degree this has been achieved 
in recent basic series. The child, therefore, is more able to con- 
centrate on apprehension of meanings in his reading. 

Proper control of vocabulary in reading instruction implies an 
intimate coordination of word recognition and word understanding. 
When a new word is introduced, there is the problem of developing 
recognition of a word whose meaning is clearly comprehended by 
the child. The teacher, therefore, employing procedures discussed 
above, roust make certain that the meaning of the new word is 
clear to each child. 

Teaching a new concept will depend upon the concept and also 
upon the grade level when the word which stands for the concept 
is introduced. For instance, clarification of the concept involved 
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in traffic signal may depend upon direct experience plus discussion. 
But developing the meaning of plateau will be likely to involve 
vicarious experience (pictures, maps, and so on) plus teacher 
explanation together with guided class discussion. As the child 
progresses in school, concepts are derived more and more by 
vicarious means. 

There are indications that the acquisition of meaning and 
recognition vocabulary cannot be satisfactorily achieved in terms 
of a controlled vocabulary alone. Evidence presented by Seashore 
(148) andbySeegers and Seashore (151) suggests that the under- 
standing vocabulary of children through the grades has been 
greatly underestimated. Other writers including Witty (190) have 
also been concerned by tendencies toward too strict vocabulary 
control. On the other hand. Yoakam (195) found that several 
history and geography texts were written In vocabularies well 
above the grade levels where they are supposed to be used, It 
seems to the wxiter that the problem here is two>fold: First, the 
introduction of new words must be limited to the capacity of the 
children to acquire recognition of those words. Secondly, the 
reading program should make as much use as possible of the 
understanding vocabulary of the child. It is obvious from the hist 
point that there should be a proper vocabulary control in basic 
series of readers. This control means neither severe restriction of 
words used nor an excessive vocabulary burden. In does mean the 
introduction of enough words to challenge the interest of pupils 
and to stimulate vocabulary growth, all the while keeping the load 
within the children’s capacity for achieving word recognition. 
Vocabulary control in basic series of readers, therefore, is neces- 
sary, but it must be the product of a very carefully conducted 
evaluadon. 

It is obvious that the understanding vocabulary of most children 
is broader than any which could be included in basic readers. And 
we must remember that the use of less common words (that is, 
those not found in graded lists) give color and distinction to 
communication when employed along with more common words. 
Work with basic readers should be supplemented, therefore, with 
a program which involves more of the understanding vocabulary of 
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the child as well as one whkh enriches and extends development 
o£ the meaning vocabulaiy. This is best achie\ed by supplying a 
wealth of suitable supplemeotaiy reading materials at each and 
every reading level. Such a program, properly guided, furnishes an 
excellent means of providing for a wide variety of pupil needs. 

Developmenfal Sequences in Word Meanings 

The principles and methods of vocabulary development dis- 
cussed here are not all applicable to a single reading level. They 
should be coordinated into a sequential program in which what has 
been already learned forms the basis for building and expanding 
the new. In the early stages, word meanings are cultivated by the 
direct and vicarious experiences which buU: large in the reading 
readiness program prior to and during beginning reading. An 
important aspect of reading readiness at successive stages of read* 
ing involves the development of word meanings and concepts 
necessary for comprebcosioD of material to be read in each new 
unit. This is achieved by a codrdioation of all the methods discussed 
above. The sequence of introducing and teaching words and their 
meanings will be determined by the basic reader scries used, by 
the organization of the school program, and by the instructional 
procedures selected by the particular teacher. The sequence will, 
of course, be based upon the logic of the situation and be guided 
by the experience of the teacher. 

Although the sequence for developing word meanings may not 
be separated into discrete steps, the need for a sequential program 
will bo sensed by the teacher. Word meanings which are learned 
at the beginning stages arc essential for giving the verbal context 
in which the new word occurs. For the meaning of a new word 
must fit the context in which it is found. Tltere can be meaning 
context only when words and their relationships arc comprehended, 
so new meanings ore fixed by relating them to what has already 
been learned. The clearer the word meanings at any level, the 
more adequate is the foundation for acquiring new meanings and 
concepts at succeeding levels. 

The rales at which children acquire word meanings vary greatly. 
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For a particular child the rate of progress will depend upon both 
his learamg ability and what he has learned up to the time the new 
concepts are introduced. The clear inference is that teaching 
vocabulary sequences should be adjusted to individual differences. 


Summary 

The development of word meanings and of word recognition 
skills are the two most important aspects of vocabulary building. 
Comprehension in reading depends upon the coordination of 
these aspects in reading instruction. To be most serviceable, the 
process of word lecognidon should operate promptly but be 
subordinated to comprehension. Undue emphasis upon word 
pronunciation without a clear understandbg of meanings results 
in verbalism. 

Tbe development of a meaning vocabulary involves the building 
of concepts or the understandings associated with words. This is 
achieved ordinarily by an instructional program which provides 
experiences, extensive reading and study of words. These three 
approaches to teaching word meanings should be coordinated in 
a unified program. Both first-hand and vicarious experiences are 
used. Meanings derived from experience are enhanced by discus- 
sion and by incorporating vocabulary terms into speaking and 
writing usage. Word meanings are extended and enriched by 
extensive reading of varied materials which are interesting and 
relatively easy. The learning of word meanings by direct study 
of words has a place in the balanced reading program. This last 
approach is justified only for the study of tbe more important words 
which are met in context. Teaching of words in isolation is likely 
to be unproductive. 

Vocabulary control is necessary in a developmental reading 
program. Nevertheless, excessive restriction m the number of dif- 
ferent words used must be avoided if the reading material is to 
chzUtnge the vaVtitsV ol Vhe -papiA and sdmulatSi a deshable rate 
of vocabulary growth. 
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CHAPTER X 

Development of Comprehension 


The teaching of readmg is concerned at all grade levels with 
comprehension. The acquisition of a sight vocabulary and the 
development of word recognition skills, coocepts, and verbal 
facility all promote the understanding of the meanings represented 
by printed symbols in words, sentences, and paragraphs. The degree 
to which these meaoiags are clearly and accurately understood 
and interpreted by the reader represents the degree to which he 
is a good reader. According to the definition adopted here, there 
can be no such thing as reading without understanding. Word 
calling cannot be classified as reading. 

Although the recognitioo of words and the understanding of 
word meanings are essential, something more is needed. The 
elements in a sentence must be evaluated and their organization 
in relation to each other understood. Word meanings which are 
in harmony with the rest of the context must be selected. Further* 
more, to comprehend a paragraph or larger unit, both the relation 
benveen elements in a sentence and the relation among sentences 
need to be understood. Evaluation of these relationships involves 
thinking and is comparable to solving a problem. So recognition 
of words, understanding of word meanings, and comprehension 
are all interdependent aspects of the readmg process. 

To develop proficiency of comprehension in reading, certain 
sub-skills or “mechanics” such as word identification and recogni- 
tion, must be satisfactory and have become largely automatic. 
Either inadequate control over these mechanics or any program 
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of instruclion which overemphasizes mechanics will prevent the 
achieving of maximum comprehension. 

In teaching it has become the practice that instruction m tie* 
veloping word meanings and in comprehending sentences, para* 
graphs, and larger units shall progress hand in hand. The present 
chapter deals with various aspects of the program for improving 
comprehension. 

Lislening and Reading Comprehension 

The processes involved in comprehending printed material arc 
essentially the same as for understanding spoken words. In both 
cases, perception of words arouses meanings which lead to com- 
prehension. The mcanlogs aroused by the perceived words depend 
upon one’s whole background of experience including whatever 
facility in language usage one possesses for communication. At 
any given time, the length and complexity of a selection which can 
be comprehended varies greatly from child to child. Some may 
be limited to a sentence, others to a paragraph, while some may 
be able to comprehend longer units. According to Cates (63) the 
child, provided he is not handicapped by li'USculllcs in mechanics 
such as word recognitiou, should be able to comprehend as long 
and as complex a reading unit os the some material would com- 
prise if in spoken form. Evidence concerning comparison of 
listening and reading comprehension has been summarized by 
Coldstcin (70). Although the fiodingi axe not uniform, the fol- 
lowing trends are evident: (1) At the lower-grade levels the 
auditory comprehension tends to be equal to or better than reading 
comprehension. (2) For pupils of lower ability, auditory com- 
prehension tends to be equal la or better than reading ccmprchcn- 
sion. (3) For more skilled readers and for those of higher abdit)*, 
however, zcatling comprebetuioa tends to be equal lo or superior 
to auditory comprehension. (4) For college students auditory 
comprehcosion reads to he superiof for easy materia/, reading 
comprehension for diiCcult outciiaL 
Ihcse resulu suggest that in the bc^oisg stages, while children 
are in the process of mastering the mechanics of reading, laiesing 
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comprehension tends to be superior to reading comprehension 
As soon as the mechanics have become largely automatic, whici 
occurs sooner for the more able child, the two modes of com- 
prehension become equivalent Then as greater proficiency and 
maturity arc reached, reading comprehension may become greater 
than listening comprehension. This appears to be an understand^ 
able progression. In the early grades considerable attention must 
be devoted to development of word identification and recognition. 
As this skill is acquired, more attention is freed to devote to com* 
prehension processes. Then with the richer background of reading 
experience, with the greater maturity and increased reading pro- 
ficiency attained in the upper grades, there is equal or better 
reading than auditory comprehension. 

The implications of these trends for teaching seem ejear. In 
the eaily grades, woid recognition and other mechanics should 
be developed effectively but should be relegated to their appro- 
priate place. That is, as soon as possible they should become auto- 
matic. And from the very beginning there should be a strong 
emphasis on comprehension. Then with the mastering of the 
mechanics, reading comprehension is freed from hindrance, and 
under guidance becomes more and more proficient. Thus instruc- 
tion plays a dominant rdle in developing reading comprehension 
throughout the grades. 

This stress upon development of reading comprehension does 
not imply any lessening in emphasis on oral language and usage. 
As noted earlier, increased proficiency in spoken language and 
in listening promotes improvemeot in reading. 


Aspects of Comprehension ’ 

In organizing a program for developing reading comprehension 
there are several aspects that seed to be considered. At various 
stages the amount of material which can be comprehended as a 
unit varies greatly from child to child, particularly in the primary 
grades. This variation is conditioned by several factors: (I) In- 
dividual differences in intellectual ability place a limi t on the 
amount of material which can be grasped as a unit. (2) Back- 
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ground of experience is another factor. The child with many 
experiences, cither direct or vicarious, in seeing, talking, and 
listening will comprehend the larger units more readily. (3) When 
the child is preoccupied wiUr mechanics of reading, the breadth 
of his comprehension will be restricted. (4) Finally, the level of 
reading proficiency is important. As the child becomes a more 
proficient reader, he will be able to grasp larger thought units. 
At any given time it is important for both the teacher and the 
child to recognize the largest comprehension unit that can be 
readily grasped by the child. Techniques for handling material 
within the limits of the child's abilities can then be organized 
under teacher guidance. 

Degree of comprehension constitutes another aspect. At any 
grade level there arc marked individual diiTerenecs in the quality 
and quantity of compnehensioo. That is, some children will com' 
prehend more dlfilcult and more complex material in a more 
thorough manner than other children. Degree of comprehension 
is conditioned by such factors as proficiency in reading mechanics, 
facility in language usage, intellectual capacity, dearness and 
extensiveness of verbal concepts, background of reading expert* 
cnce, and purpose for which the reading b done. All of these 
except inicllt^tual capacity may be improved by instruction. The 
completeness of comprehension which is satbfactory fur materia! 
at any level of difficulty b deicrmincd by the purpose for which 
the reading b done. Thus the claboratiun of details which should 
be grasped varies greatly with practical requiremencs of the 
situation. One may contrast, for instance, the need to get the 
main idea of a story with the details of the directions required for 
baking a good cake. In many situaUons children tend to devote 
greater attention to detoUs than b desirable. An important task 
of the teacher, therefore, b to dcsxlop in pupils the ability to 
sense the degree of complcieocu of comprebensioo required by 
the particular reading purpose. The good reader b not tlie one 
who comprehends the most dclatb, but the one who comprehend* 
what b required by whatever purpose to reading be has, at any 
level of diificuliy which he has the capacity to undcrsiarul. Those 
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with greater intellectual capacity, will of course, be able to handle 

more difficult materials. 

Rate of comprefiension is an aspect of reading which has not 
been adequately evaluated cither in theoretical discussion or 
in practice. Undoubtedly much misioterpretation has arisen from 
the tendency to treat speed of reading and comprehension in 
reading separately. In schoolroom practice this has frequendy 
led to an overemphasis upon “speed of reading.** Pupils are told 
of the need to increase their speed of reading and many exercises 
are devoted to achieving faster reading. Several standardized tests 
encourage this trend. As stressed by Tinker (174), the rate at 
which printed words can be identified can have little significance 
for reading unless the printed material is comprehended. Further- 
more if, in teaching, proper emphasis is placed upon comprehen- 
sion, development of concepts, and uodersiandiog of words, there 
will be little need for specific training in rate of reading. Speed 
will take care of itself. When material is within the child's ca- 
pacity for understandbg, the more clearly he comprehends it the 
faster will be his rate of progress. It is much better, therefore, to 
use the term rate of comprehension rather than “speed of reading.” 
In other words, when one thinks of speed he should be concerned 
with rate of understanding. Furthermore, from the practical point 
of view, there b always the specific content to be kept in mind. 
So there b a rate of comprehension in reading a story or reading 
geography or in reading arithmetic problems or in reading science. 
Rate of comprehension b relatively specific to whatever kind of 
material b being read. When the child tries to read all materiab 
at the same rate, as too frequently happens, difficulfies arise. 

Various factors infiuence rate of comprehension. Several of 
the more important of these will be mentioned: {!) Other things 
being equal, the clearer the comprehension, the faster will be 
the rate of comprehension. Difficulties of comprehension produce 
mental confusion and the result b a dawdling child. (2) Rate of 
comprehension b naturally reduced as the reading material be- 
comes more difficult Tlib variation in difficulty may occur within 
a sentence, from sentence to sentence, from paragraph to para- 
graph, or from selection to selection. Difficult in reading ma- 
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tcflisli may be a function of insutficicat vocabulary or of the 
complex relaiioQ&hips cocountered in sentence and paragraph 
structure, or both. (3) An important determinant of rate of 
comprehension is the purpose for Vihich the reading is done. The 
mure skillful reader will adjust his rate to the purpose. When 
the purpose is to enjoy a magazine story or to get the general 
idea In a news story, the rate should be relatively rapid. But when 
the purpose is to comprehend a diBicult concept in science or to 
understand an arithmetical problem, tile rate should be relatively 
slow. In fact, satisfactory comprehension frequently requires 
rereading parts of these latter materials. Again, one purpose may 
be achieved by skimming while anoihcr may require careful 
attention to details. (4) Other factors involved in rale of com- 
prehension include skill in use of word recognition techniques, 
learning capaciiy, sn<l c/ftcicacy ot rcadlitg ki'cl 

It is important of course that cbildKn learn to read at a rapid 
rate wriilt understanding. The most elTccdve reader is die one who 
comprehends at a rate whidi is optimum for the specific material 
and for the purpose for which it is being read. It is obvious that 
an unduly slow rate is a handicap. There is need, therefore, for 
teaching children to comprehend rapidly what they are attempt- 
ing to mad. The best way to teach a child to comprehend at an. 
approprtalo rate is to furnish him with the skills and concepts to 
understand properly what is to bo read. 

Much space has been devoted to the r6!c of eye movements in 
reading. A survey of this material is given by Tinker (173, 176). 

It bos been pointed out that rapid reading is accompanied by few 
fixations and few regressions per line of print. Hiis has led to the 
use of many gadgets and techniques to train eye movements in 
order to promote rapid reading. This is a misplaced emphasis, 
for good eye movement patterns arc symptoms of reading effi- 
ciency, not fundamental contributors to it. Furthennore, exercises 
in "training” eye movements throw the emphasis upon “speed 
of reading” rather than upon rate of comprehension. In fact, 
when comprehension is improved, this improvement w^ be 
automatically reflected in “improved" eye movement sequences 
and faster reading. 
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Consideration of the above factors makes it hazardous to 
specify average rates of comprehension for Uic ditlcrent grade 
levels. In a given grade the average rale may be 300 words per 
minute for reading in one situation and only 150 words in another. 
It should be kept in mind that where average rates arc given, they 
arc for reading a specific kind of materia! for a set purpose. The 
published averages arc usually for relatively easy material in 
some reading test They are not to be interpreted as norms for 
all kinds of material read for different purposes. 

Versatility is not an aspect of comprehension. As used here it 
refers to the adaptation of procedures to the requirements of 
comprehension in any reading situation. As teachers, we wish to 
develop versatile or flexible readers, (or the most proficient reader 
is the most versatile one. He is the person who through dUcriroioa- 
tion adapts the thoroughness of comprehension to the require^ 
ments of the reading purpose. Furthermore he is the reader who 
changes bis rate to fit the difficulty of the selection, the kind of 
material, and the purpose foe which the selection is to be read. 
Training children when and bow to adjust thoroughness and rate 
of comprehension to the requirements of the situation is one of 
the more difficult tasks as well as one of the most important tasks 
of the teacher. 

Detailed c^cussions of the characteristics of reading compre- 
hension are given by Gates (63) and by Harris (91). 


Comprehension and Experience 

Throughout this book it has been emphasized that meaning 
rests upon experience. Durrell (45) in the Forty-eighth Yearbook, 
points out that comprehension in reading Is reflected by the 
degree to which the child translates “the WTitten word into 
images, ideas, emotion, plans, or action” (p. 194). Accuracy 
of comprehension is improved by constantly relating reading to 
observation, conversation, and oU^r experiences. This not only 
provides a check on accuracy of comprehension, but also clarifies 
and enriches word meaning. A program of activities promotes 
motivation, whatever the reading is concerned with; a dramatic 
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unit, a visit to a mill or a museum, preparation for seeing an 
unusual motion picture, or sometWog else that requires organized 
background. The advantages that come from background hold 
for both oraj and silent reading. Since meaning should be stressed 
at all levels of instruction, the desirability of relating reading to 
experience becomes obvious. Jn fact as noted earlier in our dis- 
cussions, the whole program for developing concepts and the 
habit of demanding meaning in reading requires interaction be- 
tween experiences and reading activities. 

In very general terms, there are two kinds of reading material. 
One furnishes informatloQ, and the other evokes feelings or 
emotional responses. They are not mutually exclusive, of course. 

It is important for the reader to learn to distinguish between 
WTiting whose primary purpose b to furnish information or widen 
knowledge and that which b designed to arouse emotional re- 
sponse. One b composed of factual material, the other b in a 
general sense imaginative or motivatmaal literature. 

The relating of experience activities to comprehension, there* 
ion, will vary according to the different kinds of reading materbl. 
These relationships are ably discussed by CunelJ (45). Com- 
prehension of imaginative literature b enhanced by activities 
which build imagery, as, for example, looking at and discussing 
pictures, dramatizing, and telling stories. Two dangers should be 
avoided in training aimed at the comprehension of imaginative 
literature: (1) An overanafysb of form should be avoided, such 
as may result from requiring formal outlines and book, reports, 
or the aoswciing of objective questions. (2) It is equally hazard- 
ous to permit free reading with no supervbion, or guided discus- 
sion and activity. It would be unhealthy, for instance, to encourage 
excessive imagery which suhstiluies daydreaming for reality. 

To avoid thb some teacher help is needed. Guidance in reading 
imaginative literature requires understanding and careful thought 
and planning by the teacher. 

When dealing with informative material it b comparatively 
easy to relate active experiences to comprehension in reading. 
Whether the reading b a story about travel, or something in 
geography, science or b'lstory, the development of concepts needed 
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for more complete understandbg is aided by direct experience 
as well as by the use of pictures, maps, models, and discussions. 
Preparation for a unit assignment is a relevant example. This 
is all part of the reading readiness activities applied throughout 
the reading program. 

Developing Comprehension 

While it is essential that reading activities be related to experi* 
ence as an aid to comprehension at all levels of learning, the 
systematic development of skiU in comprehension is also neces- 
sary. Neither superior intelligence nor well motivated practice 
will alone insure adequate achievement in all these skills. As 
in all learning, the teaching task here is to discover individual 
needs (see next chapter) and to provide systematic practice in 
specific skills. Guidance in the application of these skills should 
be ^ven in supplementary as well as in textbook reading. How- 
ever, the danger of disproportionate concentration upon a skills 
program must be avoided. 

Evidence upon which to base a “best” program for systematic 
development of reading comprehension b not yet available. 
Writers are far from agreement in listing wbat skills are essential 
for comprehension. Furthermore, no one has been able to identify 
graded steps of difficulty in each skill nor to establish the relative 
difficulty of the diSerent skills. But, since comprehension b of 
primary concern in all aspects of reading, it has been stressed in 
various sections of thb book. Duirell (45) outlines the charac- 
terbtics of a skiUs program for comprehension as follows : ( 1 ) The 
teacher must select the essential skilb to be taught. (2) An 
analysb of difficulties in the s kills is necessary. (3) Graded exer- 
cbes in suitable materials are to be employed for intensive 
teaching of the skills. (4) The program b organized to provide 
motivation by showing the child both the importance of a skill, 
and ids progress in mastermg the st-itl To a large degree the 
skilb program becomes Agnostic and remedial, for it should 
always be adjusted to individual needs. 

Many aspects or factors involved in simple compreAension have 
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already been considered. In the primary grades, for instance, 
difficulties in word recognition result in lack of comprehension. To 
some degree this difficulty is present in the upper grades. An 
insufficient supply of words that are understood limits com- 
prehension at all grade levels. Techniques for developing word 
recognition and vocabulary meanings have already been discussed. 

Sentences and paragraphs 

The understanding of sentence structure and paragraph or- 
ganization affects reading comprehension. These factors have 
been emphasized by Thorndike (168). Further studies have been 
conducted by McKee and his students (126). In addition to 
knowing the meaning of words in a sentence, the reader must 
grasp the relations between the words and groups of words if 
he is to comprehend the meaning of the sentence. The inability 
to sense such relations b not uncommon. For instance, difficulties 
arbe when the subject does not occur at the beginning of the 
sentence, and when the thing or person referred to by a pronoun 
b not readily grasped. Thb suggests the need of instruction In 
sentence comprehension as the pupil progresses through succeed- 
ing levels of learning. The kind and amount of instruction b 
determined by individual needs. A child’s difficulty may Involve 
lack of proper phrasing, inadequate interpretation of punctuation, 
inability to interpret figures of speech, use of a word meaning 
not appropriate to the verbal context, or inability to sort out 
and properly relate the several ideas incorporated in the sentence. 
One drawback b the fact that authors too frequently employ 
more complex sentences than is desirable for clear exposition. 

At each level of Instruction, therefore, training to adequately 
comprehend the kinds of sentences which will be encountered 
b desirable. Thb can be aebiewd by coordinating the use of 
several approaches. Proficiency in phrasing may be ascertained 
and developed through oral reading. Since in reading the child 
may be expected to comprehend the sentences which he can 
use properly in talki ng and which be con- understand In Ibtening, 
some training in oral usage and Ibtening b indicated. Class db- 
cussions of the function of pronouns and punctuation, and the 
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interpretation of figures of speech will be found useful. The sepa- 
rate ideas in a sentence may be listed and then the inter-relation 
of these ideas studied. Skill in phrasing, proper use of punctua- 
tion, understanding of figures of speech, use of context, and 
identification of the ideas involved are all necessary to gr^p the 
relation between elements in the sentence. 

Proper comprehension of a paragraph requires an understand- 
ing of the relations between sentences in that paragraph. Many 
pupils are deficient in this skilL They need guidance in identifying 
the topical sentence containing the key idea and in interpreting 
its relaUon to the explanatory or amplifying sentences. In a simi- 
lar manner, some attention should be devoted to the relation 
between paragraphs in longer selections. The degree of com- 
prehension required in reading sentences, paragraphs, and larger 
imits depends, of course, on the purpose for which reading is 
done. For details of procedure see McCullough, Strang and 
Traxlcr (124), McKee (126), and Harris (91). 

It b now evident that clear understanding in speaking, writing, 
Ustening, and reading are interdependent The child who uses 
words and sentences properly and who understands what he 
hears will be better able to comprebend what he reads. At any 
given level, traiaing in sentence and paragraph comprehension 
should deal with material comparable to that which the child 
will encounter in hb reading at that level In organizing such 
traming, care must be exeicbed to avoid tendencies to become 
mechanical or to divorce tr ainin g from context 


Comprehension Skills 

To a large degree, abiliQr to recognize words, to understand 
the meanings of words, and to deal with sentence and paragraph 
units are involved in every reading situation. But sooner or later, 
as the child progresses in school, there will be need to supple- 
ment these basic abilities. A more specialized and a wider range 
of comprehension skills- must be acquired if he b to read pro- 
ficiently the many varieties of material for a great number of 
purposes. A firm foundatioa in word compreheusion and the 
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its abuse. In any and in all slcunmmg there should be a definite 
purpose and the reader should usually come out having acquired 
some precise and accurate inlormation or impressions. The in- 
formation may be a single item such as a date, a name, or a 
relevant fact. Or it may be the bold pattern or outline developed 
in an article, a chapter, or a book. Again it may be his intention 
to glean all facts relevant to one particular problem, or to locate 
an article or section of an article for more careful reading. Fmally, 
a story, an article, or a book may be skimmed to get a general 
impression or overviev/ of the material. 

For the most part, skimming involves skill in skipping the 
inclcvant parts and judiciously selecting those that are relevant 
The greater the background or familiarity in a field, the greater 
the facility in skimnung. Most decidedly, skimming is an active 
process. It is guided by a definite purpose. The reader employs 
his own experience and information from other sources to check 
the relevance and accuracy of new acquisitions. 

In the begiiming, instruction in skimming should concentrate 
on methods of locating information. As some mastery is acquired 
in this, exercises may be introduced to speed up the process, such 
as recording the time taken to get the required information. 
Relatively short and simple material should be used at first Then 
progress is made to longer and more difficult selections. Detailed 
procedures for training in skimming are given by Durrell (46) 
and by Harris (91). 

Various exercises may be devised for practice in locating in- 
formation. For instance, answers to specific questions like the 
following may be obtained by skimming: 

Oa what date did Cornwallis surrender at Yorktown? 

When was the first transcootioental railroad completed? 

In what state is Yosemile National Park? 

What state produces the most com? 

What four labor-saving devices are used in this model home? 

The prepared set of questions is presented to the pupils who 
find the answers as quickly as possible, and write them doivn. 
The children are taught to glance rapidly over the material, noting 
only what they are looking for. With practice, the item sought 
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will stand out as if printed in bold face type. In many instances 
this skimming can be done with great speed. NVhen a set of ques- 
tions is finished, the answers can be dbcussed and if desired 
some sentences read in which they occur. 

Skimming to grasp the pattern of discussion or over-all im- 
pression in a book, article, or chapter is somewhat different. The 
following procedures arc samples: 

1. Examining the preface, table of contents, and section head- 
ings in chapters of a book to note what is included, or to judge 
whether it is likely to contain the information you are seeking. 

2. Sampling various pages in a story or a novel to decide 
whether it is easy cnou^ to read, or if it appeals to you as worth 
reading. 

3. Sampling die introduction, topical sentences of paragraphs 
and conclusions of a controversial arlicJe to get the author's point 
of view. 

4. Examination of the Introduction, section headings, sub- 
headings, illustrations or maps, and conclusions of a chapter to 
get the frame work on which the topic is developed. 

5. Examination of headlines, accompanying illustrations, and 
perhaps topical sentences in introductory paragraphs of newspaper 
articles to decide whether you wish to read the article. This pro- 
cedure con be a great Umc-savcr for the reader. 

In all skimming the child must leans where to locate the source 
of information. In some instances the reference will be given 
by the teacher. In many instances, however, he must be able to 
size up the subject matter to be searched and then judge where 
it is most likely to be found. This necessitates acquaintance with 
source and reference works. He will need to be taught how to use 
indexes in textbooks and reference works as well as such general 
sources as the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature. Probably 
tile best training in the use of these indexes is through teacher 
guidance in finding materials and information which the child 
is going to need in achieving lus objective. 
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Apprehending the main idea 

A relatively important sub-sldU in comprehension is grasping 
the main idea from reading a paragraph, an article, or a story. 
The purpose in such reading is to dig out the essential meaning, 
the central theme or general import of the material. This import 
may be an idea or it may be the feeling or emotion expressed. 
What results is the acquisition of a generalized impression that 
incorporates the central thought or impression. There is no attempt 
to remember details. Attention is concentrated upon selecting 
and understanding the essential implication of the passage as a 
whole. This involves discriminaiioa and judgment. Consequently 
it is a relatively difficult skill to master, particularly by children 
of less than average abili^. 

Reading to extract the main idea is demanded in a wide variety 
of materials: stories, novels, most newspaper reports, magazine 
articles, and other informative writings. Much recreational read- 
ing falls into this class, but not alL This type of reading should be 
done at a relatively rapid rate though not inaccurately or super- 
ficially. Reading rapidly and accurately to apprehend the main 
idea is not an easy skill to acquire, partly because attitudes due 
to emphasb upon remembering details have tended to become 
babltuaL 

Development of skill in apprehending the main idea can be 
cultivated by a variety of exercises. Attention may be directed to 
the r6Ie pbyed by introductions and conclusions, topical sen- 
tences, headings and sub-headings and newspaper headlines. In 
discussing these roles, it is important that the pupil does not sub- 
stitute the reading of condusions, topical sentences, and so on, 
for reading the whole article. He should realize that they provide 
a pattern which is useful in directing his attention to the main idea 
developed in the entire text. Complete reading of the material 
b necessary for clarifying concepts and, acquiring more complsta 
understanding. 

Another approach b to have pupib write a single sentence 
summary, or an appropriate headline to express the mriin idea 
or feeling expressed in a paragraph or in a longer article. Or the 
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teacher may furnish several headlines or titles and ask the pupils 
to choose the most satisfactoiy one. Gass discussion concerning 
the adequacy of choices provides helpful training. 

Following and predicting sequence of events 

Maximum enjoyment and sufficient understanding of narrative 
material depends upon the abili^ of the reader to follow a 
sequence of ideas and to anticipate what is coming next. In addi- 
tion to noting the main idea, this skill requires appraisal of the 
cause and effect relations between successive events and the 
grasping of the implications of these for the future unfolding 
of the plot. Development of this comprehension sHll begins rela- 
tively early from listening to stories that arc told or read to the 
child. Further development comes with guidance and practice 
during the early grades. Following and predicting sequence of 
events in reading b dependent npon ability to do the same thing 
in Ibtcning. Practice exercises may include checking ombsions, 
and the rearranging of events in retelliDg a story heard or read, 

, arranging in proper order events which have been listed in a 
wrong order, and completing an unfiinbbed story which has been 
interrupted at a critical point Supervbed class discussion should 
show pupUs bow successful they are in doing ihb. 

Apprehension of details 

Proficiency in reading certain ^es of study mateiiab requires 
apprehension and assimilation of all rdcsont detaib. This demands 
relatively slow, analytical progress and at times some rereading 
for fuller understanding. The goal, however, b not to remember 
bolated bits of information, which b what happens too frequently 
in teaching thb exacting form of reading. The aim b to apprehend 
relevoiU detaib, with a full undeistandiog of their relation to each 
other and to the main idea in the total pattern of the paragraph, 
article, or problem. Elementary school children are charactei- 
btically inaccurate in thb type of reading. 

Although Tf;rgattin{ r jj frequently necessary for full apprehensmn 
of detaib and their implications, instruction should aim at grasp- 
ing as many of these as possible in a single reading. A common 
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fault in dealing with study-type reading is to go too fast. This is 
particularly common with chDdren accustomed to reading for 
the main idea. They have not acqiured the versatility that leads 
them to change their pace to fit specific reading purposes and 
materials. More of the relevant deUuIs are apt (o be apprehended 
when the reading purpose is clear and motivation is strong. For 
example, a boy nho would like a bicycle will readily take in an 
article giving details of bicycle construction. 

Many study-type materials should be read with precision, as in 
certnin parts of history, geography, and science. Also, verbal 
arithmetical problems require precise accuracy in reading. 

In exercises used to develop the skills of recall or recognition, 
the questions should be phrased to call for details related to the 
main idea. Furthermore, the work should be so arranged and 
supervised that through checking and discussion the errors are 
readily seen and improvement appreciated. The aim should be 
to develop motivation for increased precision and to inculcate 
an babitu^ attitude of striving for accuracy. 

Following directions 

An appreciable section of the reading of both children and 
adults is concerned with printed directions. Examples are direc- 
tions for playing games, constructing models, making a cake, using 
a tool, canying out a scieoUSc experiment, and solving a mathe- 
matical problem, to meatioa only a few. Reading to follow direc- 
tions is a relatively slow, painstaking process. All the pertinent 
details must be apprehended in a sequential order. Each step 
must be clearly understood and kept in its proper place in the 
sequence. It will be noted that reading to follow directions involves 
apprehension of details as discussed above. 

Inability to follow printed directions is common among both 
children and adults. This is undoubtedly due to lack of appro- 
priate experience and proper guidance in this kind of reading. 
Many of the difficulties encountered in science and mathematics 
may be traced to reading deficiencies of this Vinrt 

Training in reading to follow directions produces the best 
results when an activity is involved in which the child has a 
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definite interest. A wide variety of material is readily available 
in craft books, pamphlets, and magazines as well as in books 
and pamphlets on sewing, gardei^g, and cooking. The teacher 
can readily organize numerous situations for developing skill 
in reading to follow directions: instructions for conducting sci- 
entific experiments, and for constructing various items. She should 
be sure that the pupils clearly understand each step, and that the 
steps are kept in proper sequence. Checking the end product, as 
in a construction or sewing job, ordinarily will reveal to both 
pupil and teacher whether the directions were properly read and 
followed. Activities found in workbooks furnish practice in read- 
ing to follow directions. Because of their simplicity they are useful 
only during the early stages of training. 

Generalizing or drawing eonelutions 

Certain comprehension skills require greater emphasis upon 
thoughtful reading or thinking along with and beyond what is 
given in the printed materfaL One phase of such reading is con- 
cerned with generalizing or drawing conclusions. 

In reading to generalize or to draw a conclusion, the pupil 
exercises judgment in selecting and relating relevant facts found 
in one or more articles. This is done in such a way that the 
combined product points to, or indicates a general rule, a proposi- 
tion, an inference or a generalization. This product may be 
stated in the form of a conclusion. 

Reading to generalize is purposeful reading in which the pur- 
pose is frequently set by a question diat calls for an inference. 
Examples: (1) Why is there snow on the tops of some moun- 
tains in the summer time? (2) Why does the eating of fruit help 
to keep one healthy? (3) Why are there many cities located on 
the Mississippi river? To answer any one of these questions from 
reading requires tlie selection and relating of relevant information. 
Children should be taught that the first statement of a generaliza- 
tion is a tentative inference. Tliis tentative inference is to be 
evaluated for adequacy in terms of post experience, other reading, 
and discussion. Thus, in addition to exercising judgment in select- 
ing appropriate information and drawing conclusions, it is neccs- 
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sary to test the conclusions reached. Both the sencntlizing and 
testing of conelusions require further thinking. 

Children tend to generalize readily. However, much of their 
^neraliung is in error due to incomplete evidence and inaccurate 
thinking. Nevertheless, generalizing must be encouraged. The 
teacher, boucscr. should guide the children to improve their skill 
in selecting relevant information and in evaluating the conclusions 
they form. In many instances the discussion of a conclusion may 
rcscal the need for further reading to gain suQlcicot information 
to justify the tentatively formed conclusion. 

Critical avoluatien 

In many situations, reading calls for critical evaluation of wbal 
u read. For instance, the judgment needed in selecting appropriate 
data for generalizing involves critical evaluation. This skill, as 
Cans (S3) has shown, tends to be poorly developed even among 
the more able children. In demonstrating this she bad measured 
the ability to discriminate whether a sentence or paragraph con* 
tained information relevant to a given question or topic. 

As children engage in wide reading in quest of information on 
a specific topic, they will encounter conflicting views In diflerent 
places. Reconciliation of such views demands critical evaluation. 
ContradicUons may be found not only in newspaper and magazine 
articles but also in the presentation and interpretation of more 
scieotiSc material. Critical evaluation may be in terms of such 
factors as an author’s or pubibher's prestige, the detection of 
bis bias, or the out*of*datcocss of a publication. For instance 
the background of a newspaper writer or the general policy of 
a magazine may be such as to lead to prejudiced statements. And 
the more recent of two iofotmaUve articles on the same subject 
may make more facts, or better supported ones available to the 
child. 

In all critical evaluation the reader should make use of hb 
whole background of experience. This drawing upon accumulated 
information will frequently make it possible to evaluate whether 
the new material seems pbnsible, is only partially correct, or 
appears biased. Conflict of the new with past experience may abo 
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lead to modification of the reader’s earlier views. His earlier con* 
elusions may have been based upon incomplete evidence. Super- 
vised class discussion is very helpful in evaluating coofiicting 
statements and views. 

It is highly desirable that children leant to detect propaganda 
and to evaluate it critically. Propaganda^ or systematic eSorts to 
spread opinions or beliefs, is prevalent in many forms, good and 
bad. It is found in advertisements, speeches, and in many printed 
materials. Learning to detect and to evaluate propaganda is not 
easy. Nevertheless, children can be taught to recognize some of 
the more obvious propaganda techniques such as biased testi- 
monials, name calling, and the frequently employed methods of 
associating views with ’‘prestige’’ individuals and institutions. 
Furthermore, in our present socic^ the attitude of questioning 
and sometimes becoming suspicious of appealing generalities un- 
supported by factual evidence should be cultivated. The more 
subservient one is to parent and teacher authority, the more 
receptive he is apt to become to propaganda. Although the satis- 
factory adjustment of the individual requires a proper recognition 
of authority and of the values of ripe experience, there should be 
a balance between this and Independence in tbinhing. Neither 
slave-Ukc submission nor complete rejection of authority is healthy. 
Children who learn (o think for themselves by investigating or 
by demanding suppo,rting evidence before making a judgment 
arc more apt to resist insidious forms of propaganda. 

Cemprehenslen skills: general eonslderaiions 

Few children acquire on adequate mastety of all the skills 
involved in comprehension without systematic training. Ihe pro- 
gram of instruction should be started early and continued through- 
out the grades. In this program, the simpler comprehension skills 
come first, followed by the more cmuplex ones. Development of 
any comprehension skill is a gradual process. In fact some of 
these skills may not be perfected until high-school or college 
levels. Although a sequential program for comprehension skills 
has not been established, progress in the teaching program should 
be in terms of providing readiness for what is coming next. Thus, 
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each new level of difficulty is undertaken after adequate mastery 

of what comes before. 

Satisfactory comprehension requires flexibility in reading. In 
addition to proficiency in a given skill, the child must be able 
to choose the skill or skills appropriate to achieve a particular 
purpose. 

Programs and materials for developing comprehension skills 
are outlined by such authors as Gates (63), Durrcll (46), Harris 
(91), and McKee (126). The plan to be followed in a particular 
school, however, will to a large extent be organized by the teacher. 
She will necessarily take into account the basic principles involved 
in each skill. Furthermore, she can profit from the lists of 
materials and outlines of programs cited in texts. 


Summary 

The development of compreheosion 1$ fundamental in all read* 
ing instruction. As a child masters the mechanics of reading, 
his reading comprehension should become more nearly equivalent 
to bis listening comprehension. With further progress in pro* 
flciency, reading comprehension tends to equal or exceed auditory 
comprehension. The amount of material comprehended as a unit, 
degree of comprehension, and rate of comprehension vary from 
child to child. The versatili^ which is the ability to adapt pro* 
cedures to the requirements of comprehension in specific reading 
situations indicates proficient reading. In addition to understand* 
ing word meanings, the child must learn to comprehend sentences, 
paragraphs, and larger units. The relating of reading activities to 
experience furnishes an important aid to comprehension at all 
grade levels. In addition there should be systematic teaching of 
the compreheosion skills. These include skimming, apprehending 
the main idea, following and predating the sequence of ideas, 
apprehension of detaib, following directions, generalizing or 
drawing conclusions, and critical evaluation. The program of 
instruction be^ns with the simpler comprehension skills and pro- 
gresses to the more complex. The development of any compre- 
hension skill is a gradual process. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Adjusting Instruction to 
Individual Differences 


The organization of instruction to provide adjustment to the 
individual differences in her class is in many respects the major 
problem of the elementary school teacher. It is a problem ever 
present at all grade levels. At the beginning of the first grade 
there is an identifiable and measurable wide range among children 
in every ability or trait related to preparation for reading and 
capacity to leam to read. As a result, different children are bound 
to acquire reading proficiency at different rales. What is more, 
individual differences in reading abOity tend to increase as children 
grow older. The fast-learning child gets further ahead and the 
slow-Icaming child drops further behind the average child as 
their schooling continues. 

The teacher con Dciiher eliminate these differences nor bring 
all children up to a given standard of performance. In fact, all 
authorities would agree that differences in reading ability should 
be cultivated so that each child can achieve to the extent of his 
learning capacity and at his optima] rate. The teacher should face 
the problem of individual differences realistically by recognizing 
the situation and by adjusting her teaching accordingly. To a 
large degree the success of any teacher of reading depends upon 
her ability to provide for individual differences through adjust- 
ment of materials and instructional guidance to pupil ability and 
needs. Skillful teaching of reading, therefore, implies a positive 
attitude toward individual differences in which instruction will 
seize upon and culiisate these differences. 

194 
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Differences in Reading Ability 

Every teacher has a general awareness of the differences among 
her pupils in abilities related to learning to read, in reading per- 
formance, in attitudes toward reading, and in reading tastes. She 
is not immediately aware, however, of the precise nature and 
extent of these differences. This knowledge is attained only by 
systematic surveys and by study of the children. This involves 
use of standardized reading readiness tests, reading achievement 
tests, and intelligence tests in addition to observation and rating 
of the children on attitudes related to reading performance and 
on personality traits. 

At the beginning of the first grade wide individual differences 
are found in background of experience, mental age, social ad- 
justment, language facility, and all other traits concerned with 
readiness for reading. For these reasons children will be ready 
to begin learning to read at various intervals after they start 
grade one. Furthermore, as already stated, they will process za 
reading proficiency at different rates. At succeeding grade levels, 
therefore, one may expect to find a greater and greater range of 
reading abilities. At any grade level beyond the first grade it is 
customary to find a raitge of abilities spanning at least four 
grades. Dy the end of grade three this range ordinarily extends 
from about second- to eighth-grade ability, and by the sixth grade, 
from fourth- to eleventh-grade ability. Occasionally the teacher 
will find a child whose reading ability is even below or abot^ 
the limits given here. 

Any one child usually possesses a variable pattern of reading 
abilities. It is customary to designate the reading-grade level of 
a child in terms of an average derived from scores on several 
tests. For instance, suppose a pupil's reading grade turns out to 
bo 3.4 when all aspects of bis reading are combined. As a matter 
of fact, no one of his scores may be at 3.4, He may be relatively 
good in vocabulary knowledge but poor in paragraph comprehen- 
sive,* good ia campcehending details but poor ia graspiog ibo 
general meaning; good in word recognition skills but poor in 
conciseness of word meanings; a good silent reader but a poor 
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oral reader; and so on. In short, in the ease of any one child, the 

pattern of reading abilities may be quite uneven. 

Satisfactory adjustment of instruction to such individual dif* 
fcrcnces, therefore, requires not only determination of average 
reading grade, but also an analysis of Individual strengths and 
weaknesses. From such facts the broader outlines of the instruc* 
tional task of reading now become clear. Any attempt to force 
ail children into some single standard of achievement will be 
avoided. At any grade level provision will be made as far as 
possible for the variation in ability present, taking into account 
the needs of each pupil. To provide for individual differences 
the teacher will take pains to find out what the dlifcrenees are. 

1 Russell (146) has outlined some of the more important abili* 
ties in which children differ as they begin school and continue 
on through the grades. At the beginning of grade one children 
differ in all those abilities rebted to IniUal reading success. These 
include background of experience, verbal concepts and facility, 
ability to participate in group activities, socbl adjustment, visual 
and auditory discrimination, teaming ability or intelligence, physi* 
cal status, aod attitudes toward books and toward learning to 
read. These factors arc all relevant to the reading readiness pattern 
and have been dbcussed in detail in Chapters 11. Ill, and IV. 

As the children progress through the three primary grades, 
many of these differences persbt to a degree that requires adjust* 
meat in instruction. At the same time new differences which 
should be detected and adjusted to will begin to appear. These may 
Include differences in achieving satbfactory left-to-right orientation 
in reading, phrasing in oral reading, working independently, sight 
vocabulary, use of word identification and recognition techniques, 
development of meaning vocabulary, sentence and paragraph 
comprehension, and reading for such purposes as general im- 
pression, details, and following sequences of ideas. 

Near the end of the primary grades and especially during the 
intermediate grades additional differences associated with more 
mature reading will appear. Some of these which the teacher will 
need to take into account are rate of comprehension, breadth 
and level of comprehension, skimming, reading to formulate a 
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conclusion, rending for critical evaluation, reading interests and 
tastes, flexibility in adjusting to materiab and purposes, and va< 
rious skills required in wotk-lype reading and study such as 
finding and using sources of information. 

TTic first step in adjusting instruction to individual dllTerences 
is to become aware of the amounts of such differences as are 
present and to organize instruction in relation to them. The more 
capable pupils will progress rapidly with a minimum of guidance. 
Slow learners, however, will acquire reading skills slowly and will 
profit by much direct help. Althou^ individualizing instruction 
is a complicated and difficult task, the well trained and conscien- 
tious teacher in any school system can achieve a degree of success 
which is gratifying. For instance, Dunklin (44) has demonstrated 
that most failures in first-grade reading may be prevented by 
means of adjusted Instruction. 

Causes of Individual Differences in Reading 

The rate of progress in learning to read is ordinarily conditioned 
by a pattern of the inter-related factors we have been talking 
about, and to determine the relative importance of any single 
factor in the pattern is a difficult matter. Diagnosis of a child's 
strengths and weaknesses and the corresponding adjustment of 
instruction, therefore, should be tentative and flexible, requiring 
frequent re-cvaluation and, wherever and whenever indicated, 
modification of teaching procedures. 

Variation in reading readiness facton produce individual dif- 
ferences in reading ability. These factors have been considered in 
earlier chapters. 

Retardation in reading or reading disability characterizes one 
end of the distribution curve of differences in reading ability. Any 
factor or pattern of factors which cause reading disability must be 
listed among the determinants of individual differences in reading 
proficiency. These will be considered in the next chapter. Here 
it is suJScient to state that as soon as a child is in trouble, his 
difficulty should be diagnosed and remedial measures brought into 
play. In remedial reading as elsewhere good teaching consisU of 
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teaching in •ahich there is a proper recognition of individual needs. 

When the teacher has evaluated the strengths and weaknesses 
of a child in relation to readiness for reading and in relation to 
reading abilities and disabililies, she will have accounted for the 
major factors determining individual differences in reading. Prac- 
tically never will two individual patterns of abilities be identical. 
As suggested earlier, it is desirable to accumulate information on 
each child in a folder or some other kind of file. It must be 
strongly emphasized that individual differences in reading are 
caused by an inter-related pattern of factors rather than by any 
single one. 


Providing for Individual Differences 

Standardized tests, informal inventories and other devices de- 
scribed in Chapters XVTI and XVHI are employed to get quan- 
titative measures and other appraisals of individual abilities and 
needs. The proficiency profile or pattern of achievement derived 
from these tests and observations indicates the strengths and 
weaknesses of the individuaL These supply the basic information 
for adjusting instruction to meet bb needs. 

Methods of providing for individual differences may be con- 
cerned largely with instructional organization or with variation 
in teaching techniques and materiab, or both. Several of the more 
frequently recommended or used procedures will be considered 
below. 

Remedial reodin0 

Remedial reading in the classroom will be considered in some 
detail in the next chapter. At thb place, dbcussvon will be con- 
fined to a few remarks on the principles involved. In the extreme 
theoretical sense one might say that if the reading program were 
suffictenliy individualized from the beginning of instruction there 
should be relatively little need for remedial teaching. In practice 
things work out differently. There are at least two reasons for 
this. In the first place, a goodly portion of the individualization 
program depends upon dbcovering and correcting difficulties just 
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as soon as they appear. Even in any well organized instructional 
program, It is not surprising tbat one child or another will on 
occasion fail to satisfactorily master a specific skill, such as use 
of context for word recogniUon. With frequent appraisals of the 
progress to be hoped for as the result of good instruction, any 
such difficulty will be promptly noted. Analysis indicates the 
nature of the difficulty and the procedure necessary to remedy it. 
In the ideal case, then, when the difficulty is noted promptly, it 
can usually be readily corrected by individualized attention. 
Troubles when they come, consequently, are due to one or another 
of the hundred factors which make it impossible to achieve this 
ideal 

A second reason why individualization of the reading program 
cannot eliminate all remedial work Is that now and then a child 
b in such serious difficulty that he fails to make the expected 
progress in reading even when exposed to the best efforts of his 
teacher. The difficulty may be too complicated or deep-seated for 
the classroom teacher to handle. In such coses, the child zequires 
the services of a specialist 

Diagnostic and remedial reading, therefore, is a legitimate 
aspect of adjusting reading instruction to individual differences. 
It is in fact one of the more important ways of taking care of 
individual needs as they arise. When the remedial program is 
viewed in this way, it provides a unique opportunity for individ- 
ualizing instruction. When well organized and executed, such a 
program will prevent severe reading retardation in all but a few 
special cases. 

Reading readiness 

As noted earlier, the developmental reading program is one in 
which the principles of reading readiness arc incorporated at all 
levels of instruction throughout the grades. Each new step in 
reading is built on what comes iKfore. In addition, the teacher 
organizes tbe preparation lor each specific reading task so that 
the reading purpose is definite and so that the concepts involved 
will be clearly comprehended. Then she makes certain that each 
pupil has at his command the specific skills necessary for the 
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reading assignment. This is just as important in the succeeding 
grades as in the first grade. 

Promotion policies 

Certain promotion policies have been adopted in order to cope 
with differences in learning abili^. It has became a rather common 
practice to accelerate facile learners by letting them skip a grade 
while the slow learners are held back to repeat a grade. In the 
early grades to a large degree this means acceleration or promotion 
in terms of reading proficiency. Another practice followed by 
some schools is to eliminate all grade divisions in the three pri- 
mary school years. This avoids the frustration of early failure and 
permits a more flexible grouping throughout the primary years. 
But, as pointed out by Bond and Handlan (IS) this merely post- 
pones rather than solves tackling the question whether a pupil 
should he accelerated or retarded. Eventually the problem of pro- 
motion to grade four or remaining longer in the primary grades 
must he met. 

Contrary to certain assumptions, acceleration or retardation 
of pupils on the basis of reading proficiency does not make the 
pupil's adjustment to learning nor the teacher's instructional job 
any easier. In fact, in both acceleration and retardation, the 
emotional adj'ustments of the pupO, as well as the instructional 
tasks that confront the teacher, may become more difficult. Bond 
and Handlan lightly insbt that, irrespective of the grade location 
of a child, inslruction must be adjusted to bis needs. One cannot 
expect every child automatically to fit satisfactorily into any 
preconceived notion of what children at a specific grade must do. 
Cook (31) emphasizes that the crucial issue with regard to achieve- 
ment and personality development of the pupil is how adequately 
his needs are met wherever he is placed. No promotion practice 
really comes to grips with this vital problem of educational and 
personality adjustment. Any ecneral promotion policy by itself, 
iherelorc, cannot 'insure adequate adjustment to individual dif- 
ference. 
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Grouping 

The dividing of a class into groups is an administrative device 
employed for reading as well as for other kinds of instruction. The 
principal aim of grouping for reading should be to produce a 
situation which facilitates the adjustment of instruction to indi- 
vidual dilTcrcaccs. 

There is no one best method of grouping pupils for reading 
instruction. Needs vary from class to class and from time to time 
in the same class. It is obvious, as shown by Betts (7) and by 
Harris (91), that opinions differ considerably concerning the 
basis On which grouping should be made. Besides the competence 
of the teacher and availability of materials, it is necessary to 
consider the range of ability and age within the class, the experience 
and interest of the children, specific needs of the children, and 
the amount of experience the childien have had in working 
together. Furthermore, although grouping has some advantages 
over mass instruction when reading materials are limited, best 
results arc achieved only when the materials are ample, their 
level of difficulty appropriate and the variety of subject matter 
great. In general, little advantage is gained by grouping unless both 
reading materbls and teaching meibods axe varied to adjust to 
the strengths and weaknesses of the pupils in each group. The 
classroom supply of sets of readers and other books should, of 
course, be supplemented by assorted books from the school library. 
Finally, children with limited experience in group cooperation 
must leant to work together. The rate at which this is learned 
depends largely upon the leadcnbip and instructional skill of the 
teacher. 

The reading proficiency of Ibe children is one of the primary 
factors employed as a basis for grouping. Rather wide variation 
may be expected in any class. Scores on reading tests are useful 
for preliminary orientation in choosing the groups. In addition, 
the size of the burden imposed by the given vocabulary load which 
is used in the instruction of a particular group is important. 
Betts (8) suggests that in any reading group, the child with 
lowest reading ability should encounter no more than one new 
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word in 20 running words. The best reader in die same group may 
meet as few as one new word in 80 to 100 successive words. This 
is considered a reasonable working r^ge for the pupils in a 
single group. 

Factors other than reading ability must be reckoned with as 
bases {orgravpiag. Level of maturity in terms of groHtb, experience 
and interest patterns must also be considered. These patterns arc 
determined largely by background of experience, mental ability, 
and chronological age. Motivation b stimulated by organization 
of the group instruction so that it awakens interests. Group unity 
b encouraged when each child b contributing something while 
working on a unit in which the whole group b absorbed. Considcra* 
tion of interest patterns does not mean a different course of study 
for each group. Such an bobUon of the group b avoided when 
the class as a whole works on a common unit. When thb b done, 
the different groups can work on various aspects of the same 
problem and the results coordinated. Class unity b maintained in 
thb mann er, for each group will realize that it b contributing 
toward a codperativc enterprise even though methods and matcrbls 
vary from group to group. A further aid to class unity b to bring 
the whole ebss together during certain activities. Thb b possible 
when for the first time attention b being called to a new book or 
during the free reading period. 

Another basb for grouping is in terms of the specific needs of 
the ebUdren. These needs may involve such things as clarification 
of word meanings, word recognition skilb, encouragement of wide 
supplementary reading, critical reading, paragraph comprehension, 
and social adjustment 

Flexibility is Essential. Even with the best grouping possible, 
the needs of the children in a group will not be identicaL AI* 
though grouping brings greater homogeneity in some respects, 
there will still remain variation of needs within the group and 
these must be adjusted to. Thb means flexibility of Instructional 
methods and materbb wi thin a sin^e group. Although it b 
advbable at times for a child to be a member of more than one 
^oup for different aspects of instiactlon, it will always be neces- 
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this inter-classroom grouping revealed that it is not a superior 

method for adjusting to individual differences. 

Unwise Practices. Bond and Handlan (15) have outlined a 
number of unwise procedures that should be avoided in group 
instruction. Among these are the following: (1) Unfortunately 
contrasted attitudes of the teacher toward high and low groups. 
Seating pupils in the classroom by groups, which results in tend- 
encies to develop smugness and undue feelings of superiority in 
the high groups and discouragement and feelings of inferiority 
among the lower groups. (2) Maintenance of fixed and inflexible 
groupings for a full term, which prevents shifting those pupils 
who would profit more in another group. (3) Failure to in- 
dividualize instruction within a group. (4) Setting up a different 
course of study for each group so that the class as a whole never 
consider problems in common. (5) Procedures which assign each 
group a different task to be done with the same materials. (6) 
The practice of having the children in all groups do exactly the 
same thing with different selections after these selections have been 
chosen as appropriate to the abilities of the groups. 

Special Problems, Special classroom techniques are needed (or 
adjusUng instruaion to individual differences arising from speech 
defects, poor hearing and vision, retarded readers, slow learners, 
and very rapid learners. Some of these matters have been con- 
sidered earlier. Others will be dealt with in the next chapter. 
Betts (8) notes that in many school systems, special services out- 
side the regular classroom are provided for teaching certain 
mental and physical deviates. Reading instruction for the mentally 
retarded is adjusted to their immediate and vocational needs. 
Kirk (106) has presented a well organized program for teaching 
reading to slow-learning children. Sight saving classes are provided 
for those with severely limited vision. 

Use of experience units 

Experience units have their important use in individualization 
of reading instruction in the dementary school. Various descrip- 
tions of such units are available. For instance, teachers at the 
University of Minnesota Elementary Demonstration School have 
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presented in two volumes (182, 183) helpful series of illustrative 
teaching units for use throughout the grades. Adherence to the 
principles of reading readiness, however, requires that no child 
be presented with a reading task for which be is not prepared. 
Whether working with the whole class or with groups, unit 
organization permits the teacher to differentiate materials and 
assignments according to interests, abilities, and needs. Though 
such experience units find an appropriate place in the differentiated 
reading program, not all reading instruction can be in terms of 
these units. Better teaching results when they supplement rather 
than take the place of other forms of instruction. 


Summary 

In any reading program tficrc should be provision for adapting 
instruction to individual differences. To make this adjustment it 
is necessary to know how pupils differ and this requires evaluation 
of the strengths and weaknesses of each and every pupil in a class. 
It is even desirable to note the day-to-day progress of each child 
in reading proficiency. 

The program of individualized InstruclJon involves a cobrdinated 
pattern of those procedures which have been found to be efficient 
and sound. Grouping, based largely upon pupil's abilities, experi* 
ences, and needs, is one of the instructional devices employed to 
facilitate this instruction. Adjustment of instruction is also facili- 
tated by a large supply of varied materials of appropriate levels of 
difficulty. In addition to grouping, assignments and instruction 
should be differentiated to take care of individual needs within 
each group. When grouping is used, the instructional program 
should be so organized that occasionally members of the whole 
class may participate as one group. Progress in learning becomes 
more rapid when the children ate prepared for each specific 
reading task. In the day-to-day program, it is desirable to diagnose 
difficulties promptly and then carry out the indicated remedial 
measures. A balanced program includes an ample amount of 
recreational reading. Topical units may be employed to advantage 
at all grade levels. Flexibility of both organization and instructional 
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procedures is essential to achieve best results. Throughout, there 
should be emphasis upon providing purposeful reading and good 
motivation. Concentrating on one or two of the commonly 
recognized procedures employed in individualizing instruction wDl 
not suffice. Best results are usually obtained from a coordinated 
pattern of instruction which includes several procedures. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Remedial Reading in the 
Clossreom 


Jn ihe wtU ofpni/cd fcailin; ptofratn which providw for ad* 
Itntocnt to InJWidaal difTcrcncci. there will be a natural emphaitt 
ujy>n the rrea'cmion o( reading dbaMity. If it were ixnttl'le in 
day^txJay teaching to prmUe for each popi3*» progrcM in lertnt of 
hb capahilUiea, few occaskmt for mncdial w'ctk would arise. Such 
an Weal »tafe of afTairs cannot he aehinrd yet With the best of 
teaching one or another child may fad to team >ome particular 
ikill ot it h fcioght to that comfthe work wiU be neceiwry. And 
occasioftaUy a child will lx? In *er»oue dtlTiculty. 

ScTtra reading dUabtlity 

IVTicn a child fails to respond to the best cITorts of the (eaciier, 
a sltuailmt that may occur In any classroom, the origin of the 
difllculty m.iy be complex. The caasal factors may insulve a 
phjiiologkal deftekney In hearing or vision, difTicuhies in emo* 
tkmal and personal adjustment, or the child may hasx been 
instnicied by teaching techniques not luiied to him. Ordinarily a 
pattern of factors, rather than a aingle c.susc is ins-ohed. The 
disability may h.svc progressed far before the teacher recognites 
how serious the condition U. Obviously the cbssnxsm teacher k not 
able to deal successfully with the more extreme cases. They should 
be referred to a specialist in remedial re.adlng who is equipped by 
training and experience to handle such cases and who will diagnose 
the dilTiculty and carry out the indicated remedial work. In 
eertatn cases a complete diagnoth may be reached only after 
207 
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special physical or psychbtric examinations. In addition to the 
analysis of the child’s handicaps in reading, the dbgnosk includes 
the essential facts concerning bis or her physiological condition, 
emotional adjustment, mental capacity, interest patterns, educa- 
tional history, and background of experience. The diagnosis will 
state the most probable sources of the reading difEculty. Then the 
remedial program, based upon his diagnosis, will ordinarily improve 
the child’s reading. It should be continued until the child is able 
to handle adequately the reguhr classroom work with only the 
normal amount of individual attention. The duration of the 
remedial work may vary from a few months to a year or more with 
various chQdien. Although remedial reading consists of the 
of developmental tutelage found in any good classroom program, 
the instrucdon and materbls are in greater measure adjusted to 
the needs of a particular child and he recehts more of the 
teacher’s individual attention. The child should emerge from a 
course of remedial teaching with the greater motivation that comes 
with successful performance. 

To qualify for diagnosing relatively severe reading dtsabHiiy and 
to do remedial teaching requires special training and clinical 
practice. Its precise description is a subject outside the province 
of the present book. Here we need only emphasize that the class- 
room teacher will occasionally encounier a severe reading disability 
case. As soon as such a case is identified, or as soon as a reasonable 
length of time has elapsed during which a pupil falls to respond to 
the best efforts of the classroom teacher, she should refer the 
pupil to the appropriate specialist. For further discussion of severe 
reading disability see Gates (63), Dmrell (46), and Harris (91). 

Miner reading difTiculties 

In any reading program, a pupil may, and ordinarily does 
encounter minor difficulties such as deficiencies in word meanings 
or some inability to master the use of phonetics as an aid to word 
recognition. Bond and Handlan (15) state that the detection and 
correction of such diScuIdes should be an essential part of 
individualized instruction in reading. As a matter of fact, teachers 
are rather consistently doing certain kinds of remedial instruction 
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and we shall therefore devote space here to those aspects of 
remedial reading which should be carried out in the classroom, 
fn a class of 30 pupils, the number and variety of individual 
difficulties that arise during the teacliing of reading over a school 
year are large. 

Understanding the Child 

A sound basis for diagnosing the difficulties which pupils have 
in reading can only be found when the teacher is thoroughly 
acquainted with their capacities, physiological handicaps, if any, 
and their personality traits and behavior patterns. During the 
first few weeks of a school year, the teacher should as far as 
possible collect, assemble, coordinate, and study all the information 
she has available on her pupils. Some of this information will be 
passed to her from the teacher of the previous grade. Other 
materbb will have to be collected by means of observation, inven* 
tories and standardized tests. From a comparison of scores on 
mental tests and reading tests, the degree to which reading ability 
corresponds to capacity in each child is ascertained. The school 
nurse’s or a doctor's report on hearing and visual status will 
indicate whether special seating and instructional adjustments are 
necessary to prevent interference with progress in learning. Data 
concerning the social and emotional adjustment in the personality 
pattern of the child are obtained trom intormation on home con- 
ditions and from teacher observation of adjustment to the school, 
to class participation and to other pupils in work and play 
activities. Closely related fo the personality structure are the 
behavior patterns arising from attitudes toward reading and 
toward the teacher as well as from the degree of self-confidence 
as expressed by individual responses and group participation. 
Observations of the child’s interests, study habits, and work habits 
should be recorded. 

These data constitute the minimum information she should have 
about the pupil. From time to time the teacher will find occasion 
to add other relevant items. Acquaintance with a pupil’s record 
is not only useful in adjusting instruction to the individual, but it 
also provides an excellent fund of information which will aid in 
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diagnosing and correcting the reading difficulties that arise from 
day to day and which the teacher should handle in the classroom. 
The fact that a teacher knows a child’s capacities and his behavior 
and personality patterns will provide an individual slant to her 
diagnosis and corrective measures which are more likely to yield 
quick results than can be obtained with less complete information. 

The above statement implies that a teacher through careful 
study of her pupils can come to know intimately their strengths 
and weaknesses, their behavior, interest, and personality patterns, 
along perhaps with other factors. Now the teacher, as a matter of 
fact, cannot find time for a thorough study of every child in her 
class each year. She can, however, realize the importance of the 
goal of a comprehensive understanding of the child. Furthermore, 
she can know some important facts about each child and, as 
opportunity occurs, extend her information. The more knowledge 
a teacher has about a given ebUd, the more effective can be her 
diagnosis and coneetion of hb difficulties. In any case, the teacher 
wni ordinarily have accumulated enough material so that she has a 
fair background for understanding the major strengths and weak- 
nesses of each child. 

When to Do Remedial Work 

Difficulties should be corrected as soon as they appear. Remedial 
work by the classroom teacher begins, therefore, soon after reading 
instruction b started in grade one and continues throughout the 
grades. The teacher’s relatively frequent apprabal of pupil progress 
will reveal any lack of expected improvement. When in course of 
doing so, a difficulty b located, the reason for the deficiency b 
determined, and a technique for teaching what has not been 
learned b outlined and put into e^t. Prompt detection of diffi- 
ctilties ordinarily makes their correction by remedial teaching 
relatively simple and easy. In most cases, all that b necessary b 
individual concentradon for a short period on the specific needs of 
the child. In other words, group teaching becomes temporarily 
individual instmedon until the child has achieved adequate 
mastery of the skill being taught 
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Specific DifficulHes 

The child in dfficuity is tiie one who is not progressing at the 
rate expected in terms of his capacity. If the class grouping is 
satisfactory, this means that the pupil is not keeping up with his 
group in learning a particular skill. A first step in diagnosis is to 
review the accumulated information about the pupil. This informa- 
tion on capacities and behavior patterns, as discussed above, will be 
helpful in both the diagnosis and in deciding upon llie corrective 
procedures. With this basis, the teacher no^v searches for reasons 
why the child is not learning the specific skill that is being taught. 

Within any class it is to be expected that there will be a wide 
range of proficiency in any aspect of reading and that there will be 
grouping for instruction. ^Vherc two or more pupils are deficient 
in a specific skill, as In some phase of word recognition techniques, 
it is frequently desirable to form a special group for appropriate 
remedial instruction. When this is done, there is still need for 
adjusting instruction to the individual needs of pupils in this 
special group. In fact it is likely that part of this instruction will 
have to be individual teaching of a single pupQ. Except for the 
instruction to remedy a specific deficiency, the pupils participate in 
the activities of the group to which they are regularly assigned. 

After discovering that a child is in difficulty, therefore, prompt 
diagnosis of the deficiency and plans foe remedy are in order. la 
addition to the observations of daily responses and teacher evalua- 
tion of progress noted above, the teacher may employ various aids 
in her diagnosis. These special aids are used to gather additional 
and more specific evidence concerning a difficulty tentatively 
inferred from the day-by-day evaluation of progress. 

The basic sight vocabulary 

The daily responses of the child may suggest lack of an adequate 
sight vocabulary. Status of sight vocabulary Is readily checked by 
means of the Dolch basic list ^ven in Chapter V. Children with 
second-grade reading capacity should know about half these words 
and those with third grade capacity should know practically all of 
them. \Vhen a child is found deficient, the words not known by the 
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child can be taught by games like those suggested by Dolch (40) 
or by other means which haSid up a sight vocabulary of service 
words occurring frequently in all reading. 

LefMo-right orientation 

A left-to-right progression of perception in reading words and 
sentences is essential In all reading. This must be learned. Occasion- 
ally a pupil will have difficulty in mastermg this orientation during 
the course of regular classroom leaching. Gross difficulty in left-to- 
right progression along a line of print is readily diagnosed by direct 
observation of a pupil’s eyes while he b trying to read. Lack of 
proper orientation of perceptual sequence in reading words results 
in errors of response due to observing letters in a reverse order or a 
partial reverse order. A full reversal b illustrated by reading saw 
for tv'oj, or on for no; a partial reversal by reading won for own. 
Soaietimes a single letter b revened as in reading for d/g. 
Any serious tendency toward reversab b readily diagnosed by 
recording the errors while the chOd reads aloud series of words, or 
sentences uhiefa include several words that produce other familiar 
words when wholdy or partially reversed such as now, was, no, 
dog, big, spill, and who. An indication that the child is directing hb 
attention primarily to the ends of words b when errors of pro- 
nunciation tend to concentrate at the beginning of words while 
the ending b correct 

It b entirely normal for all children to make some reversals 
when learning to read. As the child progresses through the primary 
grades, revenab ordinarily become less frequent. Even in the upper 
elementary grades, an occasional reversal error b normal. 

Corrective instruction lor faulty Icfl-to-right orientation consbts 
of highly individualized applicaUon of the techniques described in 
Chapter IV. It involves an explanation of how words and lines are 
printed. Full, careful and detafled demonstration of how the 
teacher reads words and lines of print b given. It is helpful to 
slide the finger or a pointer along the word or line as she demon- 
strates. Much repetition b usually necessary. Lcfi-to-right orienta- 
tion may well receive additional emphasb as phonetic analysb b 
taught 
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In general, difliculties of proper orientation do not constitute a 
major problem for the classroom teadrer. As noted earlier, while 
teaching reading during the early p^ary grades, the teacher 
should frequently give direct ns well as incidental tr aining in 
left-to-right orientation in perceiidng words and sequences of 
words in sentences. Only a few children wHl fall to “catch on” so 
that they need the individual attention classed as remedial instruc- 
tion. Persistence of marked reversal tendencies by a child In an 
individualized program beyond the second grade would probably 
indicate a severe reading disability complicated by other factors. 
Referral to the remedial specialist would be indicated. 

Word recognition 

Lack of satisfactory progress in leaning one or another of the 
word recognition skills is rather common. These skills involve use 
of picture, word-form and context clues, phonetic analysis, and the 
various aspects of structural analysis such as syllabification and 
identification of kno^vn word roots. Observation of a child’s 
responses from day to day may indicate to the teacher that the 
child is not making desirable progress in learning to use a clue or a 
technique that is being taught. Some individual checking with the 
child will more clearly identify the source of the trouble and 
determine the seriousness of the difficulty. 

Undoubtedly the most salbfactoiy method of diagnosing diffi- 
culties in word recognition techniques b from observation of oral 
reading by the child. Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs (71) or 
material from a carefully graded scries of readers may be used. The 
Gray paragraphs range from first-grade to high-school difficulty 
and are prepared to reveal tendencies to make specific kinds of 
errors. If the Gray paragraphs are not available, satisfactory results 
can be obtained by using selections of six to eight lines from 
each level of the graded readers,. The child is started at an easy 
level and continues with succeeding levels until be makes one 
error in every six to seven words. The teacher takes down a 
complete record of errors as the child mads. As the child finishes 
reading each paragraph, the teacher takes notes on the cbaracter- 
btics of the reading performance, noting such items as too slovr 
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or too fast reading, word-by-word reading without phrasing, 
failure to correct errors by use of meaning context, distinctness of 
enunciation, unwillingness to try or inability to adequately carry 
out phonetic analysis, indications of nervousness, and any other 
behavior which may seem of importance. 

Analysis of the errors and observations on reading behavior will 
furnish ample data for diagnosing those word recognition difScuIties 
that can be corrected by the classroom teacher. Furthermore, 
corrective measures are usually indicated by the analysis. Use of 
this information may be illustnited fay a few examples. For details 
see Harris (91), Gates (63), or Betts (7). 

When book material is read, failure to make use of picture 
context as an aid to correct word recognition may be noted. 
Frequently clues to the correct word are indicated by things or 
action represented in the accompanying picture. Failure to me 
such clues suggests need of some additional training in “reading” 
pictures. 

Failure to employ satisfactorily the does found in verbal context 
is frequently revealed either by refusal to hazard a “guess” at a 
word when its meaning is clearly indicated by the meaning of the 
rest of the sentence, or by ^vtng a word that does not fit the 
context and then not seeing that it is an error. Elimination of the 
deficiency b achieved by individual training which directs the 
child’s attention to contextual meanings and by encouragement to 
“guess” a word that makes sense. 

Other errors may indicate an over-dependence on verbal context 
without simultaneously tising word-form clues to check accuracy 
of the guess. The guessed word may fit the context but still be the 
wrong word. For instance, the correct word might be brother and 
the guess boy. Further training in attending to familiar word-forms 
and how the word-forms can be employed to check a guess b 
indicated (Chapter VUl). 

Still other errors may indicate inadequate or inappropriate me 
of word-form clues. As noted earUcr, word-form clues aid in word 
recognition when the child becomes familiar with the total con- 
figuration of printed words. A moderate amount of individual drill 
specifically directed toward attending to characteristic word-forms 
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ordinarUy will correct this deficiency. Other errors may indicate 
too great a dependence on word-form alone so that dilTerent words 
with similar total form are confused, as horse and house, or there 
and these. If verbal context does not furnish the clue to correct 
recognition, it is frequently necessary to note more carefully the 
details or separate letters which make up the word. In correcting 
this difficulty, the drill to encourage more careful discrimination of 
letters in words should emphasize the proper left-to-right sequence 
or perception. Otherwise, an irregular examination of the word may 
lead to reversals. Occasionally a child will note some detail of a 
word and guess at the rest in terms of the general shape or con- 
figuration. The resulting errors may tend to occur at the beginning, 
at the end, in the middle, or in more than one place in the words. 
Corrective training for ineffective use of word-form in recognizing 
words consists of guidance in how to discover the distinctive parts 
(tall and short letters, ascenders and descenders, wide and narrow 
letters, shape of letters, length of word) and how these are com- 
bined into a characteristic total pattern which is unique for that 
word. Development of an habitual attitude of perceiving an accurate 
picture of the word-form ts desirable. Care must be exercised in 
this guidance to emphasize the contribution of the essential features 
to the total configuration so that the result is clear perception of a 
total word-form and not of unrelated parts. Timely guidance in 
getting the child on the right track in the use of word-form clues is 
very important. 

If, during the oral reading of the paragraphs, the child refuses 
to try sounding out the word, or employs an ineffective sounding 
procedure, lack of progress in mastering phonetics or structural 
analysis is probably the root of the trouble. Additional checking 
is necessary for diagnosis of spedfic aspects of the diOicuIty. Care- 
ful observation of procedure and recording of errors while the 
child attempts to sound out words met in reading aloud some 
additional material will reveal whether tliere are difficulties with 
initial and final consonants, other consonants and vowels, syllabi- 
fication, the identification of compound forms, endings in infiected 
forms, root words, prefixes, suffixes, or other aspects of analysis. 
The chOd may employ overanalysis by breaking up a word into the 
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component sounds and then not be able to recombine them into a 
word whole. When the difTiculty or dUGculUes in word recognition 
are diagnosed, corrective work involves individual guidance 
foUowng procedures outlined in Chapter VIII. 

Phrasing 

Deficiencies in phrasing during oral reading arc often associated 
with word recognition difficulties. Or the inadequate phrasing may 
be due either to the habit of word calling, a monotonous word-by- 
word type of reading, or to grouping wrong words due to a 
disregard of punctuation and thought units. Lack of proper com- 
prehension may accompany word-by-word reading. 

Phrasing inadequacies are readily detected in the day-to-day 
performance in oral reading. Some individual observation of the 
child’s oral reading may be necessary to diagnose more exactly 
the nature of the difficulty. If there are word recognition difficulties, 
these should be corrected first Word calling as a habit may occur 
in the absence of difficulties in recognition or may persist after 
these have been corrected. 

In addition to group work, a child may need some individnal 
attention to overcome imperfect phrasing. Ordinarily this calls for 
concentrated individual instruction using the customary methods 
of teaching phrasing rather than resorting to new methods. If this 
does not bring about progress the child’s difficulty is severe enough 
for referral to the remedial specialist. 

To develop phrasing skill, material which offers no difficulty in 
recognition should be employed. Attention is directed to meaning- 
ful thought units and the aid provided by punctuation. Demon- 
stration should be given by the teacher. Aid in recognizing the 
proper phrases may be provided by separating them by short 
vertical lines or typing material with additional space between 
phrases. When progress is made by these aids, the pupil does the 
marking of the phrases in regular sentences and then is gradually 
led to do the phrasing without marking or other artificial aids. 
Details of these and other techniques for developing phrasing are 
given by Harris (91 ) . 

It might be noted that the diild with over-dependence upon 
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context tnay manifest good plirasisg but be inaccurate in bis 
reading due to omission and addition of words. Correction here 
involves remedial work in word recognition techniques, slower 
reading, and greater attention to details. 

Word meanings 

Oebciencies in understanding the meaning of words necessarOy 
results in lack of comprehension of what is being read. In addition 
to observation of daily performance in the reading situation, defi- 
ciencies in word meanings arc checked by standardized tests and 
teacher-made tests (Chapters XVII and XVIII). When a child 
is deficient in word meanings, the first things to check are the data 
employed for determining what group the child belongs in, for 
example, intelligence, language development, experience back- 
ground, and so on. The improvement of word meanings lends to be 
a rather extended program and naturally belongs in individualized 
group teaching. After re-evaluation to check whether the child is in 
the proper group, he is taught along with others who have a similar 
reading status. If he is deficient also in word recognition tech- 
niques, individual training as outlined above is given simultaneously 
with vocabulary instruction. The individualized program for 
development of a meaningful vocabulary, outlined in Chapter DC 
is followed. In the day-to-day instruction, the teacher will of 
course develop the coacepts needed to comprehend meanings of 
all new words introduced. At the same lime, the long-range pro- 
gram is carried on for development of word meanings by expanding 
the background of experience, training in the use of language, wide 
reading, use of the dictionary, and direct study of word meanings 
as previously outlined. The general emphasis in this remedial work 
is development of the concepts needed for adequate comprehension 
of material to be read. To a large degree this involves, therefore, 
an extension of the reading readiness program up through the grades 
with the customary adaptation to individual needs. In all this 
program, of course, stress is pbeed upon development of strong 
motivation. 
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Comprehension 

Deficiencies in various aspects of comprehension are detected 
by observation of the child’s daily responses in the reading situation 
plus scores on teacher-made and standardized tests. Failure to 
mahe satisfactory progress in quality and degree of comprehension 
introduces practically the same problems which come up when 
there are deficiencies in word meanings. It is dealt with in a 
similar manner (see above section). But deficiencies in sentence 
and paragraph comprehension as well as in the other comprehen- 
sion skills such as skimming or apprehending the main idea are 
specific and require approprbte corrective training. Having dis- 
covered that a child is not making the expected progress in a 
specific comprehension skill such as comprehending sentences. or 
apprehending details, correction involves application of the pro- 
cedures outlined in Chapter X with the degree of individual 
attention necessary to bring the child up to the level of achievement 
where he can make normal progress with group instruction. 

Oral and silent reading 

Detection and correction of deficiencies in oral and in silent 
reading involve the diagnosb and remedial work discussed in the 
previous sections of this chapter. It is true that such skills as clear 
enunciation and phrasing apply more specifically to oral reading, 
and that lip movements indicating tendencies to vocalization are 
undesirable in silent reading. In general, however, all the factors 
discussed such as deficiencies in word recognition techniques, 
word meanings, comprehension, and the rest are involved in both 
oral and silent reading. Correction of these difficulties accompanied 
by adequate emphasis upon purposeful, well motivated reading 
will be reflected by increased proficiency in both oral and silent 
reading. 

Summary 

There ate certain general considerations which apply to all 
remedial work in the classroom. In the first place, it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that the classroom teacher become a 
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specialist in remedial reading. The role of the classroom teacher, 
with regard to remedial work, is to detect and correct promptly the 
relatively minor deficiencies that arise during the step-by-step 
progress in her program of instruction. During this program, 
certain pupils will fail to make the expected giin in using one or 
another of the specific skills being taught. 

Ordinarily, observation of pupil responses during the day-by- 
day and week-by-wcek classes plus performance on the rather 
frequent teacher-made tests employed to check progress in the 
skills being taught will suggest the nature and degree of the dif- 
ficulty, At times, some additional individual diagnosis is necessary 
for a clearer definition of the deficiency. This is followed by the 
corrective instruction indicated by the diagnosis. The diOicuIty, 
if promptly identified, is ordinarily cleared up rather promptly 
by individual instruction adjusted to the specific needs of the 
child. The only diSerence l»twcea such instruction and group 
instruction adapted to individual difTcrcnces is that the teacher 
works temporarily with the pupU, employing the regular teaching 
methods but concentrating more intensely upon the skill wherein 
Che child is deficient. In other words, the teacher while canylng 
out her program of adapting reading instruction to individual 
differences, will give a moderate amount of special corrective 
help to any child needing it 

Every classroom teacher, to be suc«ssful in teaching develop- 
mental reading, which necessarily involves adapting reading in- 
struction to individual differences, must do remedial teaching of 
the kind described here. She is not required, however, to be 
equipped by training, facilities, or time to handle the more severe, 
deep-seated and complicated cases of reading disability. They 
should be referred to the remedial reading specialist. 

If the reading program throughout the grades were organized 
so that difficulties with specific sidlls could be promptly detected 
and corrected, there would be fewer severe disability cases. Such 
2 program, of course, would be one which put the emphasis on 
prevention of reading difficulties as a major objective in teaching 
reading throughout the grades. 
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CHAPTER XIM 

Growth in Reading in Grades 
Two and Three 


To a large degree the rcadiog instntction m grades two aad 
three consists ot an extenston and ampliScaUon of the program 
begun in grade one. These levels constitute a period ot rapid 
progress in acquiring tondamental reading habits. Organization 
ot the reading program in the primary grades necessitates an 
Inclusive view of aU three years. Tltere is throughout an 
upon preparation tor reading, initial reading expenenees, and the 
acquisition ot the tundamenlal shills, techniques, and atntudcs 
necessary for satistactory progress in the developmental program. 
We should keep in mind that vra are teaching primary reading 
rather than just teaching reading in grade one. or in grades Wo 
and three. What is begun in grade one is gradiiaUy expan 
refined in grades two and three. New techniques are mliod^d 
and the chUd begins to learn them at whatera tune he 
and just at the proper stage ot development There ara no abr^t 
distinctions in progressing from one part ot the pro^ 
next. One stage merges gradually into 

mental sequence. Then, in grade three neat the end of the primw 
period, there will be conscious iast.uct.onal ™ 

transition to the upper clementaiy grades 
to be extensive use of independent blfc 

ot teaching reading. This is only a specal "P'"’”"/' J^iu 
function of die primary grades which is to lay a sound toundauou 

for all future reading. 
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The organization of instruction in primary reading is guided 
by certain specific goals to be attained by the learner by the end 
of the primary years, assuming that he has been able to make 
normal progress. These goals, discussed by various writers, have 
been especially well outlined by Hildreth (97). The consensus 
is represented in the following list: 


1. Materials perceived in babimat left-to-right sequences. 

2. Steady gains in sight vocabulary. In addition to his general sight 
vocabulary, the average child should have acquired practically all of 
the 220 service words in the Dolch basic list. 

3. Considerable progress in mastery of word recognition skills. 

4. Progress in acquiring a meaning vocabulary and in clarification 
of concepts. 

5. Satisfactory comprehension in the reading of material appropriate 
to the child’s capadty. 

6. Progress in reading for a purpose. This involves increased pro- 
ficiency in defining purposes and then setting out to achieve them 
through reading. 

7. An appreciable beglooing in the acquisition of specific conpre* 
henslon skills which will recrive added emphasis in the upper grades. 

8. Use of reading to solve problems. 

9. Growth of iodependeace in choosing and using reading materials. 
This requires a growing acquuoUnce with sources of reading materiab. 

10. Enhanced appreciation of what books have to offer in terms 
of enjoyment and information. Increasing awareness of the values to 
be found in books and literature. Expanded recreational reading. 

11. Development of positive attitudes toward books, and reading in 
general, Improvement of reading skQls, and the habit of reading ia 
order to learn and to find things out for oneself. 

12. Reading orally with understanding, confidence, adequate phras- 
ing, and clear enunciation. 

13. Ability to read silently more rapidly than orally. 

14. Flexibility in choice and use of reading skills. 

This chapter will deal mainly with the program and methods 
of reading instruction during the last two years of the primary 
period. It is the aim of reading instruction during these two years 
to bring about as far as possible the achievement of the goals 
listed above. Where there has been a beginning in grade one in 
acquiring a meaningful vocabulary, or mastering the techniques of 
wrd recognition, instruction provides for continued growth and 
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increasing proficiency along this line. New developments, as some 
of the specific comprehension skills, are introduced at the proper 
time with appropriate teaching procedures. 


Organizing Ihe Reading Program 

At the beginning of the second grade, it is customary to find 
a range of about four grades in reading performance. Some chil- 
dren are just beginning to read; a few will have shot ahead to 
the normal fourth-grade level of reading. At the beginning of 
the third grade, the range is even greater. Between the two 
extremes pupils will be found scattered along at various stages 
of reading proficiency. Obviously proper instruction cannot con- 
sist of teaching just second-grade reading in grade two nor third- 
grade reading in grade three. It b both advisable and practical 
in each of these grades to group the children for instruction in 
reading. The same principles apply as before in adapting instruc- 
tion to individual dlllcreaces. 

Group instruction and seotwork 

The classroom organization must necessarily provide the proper 
amount of time for teaching each group. Ordinarily the grouping 
win be such that one group requires less lime than another. 
Furthennore, teaching a small relatively homogeneous group 
using appropriately adjusted materials b much less time-consuming 
than teaching a large heterogeneous class. Althou^ all groups 
must receive some guidance, the more able group wUl require 
less constant supervbion than the others. It b advisable, there- 
fore, to encourage a considerable amount of independent reading 
activity in the faster group and so free a larger portion of the 
teacher’s time for teaching the slower moving groups. In any case, 
with two or more groups in the class, the work must be carefully 
orpnized to assure that learning will go on while pupUs are 
cnpged individually in their reading assignments called seat- 
work. Seatworfc b abo directed in the sense that it b a planned 
purposeful activity of educational value. But much of it b carried 
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out without immediate attention from the teacher. The criteria 
of worthwhile seatwork in grades tw'o and three are the same as 
those outlined for grade one. Separate work books as well as 
those which accompany basic readers provide much valuable 
material. Other materials for sealwork are made up by the 
teacher and duplicated. A list of several types of seatwork exer- 
. cises is given by McKee (126). 

A common type of seatwork requires 6nding answers to ques- 
tions related to the material that is to be read. After the chfld 
clearly understands the purpose of what he is to do, he should be 
free to read through the material without interruption. Questions 
on what has been read are then asked. On some occasions these 
should be questions which sample his thinking; on other occasions, 
questions to elicit details of information. Since the latter are 
easiest to make and to check, they are most commonly used. 
Dolch (40) leaves us in no doubt that thought questions are 
more beneficial to the child. Although the answers to them usually 
cannot be scored a simple right or wrong, they can stimulate 
vigorous dbcussioo. Other types of seatwork correlate reading 
with simple art work, or develop skH] in the use of word recogni- 
tion clues, develop word meanings, clarify language structure, 
and in other ways promote comprehension skills. 


Varied Reading Siluotions 

As is grade one, a favorable classroom environment and a 
variety of reading situations continue to contribute to reading 
in grades two and three. Proper equipment and facilities, pro- 
cedures which avoid fatigue, develop attentive behavior, and 
provide equal opportunity for successful pupil participation to- 
gether with other factors discussed in Chapter V continue to 
develop interest in reading and promote progress, in learning to 
read. Pupil participation in class activities as well as independence 
in experience units, in care and use of materiab and in use of 
the classroom library are expanding. Motivation depends in no 
small degree upon the appropriateness and richness of these 
environmental conditions. 
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Class-mode materials 

In Chapter VT, it was 5ugg«led that during the initial stages of 
reading instruction and throughout the first grade, various ma- 
terials besides books are occasionally useful. There should be 
continued use of these teacher- and pupil-made materials through 
the remaining two years of the primary grades. The materials arc 
reproduced by the teacher and pupils in script-text or by means 
of a typewriter with primer-sized type. Some may be printed on 
the blackboard, placards or charts; others on paper in the form 
of news sheets, duplicated material, or homemade books. 

These assorted materials, going beyond what is found in 
readers, and referring to current happenings, experience units, 
and other activities may take the form of notices, bulletins, in- 
formation sheets, or little stories growing out of class experiences 
and discussions. As in grade one, these scripts furnish supple- 
mentary reading and an additional vocabulary as contrasted 
with the more standard basic materials for reading instruction. 
The children get desirable training in pbnniog and carrying 
through unit projects by assemWiog plcttins for the project, doing 
little illustrations or other forms of art work, making suggestions 
for labels and text sentences to go with the chans and stories, 
and performing whatever creative tasks arc within their capa- 
bilities. 

As emphasized by Hildreth (97), it is excellent procedure to 
maintain close tie-in between learning and living right through 
the primary grades. Readiug, Ihcreforc, is advanced by continued 
use of unit experiences through grades two and three. These units 
provide strong motivation and a wealth of opportontths for read- 
ing, along with the learning of other language skills. 

Printed materials 

As the child progresses tbrou^ the primary grades beyond 
grade one, there is need for an ever greater variety of printed 
materials. In addition to series of basic readers, there will be 
supplementary readers and workbooks dealing with health, science, 
social studies, and the like. Briefer printed materials include clip- 
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pings for posting and for scrapbooks, and pamphlets or single 
sheets dealing with such items as safety rules, health, and care 
of pets. As reading proficiency increases, library books, and 
children’s magazines including certain better comics become in- 
creasingly important sources of reading material. 

As in grade one, the teachei reads the children stories, poetry 
and simple instructive material. The children enjoy viewing the 
illustrations which accompany this literature. 

Accordmg to Hildreth (97), most of the reading through the 
primary grades should be of the narrative type, for it tends to 
maintain mterest and stimulate independent silent reading. She 
considers it best to avoid emphasizing any distinction between 
free reading and reading for information because what is recrea- 
tional reading for one child may prove to be work-type readmg for 
another. In general, children enjoy as recreational reading the 
stories in basic readers which touch on a wide variety of subjects. 

Reading texts 

Basie and supplementary readers provide the core material 
for reading instruciion through grades two and three as they do 
in grade one. These may be coonted on as the main source of 
context for systematic reading instcuctioQ, and for developing 
specific skills, in study-type actlvilks or in recreational read- 
ing (97). 

Good basic readers provide for a sequential program of instruc- 
tion in which there is a systematically selected vocabulary and 
sufficient repedtion of words. They also develop new techniques 
in appropriate patterns in order to avoid overemphasis on any 
single one. In other words, the pattern of reading instruction is 
incorporated skillfully in a sequential manner in the most modem 
basic series. This pattern may be relied upon to provide the 
essential foundations for all reading skills. Other materials, such 
as supplementary readers including content subject matter, class- 
room constructed materials, work books, books for recreational 
reading, reference books, and magazines, must be coordinated 
with the basal readers in such a way as to reii^orce or emphasize, 
supplement and extend the seqaential patterns in the basic series. 
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Skillful teacher guidance in the use of the various reading ma- 
terials is required to insure coordination with the pattern of 
instruction outlined in the basic series. 

Supplementary readers 

Decause there will be variation of reading abUity in a class, 
different groups in either grade two or grade three will be working 
at different levels in the basic series. This means control of both 
vocabulary and concepts in the supplementary materials as well 
as in (he basic scries in order to fit the abilities of the particular 
pupils. The supplementary readers will provide materials in sci- 
ence, social science, arithmetic (number stories) and children’s 
literature. 

Tbe introduction and development of speciallred vocabulary and 
concepts are both gradual and built upon what has come before. 
Dond and Wagner (Id) state that it is thb gradual drawing away 
from more general reading during progress through the primary 
grades which provides growth in specific vocabularies, concepts, 
and experience. And this cultivates the ability to read In the 
content subjects which are so important in the higher grades. 
Along with specialization of subject matter occur changes in reading 
purpose (see below). 

Provided there Is skilled teacher guidance and choice of well- 
written materials, children's interest in reading content material 
b kept at a high level. The encouraging of thb interest Is the 
source of the desire to learn which harvests important returns 
during later years in terms of reading tastes, reading skilb, and 
accumulated useful information. 

Other reading materials far children 

Ample provbion of printed reading materials outside those 
found in the basic and supplementary texts is needed in the pri- 
mary grades. With skillful teacher guidance, interest in recreational 
reading begins to develop during the first grade through exposure 
to books on the classroom library table or in the reading comer. 
During the second and third grades the enjoyment of free or 
recreational reading grows rapidly when opportunities, consbting 
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of supplies, time scheduled for free readiflg, and teacher en- 
couragement, are favorable. Such a free reading program pays 
off. The desire to read builds op rapidly, and desirable attitudes 
toward reading become 5xed, and besides these there are valuable 
gains in experience, \*ocabulaty, concepts, and interests. 

By the time the average child is well advanced into the second 
grade, he is ready for longer stories, those which take more time 
than is available on one day to finish. And by the end of the 
second grade the good reader will be ready and eager to read 
the longer story books. 

There should be a library comer with reading tables in every 
classroom. The books available there should represent a wide 
range of difficulty so that they may be read with satisfaction by 
the slowest readers and at the same time present a challenge 
to the very proficient readers. In addition, the books should 
range widely in subject matter m order to appeal to many diverse 
interests. Books in the classroom library should be supplemented 
by materials from other sources such as the school library, the city 
or town library, as well as by materials brought in by the pupQs. 
Children should be guided into becoming acquainted with the 
community library services. Besides the large variety of story 
books, the classroom library in these grades should include factual 
and scientific material presented in narrative form. While experi- 
ence units are in progress, books and other appropriate source 
materiab should be added temporarily to the classroom library. 

Children need both encouragement and guidance from the 
teacher in their free reading, and the library comer should be 
made very attractive. Regular periods should be open for free 
or recreational reading. The teacher’s recommendations should 
follow, if possible, the pupils’ expressed interests and their reac- 
tions to books in order to stimulate whatever reading interests 
are expanding naturally. Ample time to browse, or to examine 
books in an unhurried manner will lead to more satisfying selec- 
tions of the ones for prolonged reading. Pictures, display posters, 
discussion, and reading of excerpts are all incentives which stimo- 
late interest and motivate free reading. Steering the chfld to a 
book at the right difficulty level is an important aspect of teacher 
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guidance. Children should not be Tequired, however, to read what 
arc considered children’s “classics** unless they arc ready to read 
the stories easily. Instead, the teacher rai^t do better to read 
them aloud to the children. Guidance will be facilitated if the 
teacher keeps individual records of what the children read. 

By the third-grade level, free reading, according to Hildreth 
(97), may be greatly stimulated by a book club. In addition to 
learning elementary library techniques, records of reading are 
kept, short reports given, ora) reading of excerpts are carried 
out, and attention is directed to new books. 

One function of teacher guidance is to find out what children 
get from their free reading. This can be done by teacher-pupil 
discussions and by reports. Often these reports need only be 
very brief, consisting of but a statement or two about a book, or 
a description of a self-selected incident that appealed particularly 
to some pupil. 

Workbooks 

Tlie proper use of the better workbooks contributes much 
toward Improving reading in the primary grades. Some workbooks 
accompany basic series; others are published separately. The 
well constructed workbooks have clear instructions and the ar- 
rangement of matcriab is such that they are almost self-teaching. 
Once an assi^ment is made, the child should not need further 
directions for some time. Since children work at different rates, 
it is advisable to have those finishing the workbook assignments 
early go to the library corner for recreational reading, or turn 
to other work that has been assigned. 

Because the workbook belongs to the child, he takes pride 
in ownership. Ordinarily the child becomes fascinated by his 
workbook material and conscqucotly loves to do work in it. All 
this produces strong motivatioo, aids individualization of the 
program, and tends to increase a pupil’s self sufliciency. 

Preference should be given to workbooks which arc made 
to accompany the basic reader scries. The exercises assigned are 
arranged to be meaningfully rehted to the parallel reading lessons. 
For example, new words are used just when they are Introduced 
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in the reading lessons, or they pvc additional experience wth 
materials recently encountered in the text reading. In this way, 
seatwork is applied to developing sight vocabulary, strengthening 
vocabulary by repetition, introducing new words, and checking 
word meanings and sentence comprehension. It is of course desir- 
able that the use of workbooks fit into a variety of meaningful 
learnings rather than keep to merely mechanical repetitions. They 
should never be employed simply to keep a child occupied. 

Introduction of content reading 

In modem instructional programs there is strong emphasb 
upon reading to learn. During progress through the primary 
grades, and as children gradually make more intensive and ex- 
tensive use of printed materials, they should begin to leam to 
study. Soon after cfaDdren begin to me books, their teacher can 
lead them to appreciate the fact that everybody can gain iafonna- 
tion from books. By the end of the primary grades, pupils should 
have a clear understanding that books are most useful aids in 
finding oat things. And by Ibb time the child should hare de- 
veloped some skill in gaining little items of specific information 
for himself by systematic use of readers and printed materials 
of the work type. 

Advance in reading to study wffl be very gradual daring the 
fint two grades. But by the third grade the child will be reading 
considerable informational material, particularly in relation to 
ei^ience units and as be gets into ekmentaiy books on science 
and social s^es. Along with thb kind of reading there b in- 
cre^d specialization of purposes and searching through what b 
read m order to gain information on specific problems which 
come up either in a content sobject or an experience unit. AD 
this wiU mtroduce the child to special vocabularies and the 
conrepts they embody. During the third grade, the organization 
of the reading program and guidance in study-type reading should 
dwlop by a natural transition into the reading of the inter- 
mediate grades where there b a rapidly stepped-up stress upon 
reading in the content fields. If dm b done, the transition from 
the primary to the mtermediate grades can be smoother and more 
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truly developmental in character. Fortunately more books pro- 
viding informational materials and suitable in vocabulary and 
interest for third-grade children arc becoming available. Thought- 
ful pbnning of programs and lessons in the third grade can give 
pupils a substantia! foundation in reading, interpreting, and 
reporting factual data. This involves not only increased ability 
to read for details but also an increase in other comprehension 
skills (see below). 

Hildreth (97) and Gray (74) have Indicated methods that may 
be employed in using books for dirKled study assignments in 
the primary grades. As the pupils progress into the third grade, 
greater use is made of assignments dealing with information 
needed In current activities, experience units, or content studies. 
All such reading b guided by a definite purpose looking forward 
to study in the intermediate grades. Practice b included in finding 
answers to questions which arbe naturally in developing an experi- 
ence unit along with some early training in outlining, and some 
elementary ideas on how to summarize the information gained 
by Tead'mg. With a weU organized primary reading program in 
which sufficient erapbasb b given to development of study-type 
reading, there need be no severe break in the transition from 
third- to fourth-grade reading. 

Continuing Growth in Fundamentoi SfciIJs 

When there b normal progress in grade one, the child has 
acquired a substantial foundation for continued growth in reading 
during the next two grades. We have Usted at the beginning of 
ihb chapter the goab to be achieved by the end of the primary 
program. In addition to getting early foundations, the average 
child by the end of grade one will have made appreciable progress 
toward achieving certain of the luted goab. Among these are 
beginnings in the fundamental skiUs of word recognition tech- 
niques, meaning vocabulary with accompanying concepts, and 
comprehension skilb. ConUnued growth in these skilb during 
grades two and three require additional systematic training and 
practice. Skilb already learned in some degree are improved and 
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broadened by supplementary steps at hi^er levels as well as 
by continued usage. New techniques arc added at appropriate 
places as the teaching program unfolds. 

Word recognition 

During progress through grade one the average child will have 
made considerable progress in word recognition skill. In addition 
to acquiring a substantial number of sight words, he will have 
achieved some skill in the use of picture and verbal context, word- 
form clues, together with certain elementary aspects of phonetic 
and structural analysis. Progress in skill at recognmng words 
should be relatively more rapid during grades two and three 
because of the increased maturity of children both in mental 
status and reading proficiency. The sight vocabulary continues 
to expand. Teacher guidance plus practice improves or perfects 
those word recognition skills only partially learned in grade one. 
New techniques are introduced in proper sequence and according 
to pupQ needs. By the end of the primary grades the average pupn 
should be well advanced in working out the pronunciation and 
meaning of the new words he meets in context. To aid him in this, 
he needs systematic practice under teacher guidance in identifying 
both new and partially known words in context. This practice 
should involve training in the flexibile use of his developing skills, 
that is, choice and use of whatever is the most appropriate clue 
or skill or combinatiou of clues and skills for unlocking the new 
word. It is best to ask for the least amount of analysis which will 
achieve the proper pronunciation of the new word. 

Progress in learning to recognize words should follow a se- 
quential program. In thb program, the level at which the teaclung 
of a specific recognition skill is introduced depends somewhat 
upon local school programs and methods of teacher training as 
well as upon the pupils’ needs. In any case the systematic tr ainin g 
in use of word form, picture context, and TCrbal context clues 
begun in the first grade is continued through the primary grades. 
Phonetic and structural elements tanght in grade one are reviewed 
and more advanced elements in the program introduced. McKee 
(126) pves details of a program in word identification and recog- 
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nitioQ in an outline, by grades, whidi may be helpful as a general 
guide to what may be expected from the average child as he 
progresses through each succeeding grade. Proper adjustment to 
individual needs makes it imperative to follow a sequential pro- 
gram. Essentially this is a developmental sequence in which suc- 
cess in each new step depends upon adequate mastery of what 
has come before. 

Training in preparation for use of the dictionary has a place 
in the reading programs of grades two and three. In addition to 
learning the order of letters in the alphabet, pupils should have 
practice in grouping words according to initial letter, and in find- 
ing among groups of familiar words a particular word beginning 
with a specific letter. Use of picture dictionaries, both those con- 
structed by pupils and commercial ones are valuable in thb sort 
of training. Similarly, words that are learned and then printed 
on cards for review may be placed in alphabetical order in a file, 
a scrapbook, or put in order by the child in a dictionary notebook. 

Vocabulary end ceneopts 

The acquisition of concepts and of a meaning vocabulary go 
hand in hand, the latter being dependent upon the former. A 
vocabulary term b meaningful to the degree that concepts asstv 
cbted with it arc clear, vivid, and precise. When the associated 
concepts are lacking, or when such concepts arc vague, tlie vocabu- 
lary term will convey little or no meaning. To teach words divorced 
from, concepts results in the bad habit of vcrbalbm. Abo, adequate 
comprehension and interpretation in reading depends upon e 
acqubition of a meaning vocabulary. Although learning to recog- 
nize words and learning to recognize the meanings of wor^ arc 
related skilb, one can leam the pronunciation of a word without 
knowing its meaning at sU. All teaching of vocabulary, tlicrefore, 
should make sure that the words learned are in the first place 
meaningful. 

In general, concepts which endow words with meanings arc 
derived from either direct or vicarious^ experience.— firsthand 
experience or second-hand description of experience. Additional 
word meanings can be acquired almost indefinitely from wide an 
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extensive reading and from the thoughtful study of words. The 
details of building a meaning vocabulary are discussed in Chapter 
TX. 

Vocabulary development which should also be sequential, must 
be adjusted to coSrdinatc with the series of basic readers in use, 
with the particular school program and with the teacher’s own 
reading program. As with any teaching, the developmental pro- 
gram in vocabulary budding implies adjustment to individual 
differences. 

According to Hildreth (97), rate of growth in word meanings 
is relatively rapid during progress through grades two and three, 
especially during the last half of the third year when sidll in 
independent silent reading is expanding rapidly. To some degree 
this spurt in word comprehension reflects growth in the under- 
standing and the more fluent use of speaking vocabulary in a 
variety of situations. 

By the third year special difBcuIties will occur in the process 
of enlarging the child’s vocabulary. Thoms of one type beset bis 
path when he encounters the preliminary concepts and the special 
vocabularies of arithmetic and the contents of other semi-technical 
subjects. Sufficient attention and earnest effort are due the teaching 
of such new terms and concepts when need for them arises. 

Another difficulty enters when the child must master variations 
in the meaning and even pronunciation of certain words accord- 
ing to the different contexts in which they occur, as; tear, live, bat, 
draw. At first, of course, the child learns one simple meaning for 
each word. But before he has finished the third grade, he will 
occasionally encounter other meanings. When this occurs, the 
teacher should as simply as possible point out the word and its 
variable meanings and guide the pupil to its proper interpretation 
in each context in which he encounters it. This will furnish some 
foundation for handling the mote complex and rarer variation 
in meanings of words in later grades. 

Comprehension skills 

As the child progresses through grades two and three there 
should be a continuous development and expansion of his com- 
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prehension skills. Some of these have received attention in the 
first-grade program. To assure steady progress in proficiency 
throughout the primary years, the teacher should be ready to 
provide for individual needs with respect to breadth, degree, and 
rate of comprehension. And during the later primary years, the 
foundations for versatility in the use of reading skills should be 
laid. 

As the child moves into the intermediate grades, satisfactory 
progress will depend upon relatively rapid expansion in all the 
aspects of comprehension. As noted above, this transition from 
third- to fourth-grade reading can be made less abrupt and less 
taxing to the degree that preparation for fourth-grade reading is 
laid in the primary grades. In the later primary years, therefore, 
particularly in the third grade, there should be guidance not only 
in sentence and paragraph comptebension, but also in the begin- 
nings of systematic training in such basic comprehension skills as 
sldmnung, apprehending the mam idea, following and predicting 
sequence of events, apprehension of details, comprehending direc- 
tions, and generalizing. 

To a large degree, later success in study-type reading depends 
upon skillful teaching of the content subjects in grade three. This 
involves incorporating systematic reading instruction into the con- 
tent areas. A program tor doing this is outlined by McKee (126). 
Such teaching necessarily imposes upon the teacher a heavy task. 
To avoid mere serbalism, concepts and word meaninp must get 
primary emphasis. Also, the organization of teaching units, so 
highly desirable, will turn out to ^ an arduous task. Nevertheless, 
an ably executed program of reading in the content areas during 
grade three will yield gratifying returns in later reading per- 
formance. 

Increosino independence 

By the end of the first grade the average child will have made 
some progress toward independence in reading. In addition to a 
supply of sight nords, the pupH has gained some skill in using 
word recognition techniques. Concepts, word meaninp, and com- 
prehension have been broadened and developed through guided 
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experience units. Easy books are read for enjoyment. Group 
cooperation gains in effectiveness. 

After satisfactory achievement in grade one, the progress 
through grades two and three will reveal continued and even 
striking growth of independence in reading. Development in word 
recognition skills, vocabulary knowledge, and comprehension skills 
together with first introductioo to the study-type of reading, pro- 
vide the foundation for the proficiency and versatility in reading 
that encourages development of independence. The chUd will 
read both for pleasure and for information, identifying many of 
the new words encountered and occasionally working out unaided 
the meaning of the less usual words he meets in context There 
will be progress in learning ways and means of acquiring both 
books and information. IntelUgcnt questions are raised, interpreta- 
tion increases in accuracy, and reports on the material read 
improve. Interest in books and reading will have already reached 
a rather high level In general, the degree of independence achieved 
by the end of the third grade can provide ever widening avenues 
of rewarding expeilence to the cbQd. 

Oral Reading 

Oral reading plays an important role ihrougnout the primary 
grades. Hildreth (97) states ffiat approximately half of the reading 
time during most of these years is devoted to oral reading. In 
addition to being an instructional aid, properly conducted oral 
reading is an important form of communication, an interesting 
aspect of many group activities, and is enjoyable to both reader 
and listeners. It is important for its own sake. Furthermore, oral 
reading can contribute to personal appreciation of certain forms 
of literature such as poetry. Although good oral reading tends 
to promote better sQent reading, that does not mean that it should 
be employed as a device to teach the latter. 

In addition to the stress on accuracy and fluency of oral reading 
in grades two and three, there should be an attempt to teach the 
conveying of meanings and feelings to listeners. Because oral 
reading tends to be a natural form of expression and communica- 
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tion, the child should be taught to read aloud with understanding 
and in a conversational manner. In fact good use of spoken lan- 
guage promotes good oral reading. Conversely, reading aloud can 
further correct use of spoken language. 

Oral reading which has a real, clearly understood purpose is 
likely to be well done and consequently more beneficial to both 
reader and audience. This holds true whether the purpose is to 
impart information such as reading an announcement, or report- 
ing material which will form the basis for discussion, or whether 
the purpose is to share the reading of a book with others, or to 
serve as some other form of entertainment. 

In general, oral reading should be confined to situations in 
which the reader has an audience. At first the child reads aloud 
relatively short passages such as a small section of a story, or 
the answer to a specific question. Such material should be read 
silently first as preparation for reading aloud. Tbe child should 
be encouraged to do the latter in a conversational tone. It should 
fit naturally into the speech pattern of the class discussion or any 
story being told. Bond and Wagner (16) insbt that initial oral 
reading should be attempted only after tbe child, through his 
practice, has gained ability to talk without embarrassment to a 
group. It is of great importance that the initial experiences of 
reading aloud be gratifying to the reader and enjoyed by the 
group. Gradually the child progresses to more pretentious inter- 
pretative oral reading in a more formal audience situation. 

The teaching program should provide ample opportunity for 
each child to receive sufficient training in reading aloud. This 
training should provide for clear and pleasing enunciation, correct 
pronunciation, proper phrasing and good expression while the 
child reads with understanding and in a natural tone of voice.^ It 
is important that the audience bear clearly, understand, and enjoy 
what is read. 

Successful training in oral reading requires considerable plan- 
ning. The program should have variety. At limes the oral reading 
may be limited to making announcements, explaining directions 
for a game, or giving some other bit of information. At other 
times a child will want to share a letter received or an interesting 
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episode from a book he is reading, or to present a book report 
or read aloud a story he has written. Parts in a little play or in a 
pretended radio program work welL Occasionally a child reads 
aloud longer selections for the cbss to enjoy. 

Great care should be exercised in choosing material for oral ren- 
dition. Easy materials are essentiaL A child should never attempt 
to read aloud material which he does not understand. In addition, 
it is desirable that the story chosen should have a good plot and 
involve humor and surprise. Material containing much conversa- 
tion is usually preferred. Of course, the material chosen should 
be interesting to the audieoce. 

Any oral reading should be well prepared prior to presentation 
to the class. In addition to silent reading, this preparation fre- 
quently involves practice before the teacher alone. During this 
practice, attention b devoted to correct pronunciation, to improv- 
mg such things as enunciation, phrasing, expression, and posture. 
There should be checks to assure understanding of what b read, 
for the child needs to comprehend meanings in order to com- 
municate them to others. Insuring this comprehension b a way of 
avoiding undesirable overempbasb upon the mechanics of oral 
reading. 

Many situations in and out of school require communication 
through oral reading of material. The adequacy of thb kind of 
communication depends upon the excellence of the oral reading. 
It b obvious from even casual observation that a large proportion 
of people never acquires saUsfactoiy skill in oral reading. It would 
seem, therefore, that schoob should strive more than they do to 
achieve effective teaching of oral reading. 

To require a child of poor reading ability or one ill prepared, 
to read orally before a group b likely to produce unfortunate 
emotional reactions. The consequent humiliation aod frustration 
produce feelings of insecurity and thus adversely affect personal 
adjustent. On the other hand, well prepared, skillful reading aloud 
to groups promotes self-confidence and pobe in social situations 
involving oral communicatioiL As previously noted, there b desir- 
able interaction between skillful use of spoken language and well 
executed oral reading. 
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Sight oral reading is much more difficult than prepared oral 
reading. Only when the child is a relatively mature silent reader 
and has acquired considerable skill in prepared oral reading should 
he undertake to read aloud at sight Furthermore, because of the 
hazards of lapses in tvord recognition and comprehension, sight 
oral reading should be confined to relatively easy materials. In 
general, during the primary years, few children will be ready 
to undertake successfully reading aloud at sight. 

A well organized and skillfully taught program of oral reading 
will yield good dividends. With increasing skill, the child gains 
poise and confidence; he acquires more adequate patterns of oral 
communication; he develops more effcciive silent reading, and 
he gains increased appreciation of certain literary forms. 

Evgtualion of Progress 

As in grade one, appraisal of growth io reading proficiency in 
grades two and three requires frequent systematic checking of 
the child’s achievements in mastering the skUJs he has been 
taught. In addition to observation of the pupils’ daily perform- 
ance in both oral and silent reading, the teacher can use self-made 
or published check tests and exercbes, and standardized tests. 

Changes in the behavior patterns of the child with regard to 
books and their uses also fumbh evkieoce of growth in reading. 
These changes involve interest in reading, skill in use of sup- 
plementary books, independence in purposeful resort to books, 
and increase in the amount of voluntary recreational reading. Other 
pertinent factors include use of the library, poise and effectiveness 
in reading aloud, and generally improved altitudes toward all 
reading. 

There should be a general summing up appraisal at the end 
of each year. Thb will include both a statement of status in reading 
skills and an evaluation of otuiudcs and behavior patterns ia 
different reading situations. These appraisak are passed along to 
the next teacher for hex guidara*. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Reading in Grades Four, Five, 
and Six 


The reading program in grades four through six becomes to a 
large degree an extension of the developmental program begun 
in the primary years. It progress has been normal during the 
earlier years, the child, by the time he reaches grade four, has 
acquired a large proportion of those basic abilities which ore 
necessary for proficient reading. These constitute the foundation 
for the more specialized and complex shills required for reading 
at the higher levels. Beginning with grade four, children move into 
a period of ever increasing diversification of learning wherein 
reading is the essential tool. Reading to learn becomes an even 
more important feature than it was in the later primary grades. 
To an accelerating degree it becomes a means of achieving in- 
formation and pleasure. The teaching of reading, therefore, cannot 
be pushed aside during these years. Its function is to push forward 
the perfecting of the basic reading abilities and to insure that the 
special reading s kills needed for proficient reading in various 
new subjects and new materials of the work-type are acquired. 
The growing pupils also need guidance in the continuing develop- 
ment of their interests, attitudes, and tastes in recreational reading. 
In general, the reading program in these grades depends upon 
how much progress has been made during the primary years, 
upon emerging needs of the pupils, and upon the subject matters 
they are required to become familiar with. When there has been 
normal progress in the earlier grades, the consolidation of basic 
reading abilities and the extension of these skills in specialized 
242 
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directions in the intermediate grades will proceed a( a relatively 
rapid pace. 


The Instructional Program 

The kind of guidance which will broaden and extend the 
reading activities begun in the printary grades and will also stimu- 
late the child to do the rich and meaningful reading which spells 
fundamental success in the Intermediate grades resolves itself 
into a number of specific instructional jobs. The more important 
of these may be listed as follon-s: 

1. Basic Reading Instruction. Dasic series of readers sup- 
plemented with related matter provide the materials. 

2. Continuation of the Developmental Program. The child 
advances to the higher levels of the program for developing word 
recognition, vocabulao*. *‘f'd comprehension in grades four to six. 

3. 5f«dy Skills. These are needed in considerable variety to 
deal with all the work-type reading encountered. 

4. Reading In the Different Subject Fields. Kew skills must 
be learned to develop proficient in reading in such areas as 
geography, history, and mathematics. 

5. Oral Reading. It is highly desirable to learn how to read 
well before an audience. 

It is the purpose of the remamder of this chapter to deal with 
the first three of the above instructional tasks. The last two will 
be considered in the next chapter. 


Basic Reading Instruction 

The materials lor this instnictiou consist of basic readers, 
associated supplementary readers, and workbooks The use of 
these, together with other materials organized by the teacher, 
bring about further growth in the essential reading skills. As stated 
by Russell (146), such basic materials “should provide a well- 
rounded and balanced program of reading abilities which will be 
a firm foundation” for several ^pes of reading encountered in 
the intermediate grades (p. 169), A truly basic series must fulfill 
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these specifications. This is achieved in certain recently published 
readers such as Developmental Reading Series by Bond, Alder, 
Curdy, and Wise (14). 

There is not complete agreement among educators concerning 
the role of basic readers in the total pattern of developmental 
reading. In any given situation, the amount of stress placed upon 
the basic series must be related to what pupils need and the 
over-all organization of the particular school program (146). 
Experience reveals that most children in these grades seem to 
profit by instruction which leans upon a considerable use of the 
basic scries. 


Continuallon of the Developmental Program 

To prepare the chfidito for the reading tasks encountered in 
the intercnedbte grades, the developmental program of instruction 
mtut be continued throughout these grades. When the child has 
finished the third grade, he wfll have progressed only parway 
through the sequence of steps outlined for the development of 
word recognition, vocabulary, and comprehension dealt with in 
f^pters Vm, IX, and X. Instruction which leads to the acquisi- 
tion of these abilities and skills vdll provide the best assurance of 
satisfactory mastery of the subject matter requiring reading, not 
only in these grades but also in those to come. In the following 
paragraphs, attention will be dirked to those aspects of the 
^\-eIopmenlal program which are especially relevant to reading 
instruction in grades four, five, and six. 

Word recognition 

The training to develop skill in word recognition involves 
practice to perfect what has already been partially learned when 
toe child has completed grade three and also to bring about toe 
forward extension of this trainmg to new elements and skills in 
toe program- A major portion of instruction in structural ana]>-sis 
ordinary takes place during the intermediate grades. Although 
some foundations for using a dictionary are Uid in toe primary 
grades, punmg the dictionary to actual use to derive toe pro- 
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nunciation, the spelling, and meaning of words is learned in the 
intermediate grades. Ordinarily, systematic teaching of how to 
employ the dictionary takes place near the end of the sequential 
program concerned with word recognition. Also in these grades, 
the child is taught to choose the appropriate combination of clues 
and techniques for recognizing promptly each word he cncounten. 

Vocabulory 

Details .pf the program in vocabulary development are given 
in Chapter IX. New steps in the program are undertaken as new 
needs arise in the ever broadening program of reading in grades 
four to six. Ift these grades certain aspects of instruction character- 
istically occur to bring about an expansion of word meanings: 
(a) The skills needed to use glossaries and dictionaries for acquir- 
ing word meanings are taught, (fr) So are those skills needed when 
more and more frequently occurring situations call for sensing 
variation in shades of meaning and for discerning the appropriate 
meaning of a word which has se>«ral meanings as smv, watch, bear. 
(c) Systematic instruction is provided to develop meanings for 
(wo important classes of words: abstract and technical terms. As 
the child in these grades expands hb reading activities he will 
encounter more often such abstract words as political, government, 
honesty, and decision. Reading materials in arithmetic, hbtory, 
geography, and science introduce numerous technical terms whose 
meanings are specific to the subject matter, as quotient, governor, 
plateau, and gravity. 

Comprehension skills 

Only the elementary aspects of the comprehension skills de- 
scribed in Chapter X wUl have been taught in the primary grades. 

In subsequent grades the program of instruction becomes broader 
and more intensive, in keeping wth the greater demands on read- 
ing and the increased diversification of materials. Systematic 
fracning fn these basic cosipiekemiaa skSh throughout grades 
four, five, and six fa necessary if the average child fa to attain a 
level of proficiency which will permit mature performance in read- 
ing activities beyond the cleinentaiy scbool. 
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Study Skills 

As the pupil progresses in the reading of more diversified ma- 
terials, he will need to acquire certain study skills having to do 
with locating information, interpreting tabular and graphic ma- 
terial, and organizing information into usable form. Such study 
skills, which supplement ordinary comprehension, are best learned 
through formal instruction rather than incidental learning, which 
may or may not occur as it should. Each aspect of the study 
skills should be taught at the time it is needed for finding and 
assembling information during the reading in content subjects, 
in an experience unit, or in other schoolwork. It is considered 
best to spread instruction in study skills over several grades. A 
be ginnin g is usually made during grade three, but the more in- 
tensive and extensive instruction extends over grades four, five, 
and six. An outline of a suggested program, extending from 
grades three through six is given by McKee (126). A useful 
program of procedure in teaching how to locate infonsatlon for 
an experience unit is given by Bond and Wagner (16). Four 
steps in doing this are outlined: (a) The teacher sizes up the 
material available to her, determines bow this material is to be 
classified and indexed, and acquires any supplementary materials 
she needs from sources outside the school library, (fc) Pupils 
and teacher then plan what is to be done, (c) This is followed 
by the pupils’ preparation of lists of sources, properly organized 
under the teacher’s guidance, (d) Finally, the pupils gather the 
information according to plan. 

Indexes. Pupils should learn how to use a variety of indexes 
for locating books and articles on specific subjects. This includes 
especially the use of the library card catalog for locating books 
either by author or by subject matter; also the use of the Readers 
Guide for locating magazine articles on specific subjects. The 
pupil should be taught fairly early how to find relevant material 
within a book by consulting the table of contents, the list of 
illustrations, tables, and charts; the index, and finally sectional 
and topical headings within the book- 

General References. ^Vhen working on experience units and 
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other projects, elementary school pupils in the intermediate grades 
have occasion to seek special information from standard reference 
Works. They should become familiar with several of these refer- 
ence sources and be taught how to employ them effectively. Such 
sources might include, besides a good dictionary, The World 
Alrmnac, Co;np/on’i Pictured Encyclopedia, The World Book 
Encyclopedia, an alias, a biographical dictionary, a dictionary of 
geographical place names. Detafled steps for teaching how to 
use indexes and reference books are outlined by McKee (126). 
Also some instruction should be included on how to make use 
of newspapers and current maga^es in running down relevant 
information. 

Relevant Information. lo addition to acquainting him wifli the 
somewhat mecbaafcal skills involved in using a book index, a 
card catalog, or an encyclopedia, the child must be taught to 
employ discrimination in selecting just the information he needs 
for the problem at band. This b a matter of bow be is to go about 
selecting those facts or ideas which are pertinent to the questions 
rabed in the unit, project, or problem. Good discrimination b 
possible only when hb purposes are clearly defined. Then all the 
steps in successful location of the information involve doing just 
what b specifically relevant to that purpose. Since the degree 
of dberimination required for skillful selection of such information 
is not easily acquired, considerable practice in developing it under 
teacher guidance b sure to be necessary. 

Evolualion and organization 

Once the materials relevant lo a unit, project, topic, problem, 

Or question have been located, they must be sifted and organized. 
Evaluation involves a weighing of the items of information selected 
in order to reach a good estimate of their relative importance in 
achieving the purpose at hand. Evafuatloa b one of the compre- 
hension skills considered in Chapter X. 

After the pupil selects and weighs infonnadon for a particular 
purpose, he will need (o plan and carry out some method of organ- 
izing the pertinent facts and ideas so that they may be effectively 
used in an oral or written report, or in rounding out an area of 
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knowledge in an experience unit, in fumish'mg specific details to 
supplement knowledge already at band, or simply in satisfying his 
curiosity to the end that he may get bis thoughts on some topic in 
order. At times this organization may be a matter of tying together 
a few bits of information. At other times it may extend to fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of a topic. 

It is well known that outlining and summarizing are important 
aids to learning. Since a goodly proportion of pupils fail to acquire 
adequate skill in organizing unaided, specific instruction is needed. 
This instruction should be concerned either with organization of 
relevant items of information, selected from various sources, in 
their proper relations, or with outlining and s umma rizing the mate- 
rial in single articles or chapters. To accomplish this, McKee (126) 
has suggested a teaching program by grades. Instruction involves 
identification of the main topic and sub-topics with supporting de- 
tails in a paragraph or in longer selections. This is followed by in- 
stmction on bow to organize the topics and details. In addition, 
guidance is necessary in organizing outlines based upon materials 
drawn from various sources for use in an experience unit and in 
other study projects. The accumulated items of information are 
placed in proper rcbtionship to produce a logically organized whole 
which may then be used in a report or a discussion. The pattern of 
such an outline is determined largely by the purpose for which the 
reading is done. Finally, training is needed to develop skill in 
condensing the information from longer selections into a summary 
paragraph. 

Study skills in general 

One or more of these study skills are employed by any young 
reader in a variety of learning situations. As he progresses through 
the intermediate grades, he finds broader and more constant appli- 
cation for them. Insufficient mastery of these study skills makes it 
dfficult or impossible to read proficiently in the content fields either 
in the intermediate grades or latet. 
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Summary 

Reading instruction duruig grades fow, five, and six is concerned 
with completing and perfecting the basic reading abilities in addi- 
tion to acquiring the special reading skills needed for proficient 
reading in the content subjects and other work-type materials. Dur- 
ing these grades the child becomes an independent and extensive 
reader. By the time the sixth grade is finished, the child who has 
made normal progress will have acquked a sound foundation for 
reading in later years. 

During the intermediate grades the developmental program in 
word recognition, word meanings, and comprehension skills should 
be pushed to completion. To this is added training in the study 
skills. The latter involves instnicUon in the use of indexes and gen- 
eral reference works. The chfid must be taught to employ discriml- 
nation in selecting the relevant ioformailon he needs in projects and 
to evaluate and organize this information for use in discussion and 
reports. 

Selected references on teaching reading in grades four, five, and 
six are listed at the end of Chapter XV. 



CHAPTER XV 


Reading in Grades Four, Five, 
and Six (Continued) 


The preceding chapter dealt with the completion of the develop- 
mental program begun in the primary grades and with study skills. 
As we now go into the details of the reading ptogtam in the inter- 
mediate grades, we take up the way is which the instructional pro- 
gram in reading is combined with the content subject matters of 
those grades. 


Reading Content Subjects 

Improved proficiency in word recognition techniques, command 
of a wider vocabulary, better comprehension, and study skills, are 
all inter-related and find ready application in the reading of each 
subject in the curriculum. The pupil must leam to adjust the abili- 
ties, skills, and procedures at his dbposal to the specific require- 
ments of each subject matter he encounters in grades four, five, and 
six. It is during these grades that the foundations already estab- 
lished are made more solid, are refined and supplemented so that 
the child is well prepared for the demands upon bis study skills at 
higher levels in school. 

As pointed out by Gray (74), to read effectively the material in 
science, arithmetic, geography, and history as he progresses through 
the grades, it is necessary for the child to grasp the unique aims, 
ideas, logic, and relationships of each area. Satisfactory reading in- 
struction in these content areas is possible only if the teacher is 
fully acquainted with the purpose and unique character of the ma- 
250 
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terial in each of them. Helpful sug^stions on materials and meth- 
ods are given by Gray (81) and by Whipple (188). 

The child must be prepared to accept a heavy burden of technical 
vocabulary specific to each subject like arithmetic and geography. 
The importance of acquiring a meaningful store of technical terms 
uniquely belonging to each subject cannot be overemphasized. Each 
of these technical words acquires meaning not in splendid isolation, 
but only in terms of a well-rooted concept becoming sharply defined 
in terms of the relationships relevant to each particular context in 
which it occurs. For instance we have such words as della in geog- 
raphy. germination in science, state representative in social studies, 
and fraction in arithmetic. To become securely meaningful, each 
of these terms must be dearly understood in the place where it is 
used. 

Besides acquiring appropriate skills, abilities, and methods of 
procedure, the child must leam bow and when to apply them, how 
to adjust to the requirements of the material, and bow to achieve 
his purpose in a particular reading situation. At one moment he 
may be reading a story about a picnic and at the next required to 
describe the fonnacion and movement of a glacier. Or contrast his 
mental set when his task is to find yesterday’s baseball score with 
that of looking up the population of Illinois in 1940. 

Some content subjects require extensive reading (social studies), 
others relatively little (arithmetic). And some material may be read 
relatively fast yet with satisfactory understanding while other ma- 
terial must be read very slowly or even reread more than once to 
grasp the meanings and relationships involved. So the child must 
also leam when and how to change his pace to fit the requirements 
of the material as well as to fulfill hb varying purposes. No one can 
doubt that an extended period of guided development b required 
to provide the elementary school child with all sorts of varied read- 
ing experiences and habits of adjosting to materials, and ways of 
fulfilling different purposes, if whatever particular selection comes 
up is to be read effectively. The teacher, therefore, must herself 
be able to appreciate the reading skiUj and abilities needed for 
reading a given selection and have a good idea how they should 
be taught. Although many children do make some adjustment to 
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materials and purpose without systematic guidance, good instruc- 
tion is desirable and necessary for more rapid progress. 

The specialized reading skills and abilities employed in content 
subjects are built upon and make use of those developed in the basic 
ttading ptogram. Hence satisfacioiy proficiency in \he basal 
program should be prerequisite to the more specialized reading in 
supplementary readers, reference materials, magazines, and other 
sources. Although all of a pupil’s reading skills can be useful in 
adjusting to a new reading situation, there is little chance of maxi- 
mum utilization of these skills unless there is competent teacher 
guidance. There should be adjustment to individual di^erences and 
to individual difficulties. No pupil should be required to read ma- 
terial beyond his range of comprehensioD. 

Skill in reading content subjects is related to proficiency in the 
basal reading program. In fact, Swenson (165) shows that there is 
considerable overlapping in the acquisition of reading abilities re- 
quired in difierent subject fields. Apparently skill acquired in one 
area shows some transfer to another. But the evidence is only in 
terms of group trends. There are many individual exceptions to 
these trends. Without instruction in reading content material, many 
pupils will fail to achieve satbfactory progress. Teaching how to 
read a ccmteirt subject should be done with materials in that specific 
subject. It is possible, for instance, for a pupil to be a proficient 
reader in the basal program but poor in geography if he does not 
receive specific instruedon in reading geography when that help is 
needed. And many pupils do need the specific guidance to learn to 
read content material satisfactorily. In short, the subject-matter 
teacher is responsible for teaching reading as well as content in any 
particular area. 

Teaching reading in content belds 

From the above discussion it may be inferred that learning to 
read effectively in the content fields is a difficult, complicated, and 
long-enduring task. Although some beginnings may have occurred 
in grade three, the more intensive instruction begins in grade four 
and extends through the rest of the elementary grades. Skill in 
adapting reading habits to purpose and kind of material, develop* 
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ment of concepts necessary to clarify vocabulary meanings specific 
to the field, and adjusting mtxles of thtnl:ing to the requirements of 
, the specific field all necessitate guidance beyond that received in the 
basic reading program. In each of the content areas reading involves 
some degree of uniqueness in reading habits and abilities, reading 
techniques or methods, vocabulary and concepts, modes of think- 
ing, and attitudes toward subject matter. 

To teach subject-matter materials such as geography, history, 
mathematics, or science, the teacher must know the reading prob- 
lems and dilficuUica in the field with which she is concerned. Unique 
skOls, problems, and difficulties in each of the content fields are 
considered by McCullough, Strang and Tnocler (124), Gray (74), 
Bond and Wagner (16), and Adams, Gray and Reese (1). Those 
in the social studies receive special attention by Horn (101), Pres- 
ton (138) and by Wesley (184). Some of the high spots among the 
points they stress are outlined in the following paragraphs. 

Social studies: general end history 

Reading problems in the social studies are many and severe. 
Since the range of direct experience in these areas which the pupil 
has had is ordinarily sharply restricted, his understanding of histori- 
cal, civic, economic, and geographic realities must be gained larply 
through reading. The range in variety of reading experience required 
is great. It extends from reading for the main idea to slow careful 
reading with attention devoted to closely packed, sometimes intri- 
cate, details. 

Several types of problems bob up more or less frequently in all 
the social studies. Some of the more prominent of these, including 
a few that refer more specifically to history, follow: 

Vocabuhry. The most commonly eo^untered stumbling blocks 
are specialized terms and ihcir accompanying concepts. There are 
a large number of unique worcb such as hieroglyphic, immigration, 
planet, and proper names of people, places, and events. Besides 
these there are the words with specialized meanings attached when 
they occur in the context of certaia social studies as branch, range, 
cape, mouth. Especially difficult are the abstract words such as 
empire, democracy, communication, and culture. Although it is 
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possible to pronouQce some of these terms without special aid, 
many o£ the meaning are learned only gradually and with teacher 
guidance. Lists of important words intended to aid instruction in 
these fields are given by Cole (30), Kelty (104), Prcsscy and 
Prcssey (137), and Stephenson and McGchec (157). 

Complex Concepts. It is the concept that gives meaning to a 
vocabulary term. So the development of concepts and vocabulary 
meanings progress hand in hand. In the social studies some con- 
cepts, and consequently the meanings of words, are very complex 
and difficult to learn. Although extensive reading of appropriate 
materials is of major assistance, instruction is needed for clarifica- 
tion of their meanings. The provision of reinforcement of incentives 
to dig out meanings, the clearing up of misconceptions, and devel- 
oping methods of procedure are largely a matter of teacher guidance. 

RSle of Wide Reading. Success in the social studies is practically 
impossible without wide reading. It is not only necessary for con- 
cept and meaning vocabulary development, but also lor collecting 
material from many sources, for background reading, and for con- 
tributing to experience units. 

Use oi Current MaterlaU. Current newspapers and maga^ts 
furnish important materia! for use in social studies. Bond and 
Wagner (16) note the importance of relating current and specific 
happemngs to the broader concepts under consideration. 

Selection, Evaluation, and Organizplion. The wide and extensive 
reading employed to maintain satisfactory progress in the social 
studies requites appheation of various study and compicheosion 
skills. Acquaintance with source materials and how to use them in 
selecting pertinent infoimaUon, the critical reading involving judg- 
ment in evaluation of the selected loatertals, and the organization 
of the information which is wanted for use in reports or discussions 
are all involved. The teacher of social studies must be conscious of 
the difficulties involved in developing both over-all aims and critical 
reading. These include thoughtful weighing of various aspects of a 
controversial issue, detection of an author’s prejudices, avoidance 
of emotional bias on the part of the reader, and distinguishing fact 
from opinion as well as evaluation of conclusions presented. Special 
attention has been directed to these skills in Chapters X and XIV. 
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Due to the style of writing they employ, textbooks in such socbl 
studies areas as history and geography frequently put many hurdles 
in the way of the reader. There is, for instance, the packing of nu- 
merous facts and ideas into relatively small space without enough 
organizational clues (headings, subheadings, boldface or italic type) 
to exhibit plainly the relative importance of different facts and ideas. 
There is little or no indication, therefore, as to which ones are most 
worth learning. Yet to memorize all the detaDed contents is neither 
possible nor desirable. The outcome is likely to be that the pupil 
stumbles along learning indiscriminately some facts and ideas, or 
picks up DO appreciable learning at all. 

Too frequently authors in the social studies introduce specialized 
words with inadequate or no attempts at defining them. Further- 
more, they inject new ideas u-hhoue providing a sufTicieot context 
of meanings to clarify them. Distinct progress has been made 
toward os'ercomtng many of these shortcomings in some recently 
published texts. 

Other Problenu. In addition to the reading problems which are 
general in the social studies, there are others more particularly 
relevant to history although not unknown In the other social stud- 
ies. The more recurrent ones Involve: (a) The temporal order of 
events, which will be mastered only with guidance, is not made 
franspansnfly clear. (6) The setting of events in relation to the 
period when they occurred or their place settings are not clear to 
pupils who have a strong tendency to interpret everything in terms 
of present-day conditions. This h particularly true with the treat- 
ment of the historical predecessors of modem methods of commu- 
nication or transportation, or science, or living conditions in 
general. Here, an important aspect of guidance eonstsfs in furnish- 
ing the child with as adequate a background as possible for inter- 
preting past events in relation to tho particular time and conditions 
in which they occurred. J{ is ufgentiy desirable to do everything 
possible to build up a child's historical perspective and to help him 
offset his own limitations In interpretmg past events. Wide reading, 
with tracing out of the relations of past to present, all by discussion 
under guidance, can help in attaming these goab. (e) The reading 
and interpretation of pictures, charts, maps, and related materiab 
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constitutes a spcciaVaed kind o£ tcaditig which facilitates develop- 
ment of relevant word meanings and concepts in addition to provid- 
ing information. Instruction b needed, for instance, to interpret the 
significance of “drawn to scale,” to grasp the story told by a picture 
or map, and to relate the picture or map to the textual material. 
Guidance for careful interpretation or reading of pictures, maps, 
and figures is too frequently neglected in the social studies. 

Social studies; geography 

The reading problems common to the socbl studies considered 
above also occur with greater or less prominence in reading geogra- 
phy materials. These include difiBculiies with both general and spe- 
cific vocabularies, complex concepts, style of writing in texts, inter- 
pretation of pictures, maps, and figures, and adaptation of study 
and comprehension skiUs to reading geographical materials. DetaUs 
need not be repeated. Again the greatest difficuUies arise in relation 
to vocabulary meanings and concepts. Gray (74) has outlined sev- 
eral challenging problems which arise. Some of these have already 
been considered. Others may be touched on brieSy. All intelligent 
reading of geographical material requires appreciation of human 
condidons (housing, clothing, food, occupations, traditions), ma- 
terial conditions (physical features, climate, vegetation) and the re- 
lation between the two sets of conditions. Most pupils cannot grasp 
many of these relationships without teacher guidance. 

The pupil must maintain bb geographic set in selecting content, 
in verbal or quantitative form, which is pertinent to a geographical 
unit. The desirable visualizing of human conditions and physical 
features described in the readings is aided by dear understanding of 
terms and concepts as wen as by ability to read maps, pictures, and 
diagrams. Added to thb b the need to get additional light on text 
descriptions by comparing them with pictures, figures, and repre- 
sentations on maps. 

AtLOthftc ptohlera is teaching the child to think ia terms of geo- 
graphical location as be reads abont different places and what goes 
on in them. Housing, transportation, and industry vary widely a> 
cording to location. Without gnidance on these matters, faulty im- 
pressions are easily acquired as to their direction and distance. As 
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a matter of fact, if a course in geography is to be of high quality, the 
pupils must leam not only to adapt study and comprehension skills, 
but also to make use of the variety of special aids specifically appli- 
cable to this field. 

Science 

There is now much reading of science materials in the elementary 
school, and rightly so. Gray (74) runs through the variety of pur- 
poses for which these materials arc read ranging from re-presenting 
the story of one unit of science-content to detailing the consecutive 
steps in an experiment, or checking over the conclusions arrived at 
in a class discussion. A considerable part of the problems which 
arise in reading science is due to the inherent difficulty of this ma- 
terial. Others spring from Uie unsatisfactory manner in which an 
author presents bis discussions. 

Many of the problems encountered in reading science are analo- 
gous to those met in the social studies and can be commented on 
and handled in a similar manner: 

VoeabuUtry and Concepts. The language of science is precise 
and specific. Even its elementary concepts are sometimes complex 
and difficult to understand. According to Cole (30), it is necessary 
to learn the minimum essentials of scientific vocabulary and the 
concepts it embodies if satisfactory comprehension is to be achieved. 
Experunents, demonstrations, and vbual aids must be drawn on in 
developing and clarifying concepts in science. 

Pictures and Diagrams. Reading and interpretation of scientific 
pictures and diagrams requires instruction. And of coune this in- 
volves guidance in relating a verbal text discussing facts and princi- 
ples to the pictures and diagrams which are added to help make 
them clear. 

Study and Comprehension Skills. The manner in which these are 
drawn upon must be adjusted lo the pupil’s purposra and to the 
demands of the particular subject matter. Close thinking is required 
in handling much scientific information, though materials vary from 
fairly general descriptions to outlining the precise steps in an experi- • 
ment. The pupil must be prepared to vary his method of procedure 
to achieve the most effective reading of each kind of material. Read- 
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ing for details, reading to follow dlrecUons, and reading to arrive at 
generalizations are frequently required. An important aspect of this 
adjustment is employing the proper rate of reading. 

In reading scientific material, particularly when working on a 
topical unit, selection, evaluation, and organization arc necessary as 
in other subject fields. Since there arc difficulties with concepts, 
grasping relationships, eraluating, and generalizing, it is particu- 
larly important to teach the child to think while reading scientific 
material. This is merely one special instance of the basic demand 
that the reading process be a thinking process. 

Arithmetic 

Reading arithmetical material, like everything else, presents a 
variety of problems, some of them hi^ly specific. In fact, there are 
frequently more reading problems per page in arithmetic than in 
any other content subject. As is true of science, arithmetic has its 
technical vocabulary (quotient, divisor), uses common words with 
special tneanbg (product, dividend), employs complex concepts, 
and involves the study of relationships, making generalizations, and 
reading and interpreting of pictures and diagrams. Thus Wheat 
(187) shows that pupib tend to have meager arithmetical vocabu- 
laries and to be inexact in using what they do have. More specifically 
we call attention to: 

Meaning of Symbols. For the first time pupils must learn to at- 
tach meaninp to highly abbreviated symbols as *1*, — , and s=. 
Prior reading has dealt with words as symbob; now the words are 
condensed to “short-hand" signs. Thus “is equal to” is represented 
by the symbol =. Furthermore, children need to learn prompt rec- 
ognition of several specialized abbreviations such as gal., lb., U-, 
and doz. Occasionally 20 or more abbreviations are found on a 
single page. SimQarly meanings must be assigned to numbers en- 
countered in context and to numerals isolated in columns (addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication problems). These must be read and 
manipulated accurately. Without instruction many pupils make slow 
progress in acquiring sufficient sldll in reading and properly manip- 
ulating these symbols, abbreviations, and numerals. The adjustment 
of instruction to individual needs must necessarily take into account 
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these haxards. A prerequisite to the solution of an arithmetical 
problem is that the pupil have an accurate command of all symbols 
it uses whether verbal or in the form of condensed signs. 

Verbal Problems. The statement of arithmetical problems lends 
to be extremely compact, divorced from concrete context, and in- 
volves complex relationships. The demands on the thinking processes 
are high. The child should be taught that satisfactory reading of an 
arithmetical problem is achieved by slow, careful, precise progress, 
together with rereading and reflection. There must be not only clear 
understanding of words and phrases, but also a selection of relevant 
facts and a weighing of relationships between the pertinent words 
and phrases in the total pattern of the problem. Tltough little ma- 
terial is read so far as bulk goes, the most intensive concentration 
is required to grasp its meaning. Reading arithmetical problems is 
one of the most diflicult reading tasks encountered in the elementary 
school. Systematic guidance is needed, infused with a full rcaliza* 
tion of the reading difGculties which the child is up apinst. 

Authors arc not without fault in presenting verbal arithmetical 
problems. Irrelevant and distractiog facts are sometimes included. 
Or the phrasing of the problem may fail to present a pattern that 
fumbhes clues to the steps in the solution. In any case, as pointed 
out by Bond and Wagner (16), it is inevitable that the child should 
adopt a pattern of procedure that will lead him to discern first, the 
information required in the answer; second, all the pertinent facts 
necessary to the solution; third, a sequential pattern of appropriate 
steps leading to the solution; and fourth, an e^'aluation of the an- 
swer he gets in terms of what b asked for. 

General. Proficient reading of arithmetical materiab depends, 
therefore, upon skillful ndjusimcni of study and comprehension 
skills to the unique requirements of thb subject, and the develop- 
ment of certain new skilb and procedures. As with any subject, the 
reading instruction should be in context, that b, saturated with 
arithmetical materbb and with learning arithmetical operations. 

Oral Reading 

At various places in this book it has been stated that throughout 
the elementary school there shrald be a coordinated, balanced j^c*- 
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gram of reading imlnicUon with adequate emphasis on both oral 
and silent reading. This by no means signifies equal emphasis on 
the two in all grades nor docs it mean a slighting of oral reading in 
the intermediate grades. Thou^ ora! reading should not be neg- 
lected at any les-el, silent reading should increase as the child pro- 
gresses through the grades. 

Adams, Gray, and Reese (1) note tliat proficient silent reading 
does not necessarily indicate that a child can read well orally. With 
lack of practice or ineffective teaching, highly proficient silent read- 
ers frequently arc unable to read orally with any satbfactory degree 
of proficiency. Lack of skill in oral reading among many pupils in 
the intermediate grades suggests the need of more or better training 
at this level. If emphasis, articulation, phrasing, and expression are 
poor, oral reading becomes uninteresting and carries little meaning 
to the audience. On the other hand, an undue stress svhich produces 
mechanical perfection without cooprebenslon in the oral reading is 
to be condemned. 

The functional values and objectives of oral reading in the inter- 
mediate grades are similar to those in grades two and three. Even 
in school, in addition to its contributioo to the language arts pro- 
gram (promoting skill in speech, grammar, conversation, pronun- 
ciation, vocabulary enrichment, and literary appreciation), oral 
reading can provide enjoyment in a social group. Also it permits 
sharing of infonnation and promotes poise in social situations. And 
of course there are many business, professional, and social uses of 
oral presentation of materials outside of school and in later life. 
These include reading reports, notices, and speeches at meetings, 
reading over the mdio, as well as reading materials from books, 
magazines, and newspapers for the enjoyment of others. 

To a large degree the functional values and objectives in oral 
reading training are concerned with reading in the audience situa- 
tion. Consequently most oral reading in the intermediate grades is 
and should be reading before an audience. Horn and Curtis (102) 
specify the essentials in this situation: (a) a purpose, (b) an ap- 
propriate selection, (c) preparation through silent reading and oral 
practice prior to delivery, and (d) an audience which is attentive 
and interested because it has a reason for listening. 
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The primary purpose in reading to an audience b to achieve com- 
munication of ideas from the printed page. The reader comprehends 
the author’s thought and communicates thb to the audience. This 
requires attention to a number of skills such as correct pronuncia- 
tion, clear articulation, appropriate loudness, proper phrasing, a 
natural tone properly pitched and expressive, and a pattern of em- 
phasis which makes meanings clear. Both fluency of speech and 
adaptation to the way of speaking to the audience arc important to 
the degree in which they promote the processes of communication. 

Guidance in oral reading requires adapting instruction to individ- 
ual needs and deficiencies. Satbfaclory standards in oral reading 
are reached in proportion to the degree of proficiency achieved in 
the objectives of oral reading outlined above. Detailed consideration 
to these is given by Adams, Gray and Reese ( 1 ). 

Appraisol of Progress 

To fled out how much progress has been made in reading 
proficiency U b necessary from time to time to evaluate pupil 
achievement. The teacher in the mtermediate grades will want these 
frequent apprabab to note rate of progress in learning fundamentab 
and specific skiUs, to check results of instruction in specific areas, 
and to dbcover pupil deficiencies. Apprabaf b made by the aid of 
teacher-made informal tests, and standardized tests as well as day- 
by-day observation of pupil performance. 

In addition to achieving a grade score of at least seven on stand- 
ardized tests by the end of grade six, satbfaetory standards of 
achievement are indicated by successful progress along the lines de- 
scribed in thb and the precediog chapter: Word recognition, vo- 
cabulary and concept development, comprehension skilb, study 
skills, reading content subjects, oral reading. Successful progress 
has been achieved when the pupil has acquired a sound foundation 
for the mature reading required at higher levels in school and in life 
situations outside school. 



Recognition of the need for reading instruction at levels above 
the sixth grade is increasing. Already the teaching of reading is well 
organized at the junior and senior hi^-schooi levels in a few schools. 
Rerotdial reading programs in both high school and college ate in- 
creasing.steadily. 

If we accept the view that reading readiness is necessary at all 
levels and that reading is developmental in nature it presupposes 
that we teach reading at levels above the elementary grades. This 
becomes primarily the task of the content teachers at the higher 
levels. 

Summory 

In general, proficient reading in the content fields depends upon 
the following: (o) acquiring a foundation in the basic reading 
skills, (b) mastery of comprehension and study skills, (c) acquisi- 
tion of flexibility in adapting the above skills to the purposes and 
subject-matter requirements in each of the content fields, and (d) 
learning the supplementary skflls necessary to meet the reading 
problems which are unique to a particular content field. The first 
two are developed in the basic reading program. The latter are 
developed to meet individual needs in the reading problems identi- 
fied in learning activities whether m regular texts or in unit activities. 
Progress in developing these adjustments and special skills will be 
gradual for most pupils. Proficiency acquired during the inter- 
mediate grades in reading content subjects will prove invaluable 
throughout later years. 

The balanced program requires instruction in both oral and silent 
reading throughout the intermediate grades, Althou^ the relative 
emphasis upon silent reading increases as the child progresses 
through the grades, oral reading should not be neglected at any 
level. By the end of grade six, successful progress has been achieved 
when the child has acquired a sound foundation for the mature 
reading required at higher grades and in everyday situations outside 
school. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Reading Interests and Tastes 


A successful reading program in the elementary school is reflected 
by the degree to which the children who have completed it engage 
spontaneously and voluntarily in reading various types of materials. 
In addition to achieving independence in reading through the ac- 
quisition of good sound reading skills, the child must want to read 
widely, both for enjoyment and pro^t. In all this the amount, the 
range, and the quality of what is read arc each in its own way highly 
important. The child should acquire a desire to read not only for 
information and recreation but also because he has social and per- 
sonal needs which reading can do much to develop. To achieve the 
proper degree of maturity in reading, the instruction he had in 
school must also have provided him with broad and permanent in- 
terests, and an appropriate level of taste. The latter are of concern 
to the teachers at all grade leveb. Guidance, starting with the be- 
ginning of reading instruction, can do much to cultivate them, even 
though all factors involved in their development do not occur as 
parts of school experience. The growth of reading interests and 
tastes is gradual. Even so, the stage reached by the end of grade six 
can provide a fairly him foundation for future expansion. 


Interests 

The child who is interested in animals may be more strongly mo- 
tivated to read animal stories than accounts of trains, ships, auto- 
mobiles, and other forms of transportation. Interest patterns are 
learned reaction tendencies which predispose a person to respond 
264 
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In general, discussions on this subject emphasize a vital relation- 
ship between interest patterns and progress in reading. The more 
satisfactory reading programs are based upon children’s needs. To 
an appreciable degree these needs are reflected in interest patterns 
which can provide strong motivation both for achievement in read- 
ing and for pursuing wide and extensive reading. So identification 
and utilization of pupils’ interests is a feature of prime importance 
in the balanced reading program. 

To limit a child’s reading to areas within which his present inter- 
ests are confined, however, does not provide proper guidance. A 
child’s interests may be at one time relatively narrow, or temporary 
in nature. Therefore it is the business of the teacher to start where 
the pupil is and lead him forward throu^ wise and skillful guidance 
to broaden bb old interests and to establish new and perhaps more 
mature interests. 

Reading Tastes 

As noted above, interest determines largely the area or field where 
a pupil tends to concentrate hb reading activities as well as the 
amount of reading he will do in a particular field. For instance, a 
child interested in animab may read a wide variety of available ma- 
terials on different animals but concentrates for hb most avid and 
intensive reading on dog stories because he loves hb own pet dog so 
much. The character or quality of what is chosen for reading within 
a field of interests represents taste. Thus, whether one prefers sto- 
ries about pirates found in pulp magazines or Treasure Island is a 
matter of taste. The perception and enjoyment of what constitutes 
excellence in reading materials in any area or field marks the differ- 
ence between good and less good taste in reading. 

A criterion of excellence, however, b not easy to establbh. It 
would seem that there must be degrees of excellence in any field of 
writing: animals stories, adventure stories, scientific materiab, or 
imaginative stories. Improvement in taste involves a change in pref- 
erence from a lower to a higher level of excellence for materials 
read in any field. Preference or choice implies dberimination. To 
achieve dberimination the child should have a wide range of ex- 
periences. Tastes as well as interests grow out of past experiences. 
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Tbb growth tends to be both slow and irregular. Also, a child’s 
taste may be good in one area like nature stories, but relatively 
poor in another like the literature of human character. From these 
considerations, it would seem that tastes evolve or grow, they arc 
not imposed from above. Methods of providing opportunity for 
growth are discussed below, 

Although it is not easy to ^cify vbat constitutes a high or desir- 
able level of taste, it is possible to point out certain factors involved. 
The manner of providing for basic needs will influence taste. 
According to Arbuthnot (4), preferences for reading materiab are 
frequently motivated by inner drives based upon needs such as se- 
curity, love, achievement, play, change, and group participation. 
Awareness of a need and providing the appropriate book at the 
right time can be an important factor in guidance for developing 
taste. 

Reading which promotes personal and social development con- 
tributes to the acquisition of a desirable level of (aste. This view is 
conv'mcingly presented by Smith (1S3). There is need for reading 
which provides for personal enrichment and imaginative cirperience 
ns well as that which broadens acquaintance with what is already 
famil/ar. According to Smith, the functions of literature should in- 
clude reading to produce delight, to give a heightened quality to 
familiar experience, to broaden experience and deepen understand- 
ing, to open up to young readers the common culture of children 
everywhere, to offer an escape from the humdrum activities of daDy 
life, and to help develop standards of esthetic appreciation. To 
achieve these functions there must be sympathetic and enthusiastic 
guidance and free access to appropriate reading materials. 

In general, a higher level of taste will be achieved when the back- 
ground of experience is broad enough to cultivate discrimination 
which leads to choice of those reading materials which provide more 
adequately for basic and acquired needs, for personal and socbl de- 
velopment, and for the greater satisfactions that come with these. 
Progress in achieving higher leveb of taste can be cumulative. That 
is, making one step upward should encourage making another still 
higher one. Nevertheless, achieving growth in tastes will remain 
highly individual and must be evaluated in terras of the increased 
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happiness, increased satisfactions and increased adjustments of the 
person concerned. Comparison of the status of one individual with 
general criteria established by authorities is difScult or even futile. 
Improvement in taste must always relative to the level at which 
the individual finds hinjself, and must be in terms of bis experience. 
What is “good” literature for one child may not be at all worth 
reading by another. 

To a certain degree, memory, imagination, and reason are ele- 
ments which tend to individualize the growth of tastes in reading. 
Other things being equal, the child will tend to choose reading ma- 
terial which will arouse pleasant associations with some aspect of 
his past experience. The greater the number and the broader the va- 
riety of satisfying and worthwhile experiences, therefore, the better 
the opportunity for discriminating and choosing reading matter 
which furthers growth in tastes. It is fundamental that tastes should 
evolve from past experiences. 

Children's almost universal liking for literature which stimulates 
the imasinaiion is not an unhealthy trend, providing contact with 
reality Is not lost. Depriving the child of fairy tales and other im- 
aginative literature will tend to produce starved imaginations. The 
leavening effect of including an appropriate amount of imaginative 
literature in a balanced reading program is to be sought. Smith also 
states that materials which stimulate humor, imagination, and the 
“lure of the beyond” can bring important and desirable joy, enrich- 
ment and increased range of experience. When a child has become 
somewhat acquainted with imaginative literature, he is better quali- 
fied to exercise discrimination in choosing additional material of 
like nature. Without such experience, however, the child may seek 
escape from harsh reality through reading less acceptable materials 
(certain comics and pulp magazines) or through excessive day- 
dreaming, or both. 

The exercise of sound judgment in the discrimination and choice 
of reading material is a more or less individual matter. Again, broad 
and varied experience infiueaces and strengthens this power of dis- 
crimination and thus b a factor in developing tastes. 
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Factors promoting growth In tostes 

The amoimt of growth in reading tastes which occurs by chance 
is seldom appreciable. Favorable opportonity and good guidance are 
needed. In the early primary grades the obligation to instill the stim- 
ulation that leads to enjqymcnl of good children's literature falls 
upon the teacher. She can accomplish thb by reading carefully se- 
lected materials aloud to the children. Then as the children grow in 
their own reading proficiency they should tncreasiogly choose and 
read materials by themselves. 

The text in a well organized basic reading program will provide 
a wide sampling of materials. These can initbte growth toward good 
tastes and interests. Continaation of such growth will occur, how- 
ever, only if opportunity and guidance are provided for extension 
of these interests to related materials. 

Among the more important conditions which facilitate the growth 
of tastes are ability to read proficiently, wide reading activities and 
interests, available materials, and good teaching. 

Reading Proficiency. Only when a child is capable of reading a 
S^ven kind of material with facility and a high degree of understand- 
ing will be be able to achieve the enibusiosm which maintains bis 
mierest and produces the enjoyment so necessary in developing 
taste. This implies that a chifd must have acquired the skills in rec- 
ognizing words and in comprehension needed to read a given story 
with satisfaction, and without undue effort. Lack of ability to read 
well prevents acquuition of maturity In either interests or taste. 
Since tliere is a wide range in reading ability in all but the first grade, 
adjustment to individual differences In any program lor developing 
tastes is neccssarj'. In many fields, more books of good quality are 
available at the higher levels of reading difficulty. Increase in read- 
ing proficiency, therefore, will facilitate improvement in taste. 

Wide Reading and Broad Interests. Other things being equal, the 
wider the reading and the broader the reading interests, the more 
favorable the conditions for improvement of tastes. In general the 
development of broad reading interests and tastes occur simultane- 
eously. As a matter of fact, many writen tend to discuss reading 
interests and tastes as if the two terms were synonymous. At least 
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they are reciprocal in their action. Interests are essential to develop 
taste, and taste stimulates broadening of interests. Furthermore, no 
appreciable progress can be made in developing interests and tastes 
without wide reading. Basically, bofls interest and taste evolve from 
experience. Providing the child with varied and rich experiences out- 
side school, in school activities and in reading, therefore, will cstab- 
Ibh foundations which will facilitate development of interests and 
tastes. Suggestions for guiding the growth of reading interests are 
given by Lazar (117). 

Opportunity for Growth. Both reading interests and tastes are 
furthered by favorable environmental factors. Not the least of these 
is having materials available. Children tend to read what is at hand 
and what is most readily obtained. This is true for materials in the 
home, in the school room, to the school library, and at the comer 
drug store. Somewhat more remote arc the boobs in the branch and 
the main public libraries. Unfortunately the materials In many homes 
tend to be limited in scope and poor In quality. And the wretchedly 
poor quality of some magazines available at neighborhood stores is 
easily recognizable. 

In addition to having access to suitable materials, the chQd must 
have the time for reading them, if his taste is to be improved. This 
applies to school programs as well as at home. Much can be done 
in the school by providing time and materials for leisure reading. 
Outside of school, however, play and work activities of children 
compete for the available time. Also, social pressures both from 
parents and from other children are frequently adverse to keeping 
an appreciable reserve of time for reading activities. The unfavor- 
able attitudes of parents and pbymates toward reading frequently 
constitute formidable obstacles id the way of the child's progress. 
On the other hand excessive reading can, of course, become a form 
of behavior which is an escape or a retreat from reality and encour- 
ages unhealthy fantasy. Although reading should have a place in a 
balanced program of childhood activities, it should not become an 
indulgence which excludes other healthful activities. 

Role of the Teacher. Growth in taste Is encouraged by a well- 
read, enthusiastic, and understanding teacher. The teacher who 
knows her pupils, who has a wide acquaintance with books, and 
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who has a real enthusiasm for working with children can do much 
toward influencing the reading actiwties of her pupils. Her knowl- 
edge of pupils’ interests and attitudes and her ability to channel en- 
thusiasms tend to bring children and books together. According to 
Smith (153) , the understanding teacher senses the appropriate times 
for introducing books so that she gets the right book to the right 
child at the right time. 

The teacher may encourage Improved tastes as well as stimulate 
a broadening of interests by telling stories and by reading poems 
and stories aloud to pupils. Also, the teacher who has a wide knowl- 
edge of books can share experiences based upon them with her 
pupils through discussions. To maintain a high level of instruction, 
teachers should extend their knowledge of books from year to year. 
This is aided by familiarity with sources of information about books. 
Other things being equal, the teacher who knows reading materials, 
both fictional and factual, wilt be most likely to succeed in develop- 
ing Interests and tastes in her pupils. To know children’s literature 
well and to carry out a rigorous program for improviog taste Is, at 
times at least, an arduous task for the teacher, but it yields gratify- 
ing returns. 

The School and the Guidance Program 

Whenever a well organized program aader able guidance has been 
carried out, improvement in reading tastes has been the result. The 
broadening of reading interests and the improvement of reading 
tastes can and should be an important responsibility of the school. 
The rbles of experience and reading proficiency, the interaction of 
interests and tastes, provision of adequate opportunity, and the 
role of the teacher have already been discussed. Now we will give 
some attention to other aspects of the school organization and the 
guidance program for developing tastes. 

Sooks and Library Facilities. Itwas noted above that children tend 
to read whatever materials are available. It is desirable, therefore, 
to provide an ample stock of books varying in subject matter and 
difficulty for the room library or reading nook of each classroom. 
Whenever it is possible to have a school library, the classroom 
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library should be roordinalcd njih h so lhat there may be frequent 
exchange of booVs. Loans of boolcs from city or county libraries at 
periodic intcr\-als can nho provide important lupplcmenls to the 
classroom library. The facilities of the school and classroom libra- 
ries should provide peneroui amounts of time for leisure reading in 
the classroom or In the school library, or in both. 

The teacher and the librarian should coiipcratc to give guld.snce 
in the use of both school and public library facilities. Children 
should be Introduced to the linds of materials avaHaWe In libraries 
and taught how these may be used to satisfy needs and interests. 
Trips to the librao'i lu use of the card catalog, opportunity to 
browse among new as well as old books, a knowledge of what b 
a\-ailable, and a feeling of being welcome all help In establishing the 
library habit. Thb cooperation between librarian and teacher can 
do much toward getting the right book to the right child at the right 
time. 

Children should be guided to discriminate quality in all kinds of 
matcriab, — fictional, scientific, hbtorical, cultural, or Informational. 

Technique of GiilJance. Smith outlines a number of procedures 
and activities helpful in guidance. One prime prerequbite for a rich 
program of contacts with books b reading lhat b related to the 
child’s experience, directly or indirectly, in school and out. The time 
for a particular story b when an incident occurs which b readily 
associated with bappentnp in the story, such as arrival of a circus 
in town, arrival of the first robins in spring, acqubition of goldfish 
or a turtle in the schoolroom aquarium, and the ad>'ent of special 
holidays like Thanksgiving or Christmas. 

A variety of approaches may be cmploj-cd to enhance appreciation 
and stimulate interest in reading. Puppet showa can be successfully 
presented. Some of the better recordings such as the Basil Rath- 
bone’s reading of Dickens’ Christmas Carol are effective. Interest 
and appreciation of literature can be stimulated by selected chil- 
dren’s radio programs and transcripUons. Some excellent slides and 
films are now available for developing interest and taste in read- 
ing. Appreciation of poetry b enhanced by simple choral reading. 
Classroom booL dbpbys advertised by simple tableaux, dbplaj's of 
book jackets, and pictorial maps tend to generate interest and pro- 
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mote reading of the books concerned. The efTcciivcness of these 
approaches in developing interest and tastes is described by Smith 
(153). 

To broaden reading interests and improve reading tastes there 
roust be something beyond the siimufatfon that comes from sharing 
of books and literature. To acquire a habit of reading the child 
roust also find those books which satisfy his own needs. Data from 
studies of children’s interests in reading can supply the teacher with 
important and helpful suggestions in her program of guidance in 
individual reading. Useful summaries of these data are presented by 
Witty and Kopcl (191), Rankin (139), Tcrman and Lima (166), 
and Russell (146). On the whole, stories about animals, and about 
activities of children like themselves arc generally popular. Se.x dif- 
ferences become prominent by nine years of age and continue to be 
strong determiners of interests until about fifteen. From nine years 
on, boys ordinarily turn from /airy stories toward rtalistic stories; 
girls tend to prefer sentimental stories and romance. Boys demand 
rigorous action, sport stories, and adventure; girls like stories of 
home and school life. Although boys show practically no interest in 
girls* books, girls manifest a decided interest in boys’ books during 
the bter elementary-school yean. It is daring these yean that love 
of mystery and excitement in literature increases. In addition to in- 
formation about t^>es of books children prefer, the teacher should 
know the interest patterns of individual childieo as discussed earlier 
in this chapter. 

level of reading tastes 

There is a consensus of judgment, in the data supported by sur- 
veys and comments of writers and teachers, that the reading interests 
and tastes of both children and adults in our American civilization 
are rebtivcly immature. Some of the terms employed to describe 
Uie general level of reading tastes arc “mediocre,” “deplorable,” 
“appalling," and “leaves much to be desired.” The number and va- 
riety of “cheap” comic magazines and pulp magazines sold, Uie type 
of books most commonly withdrawn from the library, and surveys 
of reading habits seem to indicate a relatively low level of discrimi- 
nation in choice of reading matetials. There can be litdc doubt about 
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the desirability of guidance to broaden interests and improve read- 
ing taste among Americans of all a^. 

There are indications, however, that the conditions may not be so 
black as often inferred, and that the probability of improvement 
with proper guidance is good. In spite of the competition from other 
leisure-time acitivities such as mo^es, radio, television, motoring, 
and all sorts of play acti^ties, a surprisingly large amount of reading 
gets done by a majority of die population. In addition to large news- 
paper circulation, there are the tremendous weekly and monthly 
circulations of many magazines. For instance, the Reader’s Digest 
in the English edition has over eight million circulation per month. 
Further testimony to populari^ of reading is revealed by the nu- 
merous commercial book clubs such as Literary Guild and others. 
In addition, there b the tremendous sale of inexpensive reprints of 
books in paper-bound editions. These include children’s as well as 
adult books. These inexpensive books sell by the millions per year 
and are increasing in popularity. In addition to the public libraries, 
there are the thousands of commercial loan libraries located in 
comer drug stores, book stores, and department stores. In general, 
it b surpfbing that so many people read so much when competing 
activides are considered. Much of the magazine and book materials 
read are of fair to good quality. For instance, dbcrimination b ez- 
ercbed in choice of books for book club members. And many of the 
paper-bound reprints are of good quality. It b quite probable that 
practically all reports on the reading habits of the population give 
an inadequate picture of the amount of reading done. Perhaps the 
findings of Link and Hop! (121 ) should be counted on the side of 
gratifying evidence rather than as one more sample of the familiar ly 
encountered indictment of reading habits. Thus, SO per cent of the 
population, they found, were active book readers. And, of the books 
read, 37 per cent were non-fiction and 58 per cent were fiction. An- 
other survey (132) revealed that reading was a favorite activity for 
40 per cent of the people, but that more time was spent reading 
newspapers and magazines than books. 

Americans, then, do have the habit of reading a good deal though 
the quality of much that b read b poor. A program of guidance b 
needed to increase still more the voluntary reading activities of both 
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children and adults. In addition the guidance program should aim 
to broaden interests and improve tastes. The situation is hopeful 
in the school because it has been shows that whenever a thorough- 
going program for improving tastes is undertaken, desirable im- 
provement results. As a matter of fact, teachers should be gratified 
that most people do consistently read something, and most would 
agree that an appreciable amount of what is read seems of good 
quality. But we must not blind ourselves to evidence that too 
frequently reading interests are narrow and the materials read are 
of low-grade quality. A further move in the proper direction is 
possible if the schools are willing to meet the problem squarely. 
Parents, libraries and other agencies can, of course, help the schools 
materially in a cooperative program to improve reading tastes. 

The reading of comics 

Heading of the so-called comics presents important problems in 
reading interests and tastes. And it is a question that is sure to 
come up whenever reading problems of children .are discussed. 
Much survey data and a wide varied of opinion concerning the 
reading of comics have appeared in print. Fairly comprehensive 
analyses of these data and views with implications for guidance in 
reading are given by Smith (IS3), Russell (146), and Adams, 
Gray and Reese (1). It is generally agreed that little is gained by 
wholesale denunciation of comics and by banning them from 
classroom and home. This unrealistic policy is likely in many 
instances to lead to secrecy in obtaining and reading them. How- 
ever, that does not mean that nothing can be done to stem the 
tide of their influence. 

JtVe admit, to begin with, that comic magazines and comic strips 
are here to stay, at least, during the forseeable future. There can 
be no doubt about their popularity. Comic strips appear in nearly 
every daUy newspaper, and 15 to 20 million copies of comic 
magazines are sold each month. The trend has been toward a rapid 
increase in sales over the years. More than 90 per cent of children 
at elementary school ages read comic magazines regularly. Further- 
more, comics appeal to a coiaidcrable portion of high-school and 
college students as well as to other adults. In terms of interest and 
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tastes, the mere reading of comics is not the more serious aspect 
of the problem. Worse is the handicap to growth of interests and 
tastes produced by the tendency among some children to limit 
recreational reading to the comics. 

There is a lack of agreement, however, even among psychiatric 
workers, juvenile-court judges and other child specialists, con- 
cerning the effects of comics. In the first place there are of course 
wide differences in the contents of different comics. Materials 
vary from light humor (Walt Disney Comics, and so on) to those 
with avowed educational aims (True Comics, Classic Comics, and 
so on) to those with extreme emphases on crime or sex. As Smith 
(1S3) points out, possible harmful effects of comics seem to 
depend upon which comics and which child we are thinking of. To 
reach a decision, parents and teachen need to know the personality 
structure of their children and which comics they are reading. 
There is a fair concensus that the well-balanced, wholesome per- 
sonality will be unharmed by any comic material. But excessive 
reading of the “undesirable” (sex, crime, extremely unreal ad- 
venture) comics by severely maladjusted chOdren may be quite 
harmful. 

Evaluations of the inSuence of comics upon reading have been 
niade by Strang (164), and by Russell (146). Appraisal of alleged 
influences reveal a number of ways in which the excessh’e reading 
of comics may well hinder normal progress in either reading pro- 
ficiency or in development of interests and tastes; 

1. Restriction of reading experiences. There is likely to be an 
exclusion of the possible benefits toward broadening interests and 
improving tastes that come from reading a wider variety of 
materials. 

2. Avoidance of adequate reading. The less able readers may 
concentrate upon picture context with little or no attempt to read 
the verbal material. 

3. Lack of reality. Little understanding of activities in real life 
is acquired by reading most comics, since the adventures depicted 
are far removed from reality. 

4. Perceptual difficulties and visual fatigue. In most comics the 
print, the paper, and the bri^tness contrast between print and 
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paper arc so bad that reading them becomes a severe perceptual 
task, involving the danger of eye-strain. 

5. A vehicle ior unfortunate propaganda. Racial and national 
prejudices may be enhanced by some comics. Furthermore, invalid 
or partially erroneous notions of moral, ethical, political, and 
other concepts are promoted by them at times. 

Certain other factors of comic magazines are considered to be 
favorable to reading progress, or arc at least not objectionable. 
Some of these arc: 

1. Supplementary reading. Comics provide supplementary read- 
ing experience which is pleasurable and relatively easy {fifth to 
sixth grade). 

2. Vocabulary development. Most of the vocabulary used is 
standard English. Comics employ a wide range of vocabulary terms, 
many of which are encountered in other reading. There occurs, 
therefore, both exteosioa of vocabulary and desirable repetition of 
words needed in other reading situatioDS. 

3. Motivation. Reading comics may be a first step toward 
establishing a habit of extending reading beyond what is done at 
school, that Is, seeking supplementary reading voluntarily for 
enjoyment. 

Comics and guidance 

A relevant question is: Just what can teacben do about comic 
books? In the first place (he teacher should accept the fact that 
schoolchildren do read comic magazines and will continue to do 
so irrespective of any obstacle or prohibition she may try to 
impose. So guidance should be chiefly a matter of establishing 
some degree of discrimination toward them, building up a prefer- 
ence for the better or more acceptable comics, relating the subject 
matter of comics to what is in books of recognized worth, using 
comic magazines to motivalc retorded readers, and employing 
interest in comics as a point of departure in a sequential program 
for developing other interests and tastes. 

Appraisal and Discrimination. It has been sho^vn by Denccke 
(36) that guidance in the iDlermediate grades can achieve a belpfnl 
degree of appraisal, discrimination, and evaluation when a class 
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undertakes a cooperative study of comics under supervision. 
Interesting points, monotonous trends, variety of humor, degree 
of wholcsomencss, degree of accuracy, and relation to reality can 
be examined. Deneclce’s fifth-grade group, through discrimination 
and evaluation of a series of comics, were able to distinguish three 
relatively unique types of comics: those providing what b on the 
whole wholesome information, as in True Comics; humorous or 
amusing comics as those of Walt Dbney; and those with a strong 
emphasb upon crime, murder, hatred, and revenge. Training for 
dberimination of the degree of reality depicted in comic stories 
has a legitimate place in thb kind of study where teacher and 
pupils cooperate. 

Preferences Amons Comics. Since the content of comic maga- 
zines varies greatly in quality and consequently in desirability as 
reading matter for children, U would seem self-evident that comics 
which employ better language, and which avoid emphasb upon 
crime and sex whQe giving wholesome information, some of which 
b organized to improve reading proficiency, are the more desirable 
kind for children to read. The teacher can cultivate transfer of 
interest from undesirable to the more desirable comics by pro- 
viding for a wide sampling of comics, and by guidance in dbcriml- 
nation and evaluation. Frequently, getting the child acquainted 
with a more desirable comic plus social approval will provide 
sufficient incentive to get him to choose and to read the better ones. 

Subject Matter in Comics and Other Books. There are short 
stories and books which have stood the test of time that contain 
characters, settings, or plots similar to those in comics. Also they 
depict epbodes as exciting as those in comics. For example, we 
have the pirates in Treasure Island, or animab in Bambi. The 
teacher who knows both comics and good literature, can frequently 
stimulate the child to seek additional related stories in better 
books by calling attention to sunihrity in matcriab and by seeing 
to it that the better books are available. 

Using Comics to Motivate Reading. Occasionally it b possible 
to initiate voluntary reading for enjoyment in comics when the 
chad wUl pay no attention to other materials. Reading of comics, 
therefore, can become the first step toward habitual recreational 
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reading. Also, comics frequently can be employed to good ad\*an- 
tage with retarded readers. The “rorplus*’ of pictorial contest aids 
word recognition and senicoec comprehension. The straightforward, 
brief dialogue is especially attractive to slow readers. In general, 
die whole pattern of the comic story magazine is highly interesting 
to most children. 

The lequenliat program In lotto 

The first step in any program to develop broader Interests and 
better tastes In reading tavoKxs appraisal of a child’s present 
pattern of tnteresl.s and level of taste. If any program to expand 
interests and improve taste is to succeed, the teacher should start 
where the child is, emptojdng the present pattern of interests and 
taste as a base or foundation. Then a sound program of guidance, 
which necessarily must be highly individualized, will lead the child 
by gradual steps to a sampling of a wider variety of materials in 
order to broaden interests and also to come in contact with 
maietials of better quality. One child may coniine all voluntary 
reading to the comics; another to animal stories; another to factual 
material to gain information about a hobby; another to sentimental 
stories; and so on. No matter how much material is read, if the 
child confines hb reading to a narrow field, his interests must be 
considered narrow and immature. And if the child fails to practice 
dberimtastion of quality, either by confining hb reading to relatively 
“poor” literature or by exerebing no choice between “poor” and 
“good” matcrbls, be will fail to make apprecbble progress in 
developing taste. 

The guidance program should bas« two inter-related aims. One 
aim will be concerned with broadening the reading interests of the 
child in hb recreational reading. By sxry gradual steps the child 
should be led to the place where he wiU choose and read for 
enjoyment materijls from a variety of fields such as animab, 
adventure, communication, cultures of other peoples, science, and 
events in everyday life. The degree to which interests can be 
broadened will vary gicady (tom child to child. Ntvetthcfcss, 
systematic guidance will produce some progress in the case of any 
child. 
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The other closely related aim of guidance is to improve the 
quality of material which a child chooses for his recreational read- 
ing. There are materials ranging from very poor to very good 
quality m any field whether one is concerned with such areas as 
comics, science, animals, adventure, family life, or methods of 
transportation. Growth in tastes is bound to be slow. As soon as 
the child begins to exercise some discrimination in preferring 
better quality, progress in the right direction is under way. As in 
other aspects of reading, initial success in developing interests and 
tastes leads to additional progress. Thus the program moves on 
step by step in a sequential manner. Techniques of guidance to 
broaden interests and improve tastes have been discussed above. 


Objectives: Interests and Tastes 

The teacher is naturally concerned with what would be desirable 
if a program for developing interests and tastes could be achieved, 
and she is concerned also with what can be expected in practice 
when undertaking such a program. In gsneral, it is a good thing 
to guide the child to the stage where he wDl voluntarily read 
extensively a wide variety of materials with understanding. The 
guidance piogtam should move from relatively narrow interests 
to broader ones, and from a relatively low level of tastes to 
materials of better quality. With well organized guidance, all 
children will progress, but some will advance farther than others. 
The main thing is to get children to read widely with enjoyment. 
What is good taste for one child may represent a low level of taste 
for another. It is neither possible nor desirable to set up one level 
of taste to be achieved by all children. 

Opinion varies with regard to reading of the “classics.” In the 
first place, the books, stories, and poems considered to be classics 
now may be considerably diSeieot from those so designated by an 
earlier generation. Also, with the best of teaching, many of the so- 
called classics become meaningful only to the more able children 
in schooL In general, it seems sensible to suggest that pupils be 
exposed to good literature, classics and others, under the most 
favorable circumstances. That is, under expert teacher guidance 
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the chOdren should be exposed to the classics when they are able 
to read the materials with understanding. 


Summary 

The well-rounded reading program will provide instruction to 
develop broad and permanent interests and an appropriate level 
of taste. Guidance to achieve these aims should continue through- 
out all grade levels. Interests can provide strong motivation for 
learning to read. The guidance program endeavors to broaden old 
interests and to establish new ones. And, to a large degree, taste 
in reading depends upon interest patterns. Jt Is the quality of 
what is chosen for reading within a field of interest that repre- 
sents taste. 

A criterion of good taste in reading is not easy to establish. 
Improvement in taste is relative to the level at which the individual 
finds himself. Although progress is always slow, well organized 
guidance can lead to improved discrimination and choice of readiag 
material. Factors which condition the development of tastes include 
reading proficiency, interest patterns, amount of wide reading, 
favorableness of enviionment, and skill of the teacher. Although 
many deplore current reading tastes, there are indications that a 
fair per cent of the population read considerable material, much of 
which is good. Nevertheless, a program of guidance is needed to 
increase still more voluntary reading activities of the better sort 
among both children and adults. It has been shown that well 
conceived and executed programs in the elementary school have 
produced desirable Improvement in reading tastes. 

The reading of comics presents special problems in reading 
interests and tastes. Ways in which excessive use of comics may 
hinder normal progress in reading proficiency and in the acquisition 
of reading interests and tastes include icslriclion of reading experi- 
ences, representation of ptetnres untrue to life, printing that is 
difficult to read, and formulation of unfortunate propaganda. On 
the other hand, a wbe choice of comics can furnish easy and 
interesting supplementary reading, promote vocabulary develop- 
ment and provide motivation to do voluntary reading. Since comics 
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are here to stay, it seems best to guide children to choose and read 

the more acceptable ones than to prohibit their use. 
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CHAPTER XVM 

Appraisal of Growfh in Reading 


Appraisal of growth in reading involves an initial careful evalua' 
tion of reading abilities at any chosen time, such as at the beginning 
of grade three, and then again at subsequent periods as the sequence 
of instruction progresses. Reading attitudes, interests, tastes, and 
study skills as well os the basic and the special reading skilb, must 
all be considered in the apprabal. Evaluation in relation to reading 
objectives and in relation to instrucUona! procedures are included. 
In other words, ascertainment of the degree to which reading ob* 
jectives have been achieved, and the organization of the teaching 
program itself so as to meet individual needs will depend upon 
periodic measurement of reading ability, in addition to the day*by" 
day checks and observations which the teacher makes. Good in* 
struction requires a thorough-going program of appraisal of growth 
in reading. 


Appraisal is Necessary 

There are many reasons why apprabal b necessary for best 
progress in the development of reading proficiency. These reasons 
may be grouped into two categories: those concerned with achiev- 
ing reading goals; and those concerned with guidance or adjusting 
teaching to individual needs. 

The well organized reading pro^am has clearly defined aims 
Of goab to be achieved at each successive stage in development. 
In general, appraisal b concerned with progress, which is, at least 
in part, the outcome of instruction. More exactly, appraisal of 
2*3 
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growth in reading is undertaken to detenuine the degree to which 
the goals specified at successive levels have been attained. This 
periodical appraisal is necessary if instruction promoting steady 
progress toward the next level in the sequential program is to be 
competently planned and carried out 

Appraisal is equally concerned with promoting guidance in 
individualized instruction, that is, in promoting best adjustment 
of instruction to individual needs. These needs vary from child 
to child and in the same child from time to time. The ideals of 
successful guidance cannot be achieved unless the teacher ascertains 
the level of proficiency that has been attained by the child in each 
specific skill. She can then adjust her instruction to insure that the 
child may proceed naturally in gaining just those proficiencies 
which experience specifies ate requisite for progress to subsequent 
levels in the sequential program. 

Appraisal and the Class Program. In Chapter XI, adjustment 
of the instructional program to the needs of individual children 
within the class was emphasized. This Instructional adjustment 
in any grade depends upon appraisal of reading status at the 
bep^ing of the school year and at subsequent periods during 
the year. Knowledge of the wide range in reading proficiency to be 
found in any ordinary class, and knowledge of just where each 
child stands within that range, will provide information necessary 
for guidance in organizing the teaching program, for these reasons: 
(o) It helps the teacher to see clearly the instructional problems 
she faces, and at the same time provides information to guide her 
in the adjustments of her teacbmg which she is certain to have to 
make. (£>) It furnishes the chief data necessary for grouping 
pupils in her class for reading instruction, (c) The adaptation of 
instruction to individual differences within a group cannot be done 
without this knowledge, (rf) Intelligent selection and use of reading 
materials in a classroom is possible only when the teacher knows 
the distribution of reading proficiency of her pupils, (e) It helps 
the teacher to maintain a balance to instructional emphasis. For 
instance, it will reveal lack of satisfactory progress in some area or 
skill such as skimming, vocabulary meaning, or reading arithmetical 
problems, whereupon a shift in emphasis can remedy the deficiency. 
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Appraisal for Adjustment to Individual Needs. Oocc the selec- 
tion of materials and organization of classroom instruction to fit 
the range of reading talent among the pupils is guaranteed, it 
is still necessary to utilize guidance in providing for the specific 
needs of each pupil. These needs are identified by appratsoL Thus 
one child is found to be deficient in sight vocabulary, another has 
failed to profit much from instruction in phonetic analysis, and 
still another docs not phrase properly in oral reading. Remedial 
teaching to help those children with difficulties is possible only 
after diagnosis based upon an appraisal which defines the nature 
of the disability and indicates the corrective measures needed. 


Nature of the Appraisal Process. Appraisal should make pos- 
sible consistent as well as balanced growth in reading proficiency 
Whether concerned with the needs of her class as a whole or with 
the needs of specific individuals in her ebss, the teacher must 
base her guidance upon thorough-going appraisals. 

Appraisal is not a one-time event but a conimoin? process 
children enter a elasr tor the first lime their UMM 
readies proficiency with respect to each ot the teatnrei see have 
mentioned i, revealed by an examination and evaluation ot the 
enmulattve records, observatrons. ratinp and measurements »h ch 
come to the teacher when the child joins h-r cl«. 
the teacher hetselt. These provide m’e bases'Jortter ^ 
organizing instructional procedures, definin? 
achieved, and planning indhidoal guidance In ^ 

more or less day-hy-day Tpraisa, 

fonnance and through checking bv wmb » of per- 

teacher, more exrensive appraLb 

latter serve to evaluate progress toward eraU 

formation for regrouping of pupa, ^ provide io- 

for shifts of emphasis in instructional terJi f”3fcrbl*- 

proccdures in instances where Domul gul dao^ 

or where new difficulties have appearerf^^^^^* occartri , 
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considered. So any appraisal of the pattern of a child’s reading 
behavior must be concerned with several aspects of growth. Never- 
theless, utilization of today’s standardized measuring devices and 
various informal procedures of observation and measurement make 
it possible for the teacher to obtain a fairly comprehensive picture 
of a child’s reading strengths and weaLmesses. 

Areas of Appraisal 

Since achievement in one area of reading proficiency may not be 
closely related to achievement in other areas, it is not sufficient to 
measure one alone, To obtain a satisfactory picture of the pattern 
of reading development, there should be appraisal of growth in 
each of the main areas. The formal classification into areas and the 
terms employed to designate each of the main areas vary according 
to local usage. Here the cbssification of areas we employ is that 
used in the preceding sections of this book. They are: (1) word 
identification and recognition, (2) vocabulary meanings and con- 
cepts, (3) comprehension, (4) rate of reading, (5) study skills, 
(6) specialized reading skills, (7) oral reading, (8) attitudes, and 
(9) interests and tastes. 

Appraisal is made quantitative when the growth in respect to 
some reading function from one evaluation to the next is noted. 
Such evaluations of reading status and appraisals of growth should 
be made frequently enough to provide the teacher with all the 
information which she requires for guidance as she goes about her 
instruction. Only when this information is available is it possible 
to organize instructional procedures which will promote well- 
rounded progress in each of the many phases of learning to read. 

In addition to these periodic appraisals, there are the more or 
less constant day-by-day appraisals associated with the teaching of 
reading. Besides observation of pupil responses, the teacher makes 
use of workbook tests and self-made tests to evaluate a pupil’s 
success in mastering what he is being tau^t at the moment as well 
as to detect deficiencies of longer standing. Information gained by 
these less formal kinds of appraisal is necessary if the teacher is 
to adjust instruction to tndiridual needs. Certainly any dependable 
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information bearing upon growth in any aspect of reading, irrespec- 
tive of boiv that information is obtained, can contribute in a use- 
ful way to appraisals. 


Techniques of Evaluation 

A technique of evaluation of reading proficiency is a method for 
obtaining knowledge of a child's reading status in one of the eight 
areas listed above. Appraisal of the information from the different 
areas will reveal the child’s pattern of growth in reading since the 
previous evaluation was made. The types of inforraation found 
most useful for appraisals are derived from standardized tests, 
informal tests, teacher observation, questionnaires, and records 
of various kinds. 

Stondarefized tests 

Standardized tests are measuring devices of proved reliability 
and validity. They furnish nonns or standards of achievement for 
a specific series of school grades. Ordinarily they are readily scored 
and usually after a moderate amount of e.tperience, the scores are 
easily interpreted by the teacher. A reliable lest b one which yields 
highly consbtent performance when the test is repeated, that b, a 
child achieves about the same level of performance if he repeats 
the test within a short space of time. A test b valid when it yields a 
true or accurate measure of that aspect of reading for which it was 
designed, such as vocabulary knowledge. Norms are cstablbhcd 
by giving the test to sufficiently large and representative groups of 
children. Then the mean scores achieved at successive grade levels 
are computed and Ibicd in tables. When a standardized test b 
used, it b possible through reference to the norms to ascertain the 
grade level of achievement of s pupil or of a class. By this means, 
strengths or weaknesses are revealed in word recognition, vocabu- 
lary meaning, reading for detaib, speed of comprehension and the 
other aspects of reading performance- Norms represent average 
performance. Deviation from average performance can be expected 
from many pupils. 

There arc two general ^pes of standardized reading tests 
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available: the survey test and the diagnostic test. The survey tests, 
such as the Gates Reading Survey (see list of tests at end of next 
chapter), are used primarily to obtain a pupil’s level of achieve- 
ment in such basic reading abilities as vocabulary, comprehension, 
and speed. The diagnostic tests, \rfiich furnish data for guidance 
in reading instruction, enable the teacher to discover a pupil’s 
strengths and weaknesses in such specific skills as word perception, 
understanding sentences, and noting details. The California Read- 
ing Tests by Tiegs and Clark are diagnostic tests. Actually, there 
is no clear-cut division between the survey type and the diagnostic 
type of group reading tests. Many survey tests provide information 
useful in individual diagnosis and vice versa. For instance, the Gates 
Basic Reading Tests which measure four specialized kinds of 
reading ability are useful both for survey and diagnostic purposes. 
However, certain Individml diagnostic tests such as the Gates 
Reading Diagnostic Tests are highly specialized for diagnostic 
purposes. 

The use to which scores on standardized tests and informal 
tests (described below) are put is important. Although it is 
necessary to know the grade levels of individual pupils in reading 
ability, the main use for test results is teacher guidance in adapting 
instruction to individual requirements. In other words, the most 
valuable uses of data obtained with standardized reading tests are 
for diagnosing needs of pupQs. In fact, most manuals of directions 
which accompany reading tests contain helpful suggestions on how 
to use the test results for diagnostic purposes. Any user of a test 
can profit by a study of these suggestions. 

The directions for administering a standardized test have been 
carefully, even painstakingly, arrived at so that the child taking 
the test can operate under the most favorable conditions for 
eliciting a valid measurement of his reading ability. All published 
norms have been obtained under the conditions of use prescribed 
by the standard directions. To make sure that the obtained scores 
are meaningful, therefore, it b necessary that the directions for 
adminbtering the test be followed exactly as given. Too frequently, 
a teacher may deviate from the standard directions, not realizing 
the possible adverse effect of such changes upon the results and 
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therefore of her interpretation of their significance, when she uses 
published norms. 

There arc many standardized reading tests published. A list of 
representative tests is to be found at the end of the next chapter. 
They are not necessarily the best tests for every situation but they 
are commonly used tests. Bond and Wagner (16), Betts (7), 
Harris (91).Traxlcr (178), Wri^istone (193), and Witty (190) 
also give rather extensive Bsis of reading tests. Any school which 
is planning to use standardized tests, might well consult descrip- 
tions of tests, order sample copies, and examine these for suitability 
prior to ordering in quantity. 

Informal reading tests 

The two most common kinds of informal reading tests are work- 
book tests and teacher-made tests. Tliey arc informal in the sense 
that they arc not standardized. These tests ait employed for the 
day-by-day appraisab needed in individualized teaching. The work- 
book tests are concerned largely with measurement of word identi- 
fication and recognition skills and vocabulary knowledge and 
comprehension. For the most part they measure the skilb, vocabu- 
lary, and meanings presently taught in the accompanying basic 
reader. An analysb of responses to the test items will frequently 
furnish important informadon on sources of reading difficulties so 
that prompt remedial measures may be taken. 

Workbook tests measure success with workbook materials. Since 
the workbook materiab ordinarily constitute only part of the 
pattern of any daily lesson, the most satbfactory apprabal of 
daily progress can be made only if additional informal testing b 
done. This b accomplbhed by use of tests made by the teachers 
themselves. The types of items in these tests depend upon the 
individual teacher. To a large degree the make-up of these tests 
approximates that in workbooks and in standardized tes&. Teacher 
manuals, which accompany series of readers, usually provide help- 
ful suggestions on construction of test items. Aids of this kind 
with samples of items arc given in the Iowa Elementary Teachers 
Handbook on reading (103) and by Gray (72). The test items 
arc usually mimeographed or dittoed for use in class. 
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Due to manner of construction, the teacher-made tests are 
readily adapted to checking daily, weekly, or monthly progress in 
learning what is taught Both workbook tests and teacher-made 
tests reveal strengths and weaknesses of pupils and thus provide 
information for guidance in adjusting instruction to individual 
needs. 

Informal oral reading tests are especially useful for guidance in 
reading instruction. In fact, most teachers note and correct some 
errors in oral reading almost daily. A more systematic informal 
measure of oral reading proficiency can be obtained readily by 
observing performance while reading aloud selections in a carefully 
graded series of basic readers. The teacher works with the child 
individually and notes accuracy of pronunciation and degree of 
comprehension as the child reads selections in successive books in 
the scries, progressing from easy to more difTicult levels. Betts* 
different IcveU (7) are readily ascertained by this method. The 
level approprbte for extensive free reading requires accurate pr^ 
nunciation of 99 out of 100 words, with at least 90 per cent com- 
prehension in the case of factual and inferential questions. Ibe 
instructional level requires accurate pronunciation of 19 out of 20 
words and at least 75 per cent comprehension. When the child can 
pronounce only 9 out of 10 words and comprehends less than 50 
per cent of the material, he is considered to be at a frustration level 
in reading. 

In addition to evaluating the level of reading proficiency, the 
informal oral reading test can furnish infonnation useful in 
guiding day-by-day instruction. In fact the informal oral reading 
test is almost a necessity for adjusting instruction to individual 
needs. A record of errors is made as the child reads materials 
orally. Analysb of the errors will disclose individual needs by 
revealing such sources of difficult as inadequate use of verbal 
context, lack of skill in phonetic and structural analysis, insuffi- 
cient use of clues to word lonn, and determination of whether the 
difficulty tends to be at the be^nning, middle or end of words. 
In addition to revealing the source of difficulty, the informal oral 
reading test when repeated will indicate bow fast the difficulty is 
being eliminated. 
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The use of workbook tests, supplemented by teacher-made tests, 
makes ft possible for the teacher to maintain intimate contact with 
her pupils’ progress in learning to read. 

Teacher observation 

Teacher observation of pupil behavior and pupil responses in 
the reading situation provides extremely important information for 
appraising growth in reading. As a supplement to test results, the 
information obtained by a direct study of the child is of great value 
not only for exploring reading attitudes, interests, and tastes, but 
also for following day-by-day proficiency in reading. 

The teacher by direct observation readily evaluates a variety of 
attitudes connected with reading. She perceives signs of eagerness 
and joy with which reading is approached, or, on the other hand, 
the indifference and distaste which spell avoidance reactions. 
Degree of anticipation for the free reading period which is ahead, 
for trips to the library, and for examining new books is noted. 
Participating in discussions and group projects is significant. 
Tendencies to demand meaning, to go to books for desired informa- 
tion, and to engage in wide reading for pleasure are also good 
signs to watch for. In general, attitudes connected with reading 
arc best evaluated by the teacher who is alert in her observations. 

Close Nvatching shows the teacher how proficiently a child 
employs study skills. For instance, she can note how effectively 
he locales information and selects materials. She can also employ 
observation for more or less continuous appraisal of pupil success 
in learning what k being taught at the lime. The knowledge 
obtained provides a basis for the shifts in emphasis required for 
adjustment to individual needs. 

Through accumulated observations and test data a teacher 
becomes acquainted with memben of her class. She comes to 
know much about each pupil’s strengths and weaknesses, his 
attitudes, interests, and tastes. Occasionally the teacher, to better 
understand a pupil, will make use of one or more personal 
conferences. Such talks provide an opportunity to follow up leads 
derived from more general ol»ervaliOD, to become better ac- 
quainted with the child, to fill in gaps with information not 
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detected in eaiiiei obsen'ation, to gain more complete information 
on attitudes and interests, and to build for herself a place of con- 
fidence in the child’s mind as his or her friend. The additional 
information that can be gained in personal conferences is particu- 
larly important for guidance in dealing with the shy, retiring child, 
with the over-acting frustrated chUd, or with any other child in 
diificulty. Occasionally the teacher may cooperate with specialists 
such as a physician, a social worker, or a psychologist, in a case 
study. A case study consists of a more elaborate investigation of 
strengths and weaknesses involved in a child’s adjustment to the 
school and other situations. Ordinarily case studies are made by 
specialists. The teacher can improw her guidance by using the 
recommendations derived from a case study of one of her pupils. 

Use of questionnaires 

A variety of questionnaires may be employed to evaluate 
attitudes, interests, and behavior patterns that are concerned with 
adjustment to the reading situation and with progress in reading. 
Certain standardized questionnaires or inventories are available. 
In general, however, the informal questionnaire made by the 
teacher herself provides a more useful source of information for 
gmdance purposes. This is because such a brief teacher-made 
questionnaire can be specifically related to the very aspects of 
reading which are at the moment at the focus of the instructional 
program. 

Kinds of information which may be obtained by use of question- 
naires include the following: (a) data concerned with social and 
emotional adjustment, (b) attitudes toward the school, teacher, 
other children, reading, and books, (c) nature of leisure-time 
activities with likes and dislikes, (d) preferences for kinds of 
books and other reading material, (e) kind, variety, and amount 
of reading done, and (/) impressions obtained from and reactions 
to different kinds of reading. 

These and a ntun'oer of other aspects of attitudes, interests, and 
tastes related to reading may be measured by teacher-made ques- 
tionnaires. Even though they are not standardized, they can provide 
a pattern of informatton of great vMue to the teacher. This may be 
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employed for guidance in adjustment of instructional procedures 
and for obtaining evidences of desirable growth in reading interests 
and tastes. 

Records 

It is not safe for any teacher to depend entirely upon memory for 
coordinating and appraising the strengths and weaknesses of 30 
to 40 individual children in her class. For this reason she should 
keep records, preferably of two kinds: anecdotal and cumubtive. 

When the significant aspects of informal observation arc noted 
in anecdotal form, the result is called an anecdotal record. These 
notations deal with a particular child's behavior pattern. They 
describe some specific episode, or n reaction to a specific situation. 
For the most part such anecdotes are concerned with reading 
situations, or behavior related to reading. Although the anecdotes 
may later be employed in appraisal, they are written down merely 
as description of an incident. Caamples: “Today for the first time 
Mary brought a book from home and shared it with the class;” 
“John is now making real progress In combining verbal context 
clues with phonetic analysis when he identifies new words;” “Nancy 
still refuses to try to sound out new words not readily identified by 
other clues.” A series of these notes may provide an important 
supplement to other observations and measurements used in 
appraising growth in reading. In particular, they often aid the 
teacher in such evaluations as a child's adjustment to group work, 
to specific learnings (as to use of context clues), to reading before 
a group, or to the wide reading program. 

^Vhen accumulated in usable form, certain data on a child 
constitute cumulative records. These data may consist of teacher’s 
records and obsers-ations, reports of conferences with parents, 
results of mental and educadonal measurement, anecdotal records, 
the report of a physical examination, information on interests, or 
records of specbl strengths and weaknesses. Summaries of growth 
trends in reading inserted periodical^ by the teacher are valuable. 
When kept up to date, material in the cumulative record may be 
coardinated to evaluate patterns of behavior related to reading and 
to appraise growth in reading. Especially important is the long- 
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term psttem of behavior changes and reading development revealed 
by the cumulative records. It is in them that continuity of growth is 
readily discerned. 

Teacher use of evaluelion Information 

Various techniques of evaluation employed to obtain data for 
appraisal of growth in reading have been described. It is possible 
that no one technique is the most important To some degree, dif- 
ferent techniques of evaluation are used for different purposes. 
Nevertheless, appraisal of the total pattern of growth in reading is 
best achieved by coordinating the information from all sources of 
evaluation, for each technique of evaluation yields information 
which supplements what can be derived from other sources. 

The impoitant thing is not a test score, specific data from a 
questionnaire, or an anecdotal notation, but rather (he integrated 
appraisal based upon these sets of Infonnation and the use to 
which that appraisal is put The raiKt important values of appraisal, 
as indicated at the beginning of ibis chapter, are ascertainment of 
the degree to which reading objectives are achieved, and provision 
of a sound basis for guidance in instruction to meet individual 
needs. There is little to be gained by collecting in a cumulative 
record-folder test scores, questionnaire results, and notes on 
observed behavior unless these data are used in appraisals. In 
addition to checking on progress toward achieving class objectives, 
the teacher is interested in the growth in individual patterns of 
reading, the strengths and weaknesses in these individual patterns, 
and in finding out whether her individualized teaching is producing 
progress toward elimination of the weaknesses. 

Appraisal of Level of Reading Proficiency 

One aspect of appraisal b (he discovery of the level of proficiency 
at which a child can read. And progress in proficiency b determined 
by an appraisal of growth from initial to subsequent measurements 
made at periodic intervals. 

Reading proficiency b determined by the use of survey tests (see 
above). These tests arc designed to yield fairly accurate measures 
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of the level of proficiency at which a child can read. The norms 
ordinarily give grade equivalents for the scores obtained on the 
tests. Thus, in the Gates Advanced Primary Heading Tests, an 
obtained score of 19 for paragraph reading, corresponds to a 
reading grade of 3.5. This means that the score is equivalent to 
that made by the average child who b half way through the 
third grade. Although reading-age equivalents of obtained scores 
are sometimes also given in terms of other norms, use of the 
reading-grade scores is more common and b preferred by most 
teachers. These survey or classification tests ordinarily contain 
measurements of word meanings and comprehension of sentences 
or paragraphs, or both. In addition, some of the survey tests 
measure speed of reading, that b, they measure the rate of 
comprehension. 

Results on survey tests reveal the proficiency level of the class 
as a whole. For Instance, if the grade status at the time of testing b 
3.2 (that b, the class b two>teoth$ of the way through the third 
grade) and the average of the reading-grade scores obtained by 
members of the class b 3.7, thb class b on the whole superior to 
the average class by about ooe-half a grade. 

Survey reading tests also reveal the proficiency level of each 
pupil in the class. Examioatioa of the grade scores wUl reveal 
whether a pupil b below, at, or above the grade level at which he b 
located, Thb information b a valuable aid to the teacher who 
wbhes, as she will, to get better acquainted with the class, and b a 
help to her in organiriog instructional procedures to take care of 
the different levels of reading proficiency. It b an aid abo in 
identifj’ing pupils in need ot a more thorough diagnosb to ascertain 
their degrees of retardation in reading. Finally, growth in pro- 
ficiency b checked by repeating the survey test after an interval of 
instruction. 

A final word of caution ceneeming the use and interpretation of 
norms b perhaps in order at thb point. The grade equivalents of 
obtained scores on reading tests represent average achievement 
of pupils of a particular grade status. These averages arc not ideal 
leveb of achievement. Presumably, excellent instruction could 
rabe performance from the avera^ toward the ideal. Furthermore, 
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a child who measures at grade in reading proficiency may not be 
reading up to his ouai capabilities. 

Examples of tests suitable for appraising level of reading pro* 
ficiency are the Gales Primary JieaJing Test, Slone Webster Ciassi- 
ficaiion Test in Beginning Reading, Gates Reading Survey, and 
Stanford Reading Test. 


Summary 

Determination of the degree to which reading objectives are 
achieved and organization of the instructional program depend 
upon appraisal of growth in reading. Appraisal should be both 
periodic and continuous. Periodic appraisal evaluates progress 
toward achieving instructional goak. while day-by-day appraisal 
provides Information for adjusting teaching to individual needs. 
Several techniques of evaluation are used to obtain information 
needed for appraisal. The more important of these are standardized 
tests, informal tests, teacher observation, questionnaires, and 
records of varioos kinds. Appraisal of the total pattern of growth 
in reading is best achies’ed by codrdinating the information from 
all sources of evaluation. 

Selected references on apprabal of growth in reading are listed 
at the end of Chapter XVIH. 



CHAPTER XVMI 


Appraisal of Growth in Reading 
(Continued) 


In the previous chapter we took up the need for appraisal of 
growth in reading and the tccboiquea of doing this. The present 
chapter moves on to the appraisal of progress in specific areas of 
reading. Following this, suggestions will be found for record 
keeping and for cboosbg from among avaUable standardized tests. 

If she Is to adjust her instruction to individual needs of pupils 
In her class, the teacher must ascertain the proficiencies or defi- 
ciencies of each child in the various areas of reading such as word 
recognition and vocabulary knowledge. In order to achieve satis- 
factory appraisals, it is necessary at one time or another to employ 
all the techniques of evaluation described in the preceding chapter. 
Some of these are more appropriate than others when progress or 
deficiencies in certain special areas are the focus of interest. 

Appraisal of Word Identification and Recognifion 

The appraisal of progress in the child's ability to employ word 
identification clues and techniques is for all practical purposes a 
conUnuous affair. The day-l^-day adjustment of instruction to 
individual needs is guided by such appraisal. 

In these appraisals the teacher seeks information on progress in 
mastering use of the clues and techniques discussed in Chapter 
Vin. These include evaluation of skill in using picture clues, 
word-form clues, verbal context dues, various aspects of phonetic 
and structural analysis, and use of the dictionary. At any specific 
297. 
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time the appraisal is usually confined to those aspects of the clues 
and techniques then being tau^t For example, •when syllabification 
is being taught, much of the appraisal is concerned with discovering 
how well the children are mastering syllabification as a tool for 
unlocking new words. At the same lime the teacher will, of course, 
take note of other deficiencies that she may run across. Periodically 
the appraisal wUl be concerned with evaluation of progress over a 
longer period of time. 

Techniques employed for appraising word identification and 
recogniUon include teacher observation of pupil responses during 
class work, use of workbook tests and informal tests made by the 
teacher, or exercises appropriate for evaluating mastery of what 
has just been taught, and formal standardized tests. The items in 
bodi the formal and informal tests consist largely of matching and 
multipIe<hoice questions. Matching a word with a picture is one 
common type of item. The picture may represent an object, a 
situadon, or an action. Many exercises in workbook tasks may be 
profitably used in evaluating word recognition skill. Both work- 
book materials and the suggestions in teadier's manuals which 
accompany series of basic readers provide examples of kinds of 
items and procedures to guide the teacher in constructing home- 
made tests for evaluating proficiency in identifying and recognizing 
words. 

One of the best methods for evaluating efficiency in the use of 
word recognition clues and techniques is the oral reading test 
Observation of procedures used in attacking new words, in the 
self-correction of errors, together with an analysis of the types of 
errors made by the child during bis reading wili provide a wealth 
of information on how well the child comes to grips with the text 
unaided. Data are readily obtained on the child's degree of pro- 
ficiency in his use of context dues, work-form clues, phonetic 
analysis, and structural analysis. Most satisfactory results are 
obtained with such standardized tests as the Gray Oral Reading 
Paragraph Test, the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests or the oral 
reading section of the Cates Reading Diagnostic Tests. Informal 
oral reading tests also may be used. Or much information useful 
for appraisal of word recognition <kiH can be procured by observ- 
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mg oral reading of basic text materials which are somewhat more 
difficult than the chQd’s general instructional reading level (see 
above) . The observation and recording of errors for analysis should 
follow the procedure used in the standardized oral reading tests. 

The r61e played by development of a sight vocabulary is im- 
portant throughout the grades. A good measure of word recogni- 
tion for the sight vocabulary in the primary grades can be obtained 
by the Dolch Basic Sight Word Test. Many standardized reading 
tests include sections for measuring word recognition. These tests 
provide information on level of maturity in recognizing words. 
They should be employed in evaluation at appropriate inlervak, 
not only to ascertain grade level in word recognition, but also to 
appraise amount of growth over a period of time. Two representa- 
tive tests which measure word recognition are: Manwiller Word 
Recognition Test, and Gates Primary Reading Test. (Sec end of 
chapter for bibliography of reading tests.) 

Appraisal of Vocabulary Growth 

It is ordinarfly possible to appraise growth in understandable 
vocabulary and in word recognition simultaneously because these 
two most essential aspects of vocabuhry building are intimately 
related. The techniques of their evaluation and measurement arc 
similar. As in the case of word recognition, teacher observation, 
informal tests, and formal standardized tests all contribute to 
appraisal of vocabulary growth. 

It seems probable, however, that teadier observation is not so 
satisfactory for evaluating vocabulary knowledge as for word rec- 
ognition skill. This means that in day-by-day evaluations, there is a 
greater dependence upon informal vocabulary tests, whether made 
by the teacher or found in workbook exercises, in adjusting instruc- 
tion in vocabulary to individual strengths and weaknesses. 

The importance of vocabulary development is reflected in the 
heavy emphasis its measurement receives in formal standardized 
reading tests. Representative samples include: Gates Reading 
Survey; Metropolitan Achievement Tests — Reading; and Stone- 
Webster Ciassificaiion Test in Bepnnbtg Reading. The information 
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accumulated from informal tests and observation should be supple- 
mented periodically by results from such standardized tests as 
these. Tests for use in the primary grades orditvarily measure 
general vocabulary meaning. A few vocabulary tests in subject- 
matter fields arc available at the higher grade levels. 


Appraisal of Growth of Comprehension 

Althou^ all techniques of cvatualion may be employed to 
appraise growth of comprehension, results from informal and 
formal tests arc most useful. Some aspect of comprehension is 
measured in almost every standardized reading test, and in various 
tests, several aspects are measured. In addition to sentence and 
paragraph comprehension, other aspects of comprehension fall 
under such headings as “abilily to understand directions,” “com- 
prehension of details,” “larger meanings,” “interpretations,” and so 
on. As in other areas of reading, the formal standardized tests are 
most useful for appraisals of growth over an interval such as three 
months, a semester, or a school year. An accumulation of scores 
makes it a simple matter to trace growth in each of the comprehen- 
sion skills measured. Relative proficiency in the different ^ds of 
comprehension is revealed by reference to norms. Entering a child’s 
measured reading abilities, including comprehension, in tabular or 
profile form is helpful and quickly indicates where needed accelera- 
tion might be secured by additional instruction. 

The teacher, however, will need more frequent evaluation of 
progress in comprehension skills than she a likely to secure by the 
use of standardized tests. In order to adjust emphases in her 
instructional program, to move ahead at a satisfactory pace, and 
to adapt her instruction to individual needs, the teacher will have 
to cany on a more or less continuous evaluation of the degree to 
which the children arc acquiring fiie comprehension skills. Al- 
though she depends somewhat on her observations, her evaluation 
will be obt^ed mainly by the use of informal home-made tests 
and workbook tests and exercises. This day-by-day evaluation will 
reveal how well the class is nmstering the comprehension skills 
they are being taught, in addition to disclosing individual difficulties 
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which require additional individualized guidance for their elimina- 
tion. 

This continuing appraisal process may be facilitated by a check 
list covering various aspects of tlic comprehension skills. The skBb 
represented by the items on the cheek list can be rated as frequently 
as desired and the successive ratings consulted in making appraisals. 
Thus the standing of a child in (he item “l/nderstands relation 
between sentences in a paragraph” can be rated /. 2, or 3 to 
indicate that the child is making less than adequate, average, or 
unusual progress in this aspect of a skill. The number and variety 
of the items to be rated as well as frequency of rating depend upon 
the teacher and the reading objectives she chooses to emphasize 
in her teaching. 

The comprehension skills requiring appraisal are those discussed 
in Chapter X, such as sentence comprehension, skimmbg, and 
apprehending the main Idea. Measurement of some comprebension 
skills such as skimming and critical evaluation is not attempted 
ordinarily in standardized tests. In these instances, evaluation 
depends entirely upon observation and infomal testing as discussed 
above. A large variety of standardized tests measure one or more 
kinds of comprehension. Several representative tests are listed at 
the end of this chapter. 


Appraisal of Rale of Reading 

The rate at which printed words can be identified can have little 
slgnihcance unless identiiicatioo is accompanied by comprehension. 
The term rate or speed of reading as used in this book signifies, 
therefore, rale or speed of comprehension. Factors which influence 
rate include clarify of comprrhensioB, difficult of the material, 
and reading purpose. Flexibility in adjusting rate of reading to 
the material and the purpose for which it is read is the mark 
of proficient reading. It should be emphasized that reading at a 
rate unduly slow for any specific kind of material is a handicap. 

The teacher's task in ei^uatuig rate of reading is threefold: 
She must appraise whether (a) the rate 'is appropriate for the 
material and the purpose, (b) leading in a particular situation is 
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so slow that it represents dawdling, (c) the pupil has sufBcient 
flexibility in adjusting his speed to fit the requirements of the 
material and the purpose of the moment. In other words, it is 
not enough not to dawdle; the pupil must be able to read rapidly 
when that is appropriate, and slowly and carefully when the latter 
is called for. 

Rate of reading one kind of material cannot be counted on to 
be a good indicator of rate in another kind. The chances are not 
great, for example, that the pupil who is fastest in reading a 
story is fastest in reading geography or science; or that the one 
who is next to fastest in one is also next to fastest in another, and 
so on. To ascertain rate of reading in content material such as 
history, science, or geography. It is necessary to measure rate while 
reading material in the specific field In which one is at the moment 
interested. In other words, rate of reading relatively easy material 
like that measured in most standardized “speed of reading" tests 
for elementary school students is not a good indicator of rate of 
reading other kinds of material. Standardized reading tests, there* 
fore, are of relatively little use to the teacher in appraising rate 
of comprehension in reading. 

The teacher must depend for the most part upon teacher-made 
or teacher-selected tests for evaluating rate of reading. It is a 
relatively simple task to pick out representative passages from 
different kinds of material to be read for one specific purpose or 
another. The test is timed and the number of words read per 
minute is obtained, A sample of three to five minutes in length is 
desirable. The pupil should clearly understand the comprehension 
requirements before starting on the and bis reading should 
be checked for comprehension. Testing should be frequent enough 
to provide guidance for instructional procedures. 

When a pupil is reading too rapidly or too slowly for the 
requirements of a specific material, or for a particular purpose, 
instructional procedures to correct the situation should be in- 
stituted. One of these is to inform the child of his scores (number 
of words read per three minutes) on successive tests, a procedure 
which usually motivates children to read faster. To slow reading 
down to a pace which is proper for the requirements of the ma- 
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fcrbl or for a particular purpose, the teacher can insist upon a 
high IcN'el of comprehension. At the same lime she takes pains to 
point out to the pupils that such a les-cl of comprehension can 
best be achieved by reading more carefully and more slowly. 

Ordinarily training at the elementary-school level to increase 
speed of reading as such probably is not justified. When a child 
reads at a rate considerably less than optimum for a given ma- 
terial and a particular purpose, it is best to seek the causes of 
the excessively slow reading. The best way to teach a child to 
read at an appropriate rate is to furnish him with the concepts 
and techniques by which he can fully understand what is to be 
read. In general, the emphasis should be upon developing clear 
comprehension in reading. When this is achieved, and a child 
reads a givxn material with the accuracy and understanding de- 
m:inded by the purpose, in most instances the rate of reading will 
reach a satisfactory adjustment more or less automatically. In sum- 
mary, the emphaib ordinarily should be upon achieving aecuraQ' 
and understanding, while adjustment of rate is allowed to take care 
of itself. 


Appraisal of Study Skills 

Study skills, such ns those dkcussed in Chapter XIV, are 
reading skills and should be oppraised. All the techniques dis- 
cussed above are useful on occasion for this evaluation. In gen- 
eral, however, observation by the teacher and the informal tests 
she constructs tend to be most useful and, therefore, the most 
used, for this kind of appraisal. In the primary grades only ob- 
servation and informal testing b possible at present since the 
standardized tests of study sldlb have been worked out for use in 
the higher grades only. As with other areas of reading, there 
should be fairly continuous evaluation of growth in study skills 
through use of informal observation and teacher-made tests as 
well as periodic evaluation (in upper grades) by means of stand- 
ardized tests where the latter are available. 

Appraba] of study skilk through informal observation occurs 
at all grade levels. Observation of day-by-day performance in- 
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dicates the quality and the promptness of the choices which the 
child makes in using the table of contents or the index in books, 
and how skilfully he adjusts to library usage when he wants to 
find material pertinent to his interests or to select books and 
subject matter relevant to a specific topic. 

In addition to observation the teacher may present a practical 
test situation which requires one of the specific study skills, and 
check the proficiency wifij which the ch3d adjusts to the situation. 
Use of a table of contents, an index, or selection of pertinent 
references for use in a study unit may serve this end. 

As the child progresses beyond the primary grades, evaluation 
of study skills can become more specific. Speed and accuracy 
may be checked as he uses indexes, library card catalogs, the 
dictionary, or an encyclopedia. It is also possible to note a child’s 
proficiency in finding a specific fact in a textbook or a reference 
book, or his skill in selecting and evaluating pertinent information. 

Much workbook material Is designed to develop one or another 
specific study skill. The exercises may be concerned with use of 
an index, or a dictionary, or with the selection of relevant infonaa- 
tiofl. When these eucetses are coordinated with class instruction, 
checking of day-by-day performance reveals the degree of prog- 
ress in use of the particular skill. Siinilax exercises or tests may 
be constructed by the teacher. In the upper grades, the practical 
test situations presented to the pupils can become more complex. 
Development of skill in reading tabular material, graphs, charts, 
and maps may be evaluated day by day through observation, 
teacher-made tests and practical situations. 

A few standardized tests are available for evaluating grade 
standing or relative ability in several, but not in ah, of the basic 
study skills. This type of evaluation, besides being highly objective, 
is desirable for periodic measurement of progress and for ap- 
praisal of individual and class performance in relation to norms 
and objectives. Samples of standardized tests which include meas- 
ures of study skins are: Iowa Silent Reading Test; Iowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Test B; SRA Reading Record. 

As with other areas of reading, appraisal of study is most 
useful for teacher guidance. Strengths and weaknesses of pupils 
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are discovered and the indicated adjustments are made by means 
of group instruction or more highly individualized teaching. 

Appraisal oF Specialized Reading Skills 

Evaluation of the specialized reading skills required for success- 
ful reading of material in the content fields must be made largely 
by observation and other informal techniques, since few tests 
arc available for measuring these skills. The only aspect of reading 
m a content field that is ordinarUy measured in standardized tests 
is vocabulary knowledge. 

Observation of daily performance, use of teacher-made tests 
on acquisition of skill and understanding, and standardized 
achievement tests will reveal whether a child is making satisfactory 
progress in arithmetic, in geography, or in some other content 
subject. Lack of satisfactory progress in a content subject may 
be due to deficiency in the special reading skills required. In 
seeking out the cause of the difiiculty, the teacher should check 
the pupils’ ability to read tlte subject-matter materia). It is unde^ 
stood that the teacher will also keep an eye on other factors such 
as motivation or clarify of purpose. 

Reading difUcuUy in a subject-matter field may merely reflect 
inadequacies in the mastery and use of the fundamental and 
specialized reading skills, abilities, and procedures such as word 
recognition techniques, general vocabulary knowledge, comprehen- 
sion skills, or study skills. Jf these skills, abilities, and procedures 
have been satisfactorily developed in general reading, the dif- 
ficulty in tlie special subject matter h more likely to be due to 
cither one or two other factors. The pupil may be deficient in 
the ability to adjust these skills, abilities, and procedures to the 
specific requirements and purposes of the particular subject mat- 
ter. Or he may lack the necessary meaiungful technical vocabulary 
and related concepts. TTie requirements of a technical vocabulary 
and some of tlic difficulties involved in ^vcloping such a vocabu- 
lary have been considered in Chapter XV. Observation of pupil 
responses in classwork, in teacher-made tests, in workbook ex- 
ercises, supplemented if necessary by personaJ conferences, wilJ 
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reveal the degree of proficiency in technical vocabulary and in the 
handling of related concepts. 1! standardized tests of technical 
vocabulary knowledge are available, they may be employed for 
periodic checking to ascertain grade standing of the pupils. 

The adjustments required for effective reading in the content 
fields vary greatly. The chDd who attempts to read science or 
mathematics as rapidly as he reads stories, will get into trouble. 
The former require slow analytical reading. The pupil’s knowl- 
edge of how and when to apply skills to satisfy the requirements 
of the materials and to achieve the purpose of a particular reading 
situation, must be noted by the teacher. Appraisals should be 
frequent enough to detect deficiencies before they become serious. 

Both the teaching of reading and the evaluation of reading 
progress in the content fields tends to be far from satisfactory. 
This is due to the lack of a thorough knowledge of teaching and 
measuring techniques approprbte to this area. For the present 
the teacher must depend largely upon her own efforts and in- 
genuity in devising and using informal techniques of appraisal. 


Approval of Ora! Reading 

A large proportion of bigb-sebool students give a mediocre 
performance, or worse, when they attempt to read orally. This 
may be due largely to their failure to enjoy the benefits of periodic 
appraisal and guidance in (his kind of ability during the elementary 
school years. The desirabili^ of developing skill in oral reading 
has been stressed at several places in this book. The guidance 
necessary in adjusting instruction to individual needs in develop- 
ing oral reading b possible only if there is frequent appraisal. 

The use of standardized oral reading tests to locate difficulties 
in word recognition have been touched on above. Scores on these 
tests do not show up certain factors of great importance in 
reading aloud to an audience. The teacher must depend mainly 
upon informal observation and testing situations which she devises 
herself for evaluating skill in oral reading as a form of communica- 
tion. The day-by-day observation of performance will provide 
much useful information. This should be supplemented by in- 
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formation derived from more systematic observation and rating 
of performance while reading selected passages aloud. These 
passages should consist of relatively easy material and should 
contain considerable conversation, as in stories. For the most 
part evaluation should be made upon the reading of materials 
which the child has prepared for the oral presentation. 

In oral reading before an audience the aspects which need to 
be observed and rated in appraisal of proficiency vary somewhat. 
The following list may be considered representative but not in- 
clusive: accuracy of word recognition, enunciation, phrasing, 
volume or loudness, posture, expression, fluency, tension, rate, 
poise or confidence, voice quality, and rhythm or timing. 

The teacher will find it helpful to rate degree of skill on a list 
of sub-topics under each aspect of oral reading. Such a list of 
sub-topics as the following may be used as a check list: 

Posture habits during oral reading: 

a. Posture satisfactory 

b. Stands improperly 

c. Holds book improperly 

d. Moves head from side to side 

e. Follo\vs line with finger 

To note progress in proficiency in oral reading, it is desirable 
to record the results of periodic ratings. Anecdotal records derived 
from daily observadon can provide valuable supplementary data 
for the apprabal. 
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lion, and toward class activities. Various habits developed in 
learning to read, such as thoroughness in work-type reading, also 
must be considered. 

The teacher, in evaluating attitudes, must depend largely upon 
day-by-day observations supplemented by occasional anecdotal 
records. In this way she can detect the presence or the bare 
beginning of undesirable attitudes and. repeating the process 
later, appraise the stages of development of desirable attitudes. 
At the same time, if necessary, steps can be taken to counteract 
or modify the undesirable attitudes. And where progress in de- 
veloping desirable habitual altitudes seems unduly slow, instruc- 
tional procedures can be modified to speed up progress. The 
appraisals will frequently reveal, naturally, that the rate of de- 
velopment is entirely satisfactory in the case of some attitudes. 
Observations for these appraisals may take place during regular 
class work or during a special assignment devked especially to 
get clear light on an attitude or group of attitudes which are 
judged significant. For instance an assignment may be devbed 
to reveal a pupil's thoroughness in work-t>pe reading, or his 
degree of independence In working on a unit project 

Appraisal of Reading Inleresls and Tastes 

The nature of interests and tastes in reading and their inter- 
relationships were discussed in Chapter XVI. Evaluation of inter- 
ests and tastes is neither simple nor easy. Nevertheless, evaluations 
are necessary if pupils are to receive teacher guidance in broaden- 
ing interests and in developing more satisfactory tastes. The first 
step in any such program is to ascertain the present breadth and 
intensity of interests and the level of tastes. Subsequent appraisals 
will reveal the degree and quality of changes which may occur 
as a result of further experience and guidance. 

Evaluation of interests and tastes is necessarily informal. The 
teacher employs day-by-day observation, individual conferences, 
anecdotal records, and teacher-constructed check lists of activi- 
ties and preferences. Useful systematic inventories or check lists 
of preferred activities and interests have been organized by 
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Hildreth (95), Witty and Kopel (191), and by Witty and Coomer 
(190). Teacher-constructed iaventories should provide for the 
listing of work and play activities, in addition to reading activities 
and preferences. 

Much information can be obtained from reading lists kept by 
the child. These records may include what the child reads over 
a period of time, what books he owns, what stories he recommends 
to others for reading, or what books he takes from the library. 
Some evaluation is possible throu^ observation of children’s 
choices during free reading periods either in the school room or 
in the library. 

Analysis of the data derived from these check lists and the 
various aspects of observation noted above will yield considerable 
information on interests and tastes in reading. Breadth of inter- 
ests will be indicated by the varieties of activities and of reading 
carried out. Strength of an interest pattern is revealed by the time 
and effort eirpended upon a given type of activity or reading 
material. Although these appraisals of breadth and strength of 
interests are largely subjective, they are based to some degree 
upon quantitative data, for example, number of books owned or 
read or withdrawn from the library, or time devoted to certain 
kinds of materbls. Apprabal of reading taste, however, is entirely 
subjective. Standards or criteria of taste or quality of reading are 
themselves established by subjective estimates. How well a pupil 
measures up to these standards also involves subjective appraisal. 
Nevertheless, the teacher's evaluation of pupil’s reading interests 
and tastes will aid guidance in the instructional program. 


Keeping Records 

At various places in this book emphasis has been placed upon 
the keeping of records to facilitate guidance in teaching reading. 
A picture of a pupil’s pattern of reading abilities and skills is 
obtained more readily when the results of tests, observation, check 
lists and the like are organized in a record form. A sampfc form 
(Fig. 2) is given on the following pages. Each teacher will proba- 
bly wish to organize a somewhat different outline form to meet 
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Fro. 2. Pupnj Reawno Evaluation Recosd Form 
Teacher - 

School 


I^arae C tnAr Date of Firth. 

Ptcord begun on (date) at age 

Mental Test h!A CA IQ Date 


Test 


1. Stanilanf>:e({ Rraitins Testa 

Date Given Score Grade E<)UivaIeot 


2 . 


n. Appraisal Dastd Upon Standordiztd Ttst Renlls 
Initial Evaluation: — - _ _ . 


Subsequent Evaluations: 


tn. Informal Evoluationj 

Word Recagaition; 

Vocabulary Development: 

Comprehension: 

Rate of Reading: 

Study Skills: 

Specialized Reading Skills: 

Oral Reading: 

Attitudes: 

Interests and Tastes; 

Additional Related Information: 





• Vocabulary: Tci* i 
T««2 

Comprehcnsioo: Tnt I 

In Section II, brief notation can be made of initial end aubsequrnt 
evaluations. In Section III, brief summary statements derived 
from informal observations, ie3d)er*made test*, check liitj, nnd 
so on may be entered from time to time. Under each pari of Sec- 
tion {It, sub-ficadiajs may be used. Ohservatiofu on general 
trends, special di/Ticultles, and so on can be made on the back of 
the record form of on additional sheets. 

It is sometimes helpful in cTaluatkmt to enter results of staml- 
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ardized tests in a profile. Any teacher can construct a profile 
outline to fit the needs of individual pupils in her class. A sample 
(Fig. 3) is shown foUowmg the outline for the reading evaluation 
record. Dots or small crosses arc entered in appropriate columns 
according to the pupil’s actual school grade level, grade derived 
from chronological age (CA), grade derived from mental age 
(MA), and grade equivalents of the test scores. Successive points 
across the outline are then connected by lines. Inspection of the 
resulting profile will reveal trends which should aid evaluation 
of proficiency and appraisal of growth in reading. 

In constructing the outline for the profile, note that provision 
can be made for two (or more If desired) tests in each area such 
as vocabulary or compcebeosion. Perhaps the teacher will have 
some test scores other than reading which she would like to show 
on the profile. These may be entered under “Others.” The par- 
ticular tests and the time at which they are given are identified 
below the outline as indicated. 

The systematic keeping of records and their use for guidance 
purposes pay good dividends in promoting effective teaching. 
Some system for accumulating records in individual files is helpful. 

Selection of Standardized Tests 

As already noted, standardized tests, when well constructed, 
yield fairly accurate and reliable measures of various aspects of 
reading such as vocabulary and comprehension. They arc em- 
ployed to evaluate relative reading proficiency (that is, scores 
in grade equivalents) at periodic intervals such as at the begin- 
ning and end of semesters or of school years. While specific 
learnings are appraised dafly by informal evaluations, the broader 
aspects of progress in reading are evaluated by means of standard- 
ized tests. 

A well organized testing program is an essential part of reading 
instruction. Careful consideration should be given, therefore, 
to the selection of standardized tests so that a maximum amount 
of information may be obtained their use. The over-all school 
program of reading instruction should be considered. This means 
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a coordination of the testing program from grade to grade. Tests 
should be selected accordingly. Other factors to consider in select- 
ing tests: (o) aspects of reading measured by a test; (ft) grade 
range in reading ability covered by a test to insvre its appropriate- 
ness for the range of abilities m a given grade; (e) cost; (d) testing 
time; (e) availability of noims. Grade equivalents of scores are 
very useful. 

In addition to what may be found in catalogs, descriptions and 
evaluation of reading tests are yvtn by Tiaxltt (178) and bj 
Buros (21), 

Below is a list of representative reading tests. For the most 
part they are commonly used tests. No attempt is made, howewr, 
to indicate some as better than others. To a certain degree the 
value of a test depends upon the particular situation in which it 
IS to be used. 


Reading Tests for the Elementaty School 

Name of publisher is abbreviated. The key to abbreviations 
is pven below. Prices may be obtained from the roost recent 
catalogs which publishers will send upon request The prices arc 
not quoted here because they change frequently. 

KeV to PUBUSinNO COMPAKIES 

BP Bureau of Publicatiofu, Teachers College. Columbia University, 
525 W, 120 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

CTB California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Dlvd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. 

EMU E. M, Ifale and Co., 320 South Borstow St., Eau aairc. Wise. 

ETB Educational Test Bureau. 720 Washington Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 

OP Garrard Press, 1 19 W, Park Ave., Champaign. lU, 
liM Houghton Mifllin Company, 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 

PSP Public School Publishing Co., 509-513 North East St, Bloomiog- 
ton. 111. 

sc Stcch Co.. Austin. Tea. 

ST C H. Stoelting Co., 424 N. Homan Ave., Chicago, III. 

SRA Science Research Associates, Inc„ 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 

10 , 111 . 

WBC World Book Co., 313 Park H«ll Ave., Yonkers, N. V. 

WTC Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Representative Reading Tests 

California Reading Test by E. W. Tie^ and W. W. Clark, ctb, 1950. 
Grades: Primary, 1-3; Elementary, 4-6; Intermediate, 7-9. Four 
forms. Time: 35-50 minutes. Reading vocabulary; various kinds of 
comprehension. 

Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test by J. C. Chapman and S. A. 
Cook. ETB, 1924. Grades 4-8. Two forms. Time: minutes. Speed 

of reading easy material with comprehension constant. 

Chicago Reading Tests by M. D. Engelhart and T. Q. Thurstone. emu, 
1939-40. Grades 2-4, Test B; 4-6, Test C; 6-8, Test D. Three forms. 
Time: 42-45 minutes. Comprehension of words, sentences, and 
paragraphs. Rate of reading. Comprehension of maps and graphs 
added in grades 4-8. 

Detroit Reading Tests by C. M. Parker and E. A. Waterbury. wbc, 
1927. Grades 2-9. Two to four forms. Time: 5-8 minutes. Compre- 
hension and rate. 

Detroit Word Recognition Test by E. F. Oglesby, vvbc. 1924. Grades 
1-2. Four forms. Time: 5 minutes. Word recognition. 

Dfagnostie Examfnatton of Sffent Reading AMities by A. Dvorak and 
M. J. Van Wagenen. etb, 1939-40. Grades 4-6, Intermediate Divi- 
sion; 7-9, Junior Division; 10-16, Senior Division. Time: unlimited. 
Ten sub-tests providing scores on rate, vocabulary, and several types 
of comprehension skill. 

Dolch Basie Sight Word Test by E. W. Dolcb. cp, 1943. Assigned to 
no particular grade. Not time^ Recognition of the 220 words of the 
Dolch Basic Work LUt. 

Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty by D. D. Dunell. WBC, 1937. 
Grades 1-6. Time: ■ Approx. 60 minutes. Materials for individual 
diagnosis of reading difficulties. 

Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capaaty and Achievement Tests by D. D. 
Durrell and H. B. Sullivan, wbc, 1937. Intermediate, grades 3-6. 
Two forms. Time: 30-45 minutes. Word and paragraph meaning, 
spelling, and written recall. Primary test, grades 2-3, contains easier 
portions of intermediate test 

Garvey Primary Reading Test by H. S. Reed and M. V. Seagoe. CTB, 
1936. Grades 1-3. Two forms. Time: Approx. 40 minutes. Word 
and phrase recognition, vocabulary, and comprehension. 

Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test by A. I. Gates, bp, 1943. 
Grades 2-3. Three forms. Time; 40 minutes. Word recognition and 
paragraph reading. 

Cates Basic Reading Tests by A. I. Gates, bp, 1943, Grades 3-8. Four 
forms. Tunc: Approx. 35 minutes. Reading to appreciate general 
significance, predict outcomes, understand directions and note 
details. 

Caf« Primary Reading Test by A. I. Gates, BP, 1943. Grades 1-2. 
Three forms. Time: 50 Qumites. Word recognition, sentence and 
paragraph reading. 
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Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests by A. L Oates, bp, 1945. Grades 1-8. 
Two forms. Time: unlunited. Materials for individual diagnosis of 
difficulties. 

Gates Reading Survey by A. I. Gates, bp, 1939. Grades 3-10. Two 
forms. Time: 60-90 minutes. Vocabulary and comprehension plus 
measure of rate and accuracy. 

Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests by W. S. Gray, psp, 
1922. Grades 1-8. Five forms. Time: approx, 1-3 minutes. Rate and 
accuracy of oral reading. 

Gray Standardized Oral Reading Paragraph Test by W. S. Gray, psp, 
1915. Grades 1-8. One form. Hme: approx. 5-10 minutes. Rate and 
accuracy of oral reading. Analysis of errors used to diagnose reading 
difficulties. 

Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Baae Skills by H. F. Spluer, E- Horn, 
M. McBroom, H. A. Greene, and E. F. Lindquist UM, 1945. Ele- 
mentary Battery, grades 3-5; Advanced Battery, grades 5-9. Four 
forms. Hmcj 55-90 minutes. Test A: Vocabulary and paragraph 
comprehension. Test 0: Reading maps, use of references, index, 
dictionary, and alphabetizing {Elementary) or reading graphs, 
charts and tables {Advanced). 

towa Silent Reading Test by H. A, Greene, A. N. Jorgensen and V. H. 
Kelley, woe, 1943. Elementary Test, grades 4-8. Four forms. Time! 
60 (?) minutes. Comprehension of words. Kntences, paragraphs, 
rate of readlog, skill In alphabetizing and indexing. 

Los Angeles Elementary Reading Test by J. E. Ingraham, ctb, ' 

Grades 3-9. Four forms. Time: 30 minutes. Paragraph comprehen- 
sion. 

Los Angeles Primary Reading Test by J. E. Ingraham. CTB, . 

Grades 1-3. Four forms. Ttme: 10 minutes. Comprehension of sen- 
tences and paragraphs. 

hfanwilier iVord Recognition Test by C. E. Manwiller. wnc, 1935. 

Grades 1-2. Two forms. Tiinc: 15 mioutes. Word recognition. 
hletropoliian Reading Tests by R. D. Allen, H. H. Bixler, W. L, Con- 
nor, and F. B. Graham. w»c, 1940. Grades I, 2. 3, 4-6. 7*8 In dif- 
ferent bancries. Three forms. Time: 30-70 minutes. Vocabulary and 
comprehension. 

Monroe Diagnostic Reading Examination by M. Monroe. ST, 1928. 
Grades 1-6. One form. Time: approx. 45 minutes. Materials for indi- 
vidual diagnosis of difficulties. 

.Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests by W. S. .Monroe, psp, re- 
vised 1928. OraJcj 3-5, 6-«. 9-12. Three forms. Tune: 43 minutes, 
(^mprehension and rate of resdiog. 
tSWfon Sifent Reading Text by M. J. Nrisofl. HM. tP2P. Grades jt-5. 

Two forms. Time: 30 minutes. Vocabulary and comprehension. 
Presiey Diagnostic Reading Tests by S. L- Pmscy and L. C. Pressey. 
PSP, 1929- Grades 3-9. Two fonns.Titne: 33 minutes. Vocabsilarjr, 
comprehension and rate. 
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Pressey Diagnostic Vocabuiary Test by S. L. Pressey and L. C. Pressey. 
PSP, 1929. Grades 1»3. Two forms. Time; 2 minutes. Size of reading 
vocabulary. 

Silent Reading Comprehension: Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, 
Test A by E. Horn, M. McBroom, H. A. Greene, and E. F. Lind- 
quist. HM, 1945. Grades: Elementary Battery, 3-5; Advanced Battery, 
5-9. Four forms. Time: 50-85 minutes. Vocabulary, comprehension, 
noting details, organization of ideas, grasping total meaning. 

SRA Reading Record by G. T. Buswell. sra, 1947. Grades 7-12. One 
form. Time: 40 minutes. Rate of reading, comprehension, sentence 
and paragraph meaning, general and technic^ vocabulary, map, 
table, graph and other specialized reading. 

Stanford ^c/iievewcnr Test: Reading by T. L. KcUcy, G. M. Ruch and 
L. M. Tennan. wac, 1940. Grades: Primary, 2-3; Intermediate, 4-6; 
Advanced, 7-9. Three (primary) to five forms. Time; 30-40 minutes. 
Paragraph meaning and word meaning. 

Stone Narrative Silent Reading Tests by C. R. Stone, psp, 1922. Grades 
3, 4, S-6. 7, junior high school (each separate). One form. Time: 
40*60 minutes. Rate and comprebetmon. 

Stone-Webster Test in Beginning Reading, v/pc, 1937. Grade 1, Two 
forms. Time: 40 minutes. Vocabulary and sentence meanings. 

Test of Study Skills by 1. W. Edgar and H. T. Manuel, sc, 1940. Grades 
4*9. Two forms. Time: 60 minutes. Use of references, reading 
graphs, tables and maps, critical inference. 

Trasler Silent Reading Test by A. E. Traxler. psp, 1934. Grades 7-10. 
Two forms. Time 50 minutes. Rate, comprehension, word and para- 
graph meaning. 

Unit Seales of Attainment in Reading by M. J. Van Wagenen. etb, 
1932. Grades 1-9. Three forms. No time limit. Paragraph compre- 
hension. 

fVilliams Reading Tests by A. J. Williams, psp, 1926. Grades 1-3. Two 
forms. Time: 20 minutes. Vocabulary and sentence comprehension. 


Summary 

To adjust instruction to individual needs of pupils in her class, 
the teacher must appraise the reading proficiency of each child 
in the following areas: word identification and recognition, vo- 
cabulary growth, comprehension, rate of reading, study skills, 
specialized reading skills, oral reading, attitudes, interests, and 
tastes. Information for the appraisals is obtained by means of 
teacher observation, and ratings, informal tests and check exer- 
cises, and standardized tests. Appraisal is facilitated by organizing 
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the data from observations, tests, and ratings in record fornw and 
profiles. 

Standardized tests should be selected so that a maximum amount 
of inforroaiion may be obtained from their use. The over-all 
school reading program should be integrated with a coordinated 
testing program from grade to grade. Other information needed 
as a basis for test selection includes aspects of reading measured 
by a test, grade range In reading ability covered, test costs, testing 
time, and availability of norms. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Materials for Reading 


Satisfactory progress in learning to read depends upon the 
quantity and quality of the reading materials read as well as upon 
good teaching. In any classroom there should be available an 
ample supply of vailed materials of fine quality. The difficulty 
of these reading materials should be appropriate to the range of 
reading abdvty in the class. A competent teacher is able to provide 
a systematic developmental program of reading instruction in 
ptopQidoa to the qv^ntity of satisfactory to excellent material 
available. The enrichment of the program, the adjustment of 
instruction to individual diSetences, the tvell-handled unit iiistxu> 
tion, and the providing of motivation for recreational reading all 
depend to a large degree upon avadabllity of appropriate materials. 

It is readily apparent that the supply of books in many school 
systems is at present too meager for the most effective learning 
by all pupils. According to Whipple (188), both the variety of 
books and the quantity available tend to be much. less than what 
is recommended by authorities. Tbb deficiency shows up in class- 
room libraries as well as in school libraries. Teachers frequently 
note the need of more books, particularly of the supplementary 
reading matetiab necessary to adjust instruction to individual 
differences. School adminbtrators are also aware of deficiencies 
in reading materiab. In many schoob, therefore, wherever funds 
are procurable, a first step towards improving reading b to increase 
the supply of reading materiab in the classroom and in the school 
library. 

It b difficult to exaggerate the role of the library in the reading 
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program. The classroom library or reading nook, the school li- 
brary, and the community library arc all indispensable. To best 
provide for the reading needs of pupQs, the functions of all of 
these should be closely coordinated. Whenever good materials 
are available, more extensive recreational reading results. With 
the enjoyment inherent in such reading, children tend to become 
habitual readers. The r61e of classroom and school libraries has 
been taken up at appropriate places throughout this book. 

Full use of materials in the reading program is possible only 
if the teacher has a thorough knowledge of them. It is necessary 
for her to know the vocabulary, the concepts, and the difliculty 
level as well as the nature of the content, in reading materials. 
Only then can guidance and instruction be adjusted to differences 
in mental maturity, reading skills, and interest needs of the 
children. In addition to a thorough knowledge of materials im- 
mediately availaWe, the teacher will need to be familiar with 
other sources both of information and of supply in order to direct 
children to proper materials for both recreational and work type 
of reading. Various avenues of approach to a knowledge of 
materials are discussed below. 


Types of Reading Maferlol 

Many types of material are needed in the developmental read- 
ing program. Detailed consideration is given this problem by 
Whipple (188), Adams, Gray and Reese (1), and Clarke (24, 
25). Although certain types of materials listed below are employed 
hirly uniformly throughout the grades, others find their main 
use either in the primary or in the intermediate grades. 

1. Materials for basic instruetion^ In most programs, a senes of 
basic readers constitute the core of materials for fundainenlal 
instruction. 

2. Materials for supplementary pracitee in the basic skills. Work- 
books of appropriate content provide much of this material. 

3. Supplementary materials lot Intensive and extensive reading. 

4. Materiab in the content fields. 

5. Newspapers and magazines, 

6. Dictionaries. 
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7. Reference materialj for work-type reading. 

8. kfaterials for remedial reading. 

9. Sources of information on books. 

10. Audio-visual aids. 

Desirable Character of Materials 

To provide a balaaced reading program one must know what 
characteristics are to be desired in each type of material as well 
as what is available. Teachers who serve on committees whose 
function it is to make highly important selections of books will 
need a wider range of inforroatioa than can be given here. How- 
ever, it b the job of every teacher to have enough information 
about materiab to organize and cany out her own program of 
reading instruction. 

Materials for basic instruction 

The foundation materiab which art drawn upon during prep- 
aration for reading and utroducUon to reading have been re- 
viewed in Chapter VI. The present section will be devoted to 
contributions which the better series of basic readers can make 
to a sound and properly balanced reading program. Three of 
these have been ably outlined by Whipple (188). 

1. The first of these contributions lies in the careful control of 
level of difficulty. The level of difficulty in materials should be 
stepped up gradually, so that the sequence in progress becomes 
truly developmental. Careful attention b ^ven to rate of introduc- 
ing new words, repetition of words, clari^ in developing concepts, 
complexity of sentence structure, length of story, and so on. Con- 
tinuous and satbfying progress in learning to read b assured for 
the majority of children only when there b proper gradation of 
difficulty in these basic materiab. Vocabulary control has been 
considered in greater detaQ in Chapters IX and X. 

2. In many recenUy pubfished series of basic readers the ma- 
teriab are organized around units such as “home,” “the circus,” 
“the farm,” and “school.” When the units employed deal with 
experiences and interests common to children, they can be of 
greatest assbtance to the teacher who b alert to the values of 
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good motivation. For example, it then becomes easy for her to 
use the unit in a basic reader as a point of departure to stimulate 
additional reading of related materials. 

3. Most modem basic scries provide for an orderly develop- 
ment of comprehension skills. When material has been especially 
prepared for the purpose, instruction designed to develop the 
folJouing of a sequence of thought is facilitated, or the search foe 
supporting details or the development of some other comprehen- 
sion skill becomes easy. 

In general, the better series of readers provide a well controlled 
basic core of materials for instruction. Such materials can play 
a valuable r6Ie in the balanced reading program. Russell (145) 
has expressed tliis view well. His analysis reveals that the modem 
basic series of readers is constructed tvilh aims to provide; 
(1) continuity of growth; (2) wide variety of reading activities; 
(3) a complete organization of reading experiences; and (4) 
Wftliwhlle content of Ideas. He stresses, however, that even 
though the books are carefully written to fuliill these principles, 
good instruction will depend upon these readers for only a part 
of the whole reading program. 

Witli good teaching it is possible to achieve nonnal progress 
In reading proficiency without using bask; readers. However, since 
nonnal progress also occurs when basic readers are used, there 
seems to be no advantage gained by not ming them. Moreover, 
as stressed by Lazar (116), when reading units are organized in 
the primary grades without the use of basic readen, it is up to 
the teacher herself to select, organize, and control the vocabulary 
properly, Jn fact, no advantage over the basic readers could be 
gained unless the substitute inateriab organized by the teacher 
arc better than those available in the basic series. This is not 
very likely to be the case. 

Supplementary praetiee moterlals 

Published practice materials arc largely in the form of work- 
books. Those which accompany series of basic readers tend to be 
most satisfactory. They arc designed to give additional practice 
in word recognition and thoughtful interpretadon as well as to 
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provide dbgnostic checking o! progress in reading. The uses and 
limitations of workbooks were discussed in Chapter VII. 

Other supplementary molerlols 
The well-balanced reading program requires much more reading 
material than what is provided by a basic series used in connection 
with workbooks. As we have said so often, it is extremely desir- 
able to have available a large number of books varying widely 
in subject matter and in difficulty. They will consist of additional 
basic readers, supplementary readers, natural science and social 
studies materials, story books, and poetry. Such materials are 
needed to extend experience, enrich vocabularies, clarify concepts, 
and satisfy individual interests and demands for information. In 
addition there should be an ample amount and variety of chil- 
dren’s literature suitable for broadening these interests and de- 
veloping tastes. All these materbls ore necessary to provide 
enrichment of the core materials. At the primary level, the vocabu- 
lary of the supplementary maierbts should duplicate to a large 
degree that found in the basic materbb. With progress in reading 
at the higher levels, however, children will be able to handle a 
wider variety of books on topics m which they are currently 
interested. The number of copies needed of a particular book 
will vary according to the nature of the book and the needs of 
the ebss; the demand may be for a single copy, or for a copy 
for each child in the group. Clarke (24, 25) and Morrison (131) 
have listed numerous series of basic and supplementary readers. 

Materials in the content fields 

Reading of content materiak begins in the primary grades and 
expands rapidly in the inteimedbte grades. The role of reading 
in developing new knowledge, understandings, appreebtions, and 
interests in the content ffelds is outlined by Whipple (188). 
Reading becomes a necessary supplement to first-hand and vicari- 
ous experiences for attaining goak of instruction in this area. 
One important goal k reached when the child somewhat experi- 
enced in the use of the scientific method obtains information by 
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observation and by experiment, and then evaluates the information 
he has unearthed. 

There are now available at all grade levels excellent series of 
science textbooks and pamphlets with controlled vocabularies. 
Both easy and more difficult bbgraphies of great scientists are 
also published. When pupils have attained sufficient proficiency 
in reading, they should discover that children's encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, reference works, and selected magazines are valuable 
sources of information (sec below). 

Ordinarily, the teaching of the social studies follows a unit 
organization. In most units the longest single phase tends to be 
reading. Methods and materials in this field are listed by Horn 
(101), by Preston (138), and by Wesley and Adams (185). 
For the most part, reading sources in the socbl studies consist of 
maps, children’s encyclopedias, bulletins, magazines, and news- 
papers in addition to textbooks and collateral readings. 

As in any other area, reading materia! in the content fields is 
of value only if the child can read It with understanding. Here, as 
in any reading, individualization of instruction is necessary. A 
chQd will read with understanding only if a book is fitted to his 
reading ability. 


Newspapers and magaslnes 

Magazines and newspapers ccntribule a good source of sup- 
plementary reading material for elcrocntaiy-scbool pupils. Be- 
sides furnishing current and timely articles, they provide valuable 
materials for recreational reading, for broadening experience, and 
for making possible certain unit projects. In addition, magazines 
and newspapers have a special appeal to chfidren and are eagerly 
read by those who have progressed sufficiently in reading ability. 
A few of them are listed below: 


My ^yeekly Reader. Americaa Education Press, Columbus. Ohio. Suit- 
able for grades one to five. . _ ., . 

Current Events, American Education Pmi, Columbus, Ohio. Suitable 
for grades five and si*. . . ^ 

young Citizen, Civic Education Service, Washmgton, D. C. Suitable 
for grades five and six. 
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Junior Scholastic, Scholastic Coiporatlon, New York. Suitable for 
^des six to eight. 

Young America, Eton Publishing Corporation, New York. Suitable for 
grades six to nine. 

A number of other magazines contain materials that are inter- 
esting and which can be read by the better readers in the 
intermediate grades. Examples are: American Boy, American 
Girl. Popular Meclianics, and Popular Science Monthly. 

Dictionaries 

The use of dictionaries constimtes a necessary aid in the de- 
velopment of reading proficiency. In the primary grades, children 
become acquainted with picture dictionaries. From the fourth 
grade on, children use regular dictionaries of appropriate content 
and difSculty. 'The idle of dictionary usage and its training have 
been noted at relevant places in this book. Representative dic- 
tionaries for use in the elementary grades are listed below: 

Picture Dictionaries. Construction of word-picture dictionaries 
by primary-school chQdrea is a rather common practice. Some of 
the ready-made dictionaries of this type follow; 

Watters, Q., and CoUit.Tts,S. A., The Picture Dictionary far Children. 

New York: Grosser & Dunlap. 1948. 

Walpole, E. W., The Golden Dictionary. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1944. 

Wright, W. W., The Rainbow Dictionary. New York: The World 
Publisinng Co., 194'7. 

Scott, A., Picture Dictionary for Boys and Girls. Garden Oty, N. Y.: 
Garden City Publishing CO., 1950. 

Dictionaries for the Intermediate Grades. Care must be ex- 
ercised in choosing actual dictionaiies for the elementary schooL 
“Bargain” editions are hkely to be inadequate since construction 
of a reputable dictionary tends to be both time-consuming and 
costly. Supplementary instructional aids to dictionary use are 
available for pupils and for teachers. Several of these are tisted 
by Betts (7, p. 669). Examples of dictionaries especially designed 
for use in the elementary school foUow: 

Webster’s Elementary Dictionary. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1945. 
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The Tharndike-Century Beginning Dictionary. Chicago: Scott. Fores- 
man and Co., 1945. 

The Winston Dictionary for Children. Philadelphia: The John C. 
^\lnston Company, 1946. 

The Thorndike-Cenlury Junior Dictionary. Scott. Foresman and Co., 
1935. (Suitable for grades six to nine). 

Reference materials for work-typo reading 

As children move into the intermediate grades and concentrate 
more upon units requiring work-Qrpe reading, children s encyclo- 
pedias and other reference works are needed. The following are 
valuable sources of information for children who are proficient 
enough to read them: Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. The 
Junior Britannica, The Book of Knowledge. The World Book 
Encyclopedia. Also an up-to-date World Almanac is useful on 
many occasions. 

Materials for remedial reodlng 
As noted in Chapter XII, tetnedial reading by the classroom 
teacher is concerned with identifying the less severe difficulties as 
they occur and then applying the individualized instruction nuces- 
sary to correct the difficulties. It was also letnarlmd that reme- 
dial reaching is merely good classroom teaching with n somewhat 
greater stress upon individualized instruction. Remedial instruc- 
Uon in the classroom situation requires, thetefotc. ffie same 
materials needed in any program which emphasizes adjustment 
to individual abililies and needs. SpecialisU will need addiuonal 
materials for the severe remedial cases. 


Sources of Information on books 

The teacher who is concerned with reading programs wBI need 
to keep posted on what books are published. Fortunately, an 
abundance of books varying in interest appeal and ddBcuIty ate 
available. To locate books and to secure satisiaetoty irformabon 
about them, the teacher may consult various sources of mfoma- 
tion such as those listed below: 

wSS'hy of pScXtdltyprs of children 
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The Booklist: A Guide to Ncm Books. Chicago: American Library 
Association. This bimonthly journal has a section devoted to chil- 
dren’s books. 

Brewton, J. E. and S. W., Index to Children’s Poetry. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 

The Children’s Catalogue, 7th ed., compiled by R. Giles, D. Cook, 
and D. West. New York: H. W. >^^lson Company, 1946. A supple- 
ment, edited by D. Cook, brings the lists up to 1948. 

Hollowell, Lillian, A Book of Children's Literature, 2nd ed. New 
York: Rinehart k Co., Inc., 1950. This also contains a very good 
annotated bibliography of children’s books. 

The Horn Book Magazine. Boston: Horn Bk., Inc. This is devoted to 
books and reading materials for young children. 

Rue, Eloise, Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, Chicago: 

1943; American Library Association, First Supplement, 1946. 

- ■ Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1940, Rrst Supplement, 1943. 

In the Proceedings of the Conferences on Reading, edited by 
Gray (78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85), lists of new books are 
given each year. 

Numerous other sources provide information on children’s 
books. Many of these are listed by Whipple (188), Smith (153), 
Adams, Gray, and Reese (I), and Blair (11). Any publishing 
company will send information concerning single books or series 
of books which it publishes. 

Audio-visual aids 

Much equipment besides books is used in teaching reading. 
For the most part this equipment consists of audio-visual aids. 
These aids may be used at all grade levels to broaden experience, 
to clarify concepts dealt with in the reading, and to stimulate a 
desire to read. When first-hand experience is not possible, they 
provide informative vicarious experience. Also, these aids can 
furnish highly effective supplements to actual experience such as 
a trip to a farm. Or they may be useful after such a trip during 
class discussion of what was done and seen. Other specific uses 
ol audio-visual aids in teaching are discussed elsewhere in this 
book as in Chapters IV, VI, and XVI. 

The audio-visual aids which may be employed advantageously 
on one occasion or another include flat pictures, slides, filmstrips. 
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silent and sound motion pictures, models, specimens, exhibits, 
graphs, maps, globes, radio and television programs, and phono- 
graph recordings. Materials chosen for a particular group should 
be suited to the children’s stage of experience and maturity. 
Simple flat pictures, mounted or unmounted, constitute one of 
the most practical and effecih'e of visual aids. They are readily 
acquired and well adapted to use in almost any reading activity. 
Teachers, with some additions brought in by the pupils, can 
assemble and file pictures, post caid illustrations, pictorial maps 
and the like. Other nudlo-visual materials may be borrowed from 
the school library, a public library, a visual education department 
or a museum. Some teachers’ guides or manuals suggest pro- 
cedures for using visual aids. 


Appraisal and Choice of Books 

The careful appnisal and wise choice of books for the reading 
program in a school system becomes a complicated and difficult 
procedure. The availability of a wide variety of reading materials 
does not eliminate the necessity for fine discrimination in their 
selection. All books published are not equally satisfactory. Some 
are dull. Some may be attractive in appearance but lack suitable 
content or style or vocabulary control. Thoughtful appraisal and 
choice of books is necessary if the books selected are to serve 
specific purposes in the reading program. And, as noted by 
Whipple (188), books should be selected for individual children 
rather than for children in generaL The choice of suitable books 
necessitates the use of proper standards and methods of evaluation. 

Selection of books for the reading program is ordinarily done 
by teachers who wiH use them or by a committee composed of 
teachers, school officials, and the librarian. Suggestions of criteria 
and procedures to aid appraisal and selection of books are given 
by Whipple (188), Sprache (156), Storm (162), Edman (49), 
Russell (146), Adams, Gray and Reese ( 1 ), and Clement (26). 
Qement (27) has also devised a score sheet for recording the 
results of evaluation. The best brief summary of data on readability 
is given by Dale (33). The teachers serving on a committee for 
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appraisal and selection of books should study Ibe specifications 
listed in these references. Other teachers should become familiar 
In a general way with the basic factors involved in appraisal 
and choice of reading books as outlined below. 

Standards and methods of evoluotion 

It is desirable to keep the work of evaluation at a minimum and 
at the same time take enough pains to insure a satisfactory choice 
of books. The number of items or factors that are eligible as a 
basis for selection is large. Whipple (188) suggests that the 
teacher choose from these items or factors several of real im- 
portance in terms of meeting the reading needs of individual 
children. The teacher can then use the time and effort available to 
make as objective an evaluation as possible in terms of thb 
limited set of items. When the list of items to be considered is 
long, the tendency is to spend too much work on apprabing 
minor factors. At the same time the minor factors tend to receive 
undue weight relative to more significant characterbtics. Then, 
too, use of a short Ibt of items avoids the confusion which b 
apt to result in summing up ratings based upon a long lbt« many 
items of which are trivial. Quite often each teacher or commit- 
tee will want to make out a Ibt of items related to the task at 
hand. 

In evaluating a particular kind of reading material such as 
basic readers or dictionaries, reference can be made to the rele- 
vant parts of the above dbcussioo of "desirable characteristics." 
The items to be considered will vary, of course, with the type of 
book to be selected, for example, it may be a primer, a picture 
dictionary, or a workbook. Some of the following items will need 
to be considered in all ratings, others only for specific types of 
books. No teacher, however, in her evaluation need feel restricted 
to the items Ibted below. 

1. Natta-e of Content: Appropriateness with regard to the needs 
of the children who will use the book, purposes to be achieved 
by its use, range or variety of subject matter, interest appeal, 
literary quality, and style of writing. 

2. Level of Difficulty: Appropriateness in terms of vocabulary 
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control, sentence and paragraph structure, complexify of concepts, 
and literary style. 

3. Typography: Appropriateness of quality of paper, size of 
type, length of line, leading, margins, and so on in relation to 
readability. 

4. lUustrations; Suitabili^ in terms of simplicity, context value 
or information relevant to textual material, coloring, size, and 
number. 

5. Instructional Values: Appropriateness in terms of promoting 
specific reading objectives, stimulating ihinking, providing oppor- 
tunity to develop word recognitioa skills, vocabulary knowledge, 
con<»pts, comprehension skills and study skills. Oarity and com- 
pleteness of directions to students and to the teacher in workbooks 
and teacher’s guides. 

Miscellaneous Materials 

In addition to books and the audio-visual aids already men- 
tioned, the teaching of reading requires certain other supplies 
and equipment. Children's experiences and activities ordinarily 
lead to constructing a vast amount of informal materials, especially 
in the primary grades. Various kmds and sizes of cardboard and 
of paper will be needed. Every schoolroom should have ample 
facilities such as a bulletin board, tack boards, and chart holders 
for displaying materials. Duplicating equipment and a type\vriter 
should be available. In the primary grades the typewriter type 
should be of primer size if possible. 

Other materials needed at one or more grade levels include 
paints, crayons, paste, scissors, blocks, clay, toys, and perhaps 
plants and pets. Construction work in certain teaching units will 
make use of building materials, a hammer and other simple tools. 
The children themselves may bring m important contributions of 
materials for such units. Ordinarily, empty wooden boxes and 
crates can be obtained from local stores. Materials necessary for 
elementary school activities are discussed in methods books or 
pamphlets such as the hwa Elementary Teachers Handbook, Vol. 

II (103). 
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Summary 

The supply o£ reading materials available in schools tends to 
be much less than what is necessary for good teaching. The degree 
to which a competent teacher is able to provide a satisfactory 
developmental program of reading instruction is in direct pro- 
portion to the quantity of good matenal available. Effective use 
of materials requires, of course, that the teacher have a thorough 
knowledge of what she has on hand, or could get, or make herself. 

For best results in any reading program, materials should he 
ample in amount, varied in subject matter, and of the proper les'el 
of difBculty. The kinds of reading material needed include basic 
series of readers, praedee materials such as workbooks, sup- 
plementary books, and pamphlets for intensive and extensive 
reading, subject-matter texts, newspapers and magazines, dic- 
tionaries, and reference books. The basic readers ordinarily pro- 
vide for the core of the instructional program. Various sources of 
descriptive ioformatioa on books aie available to tbe teacher. 
Au<^>visual aids and a variety of other materials and equipment 
are also needed. 

Careful appraisal a a prereqobite to wisely chosen books for 
the school. This appraisal is likely to be mote satisfactory when 
the teacher concentrates her efforts upon a relatively small number 
of tughly important Items dealing with content, level of difficulty, 
typography, illustrations, and instructional values in. the books. 
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Curdy, M. C.. 244 
Current Events, 323 
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Dahl. L. A., 50. 333 
Dale. Edgar, 327, 333 
Dcarbora, W. F., 101, 333 
Dearborn First-Grade Tests of In- 
telligenee, 40 
Denecke, L.. 277, 333 
Deputy, E. C, 25. 333 
Desire to read, 74 
Details, apprehendiBg, 187 
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reading readiness tests for. 43- 
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Detroit Reading Tests, 314 
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sonal and social adjustment for. 
38; by trainiog in visual discrimi- 
nation, 60-62; by training In audi- 
tory discrimination, 62-64; duough 
use of tat results and teacher 
ratings, 64-69; by grouping for 
instruction, 65-66; guides in is- 
ftrtrcCioo for. 66; by providing ex- 
perience and information. 67-69; 
by developing language facility. 
69-71; by training to read pic- 
tures. 72; by training in left-lo- 
right progress, 73; by stimulating 
a desire to read. 74; appropriate 
materials for. 75 

Developaeot, personal and social, 

35; of reading readiness, 57 f.; of 
language facility. 69-71; of sight 
voeabedary, 86-90; of nord mean- 
Ings. 90, 136: of word recogni- 
tion, 129 f.; of comprehension, 180 
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148. 130, 153. 169 

Dlagnossie Examination o/ SlUns 
Reading Abilities, 314 


Dke, L. K.. 333 
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Disability, see Remedial reading 
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Fames Eye Test, 48 
Cdman. M.. 327, 334 
Emotional factors, and readiog tead- 
iaas. 3S, Jl, SS; tod oni reading, 
123. 237; and taste. 268 
Encyclopedias as reference materials. 
247. 325 

Evaluation and organization. 247 
Eiperknce, and bnguage develop- 
ment in reading readiness, see 
Reading readiness; and language 
taciliiy, 34; providing a bact- 
pousd of. 67; and meanings, 68; 
programs, 68; first-hand. 139; vi- 
carious. 139; rdle of planning and 
disrassion in, 160 

Experience charts. fnWal u’e of. 
107; requirements in constructing. 
108; limitations of. 108; and tight 
vocabulary. 109; suggested rdte 
for. 109-U0 

Experience units. 109, 204. 223 

El'S movements. J3. 177 


Factott its reading readioess. see 
Reading readiness 
Fallon, M. E, 22. 334 
F^alrick. P. A„ 44. 60. 334 
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ing in, 81; promoiion poiiciw, Wi 
Ihe rcadins program in, 83-*4: 
reading readinesi program In, 84* 
85; sight vocabolary In, 86-SO: 
«ord meanings in, 90; uord recog* 
nition in, 9!*94: organizatk3& for 
teaching In, 96-99; methods In. 
99*i04; introduction to reading. 
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book reading in, 114-117; prog- 
ress in book reading. il7-l22: 
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see DCS eloping reading readiness; 
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43, 44. 62. 64. 68, 76. 77. 102. 
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234. 136. 240. 241. 309, 336, 337 
Hdliard, G. H.. 33, 337 
History, problems in reading, 233- 
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Hollowell, UlUan. 326, 337 
Holmes. E., 158. 163, 336 
Hopf, H. A, 274. 338 
Horn. E., 253. 260. 323, 337 
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Independence in reading, 98, 235 
Indexes, 246 

Index to Otiidren's Poetry, 326 
Individual difierences, in reading 
abQi^, 13. 195-197; in reading 
readiness, 22; causes of in reading, 
197; providing for, 198-205; spe- 
cial problems in, 204 
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tee aha Study skills 
lasiruction, see Readinf instructioB 
Intelligence, a$ a &ctor in readins 
readiness, 24-27; tests of, 39-42 
Intelligence quotient, 40 
Interest, in reading, 97; and moti- 
vation. 264; patterns of, 263; ob- 
jectives in developing, 280 
Intermediate grades, instructional 
progr^ in, 243; basic reading in- 
struction in, 243; conl^uatioo of 
developmental program in, 244- 
243; study skills Ja, 246-248; read- 
ing content subjects in, 230-259; 
oral reading in, 239; appraisal of 
progress in, 261 

lo'ma EUmemary Teaehets Hand- 
hotsk, 35, 63, 76. «0, 128. 289. 337 
/oK'fl Every-PupU Tests of Basic 
suits, 313 

/oho Siteru Reading Test, 315 
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Kindergarten and development of 
reading readiness, 37 
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eoce. 32-34 
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67; disctmlon to Improve, 70 
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Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, 

45 

Lefi-lo-right orientation. 7|, 73. 124, 
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Letters, learning names of. 121 
Lewis. N.. 15, 338 
Library, comer, 119, 228; rOle of, 
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Lima. M.. 273. 341 
Lint. If. C, 274, 338 
Lorge. !.. 341 
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Magaiines. 323 
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Malter, M. S. 122, 338 
Hannliter Word Rerogntihn Test, 
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Aftierafs. 73. 98. 120. 223-231; £a 
history rontent. 234; to develop 
interest* and u*tn. 270; for read- 
ing. 3Jgf. 

Material* for reading, deficiencies 
in, 318; Ijpci of, 319; desirable 
characteristics of, 320; for basic 
instnictlon. 320; lupplcmentsty 
practice. 32f; in content field, 322; 
nevsvpapen and magazine* as. 
323; dlctiotuirles ti aids to. 324; 
eeferenee, 323: sources of infor- 
mation on b^ks. 323: audio- 
visual tfd* at. 326; ajTrar^tl and 
choice of books In. 337; oieLSodi 
of evaluation, 328; miietlUneous. 
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McCullouirh. C %U I62. I«5. 182. 
tSS. 33* 

McDade. }. H. 101, 318 
McGehee. W. R.. 234 
MeGbde. CA.. 44.314 
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232. 235. 240. 241, 246. 247. 248. 
263, 282, 338 

Meaning vocsbulary, relation to 
word recognition, 131; develop- 
ment of, 157; experience and, 159; 
and wide reading, 161; teaching, 
163; methods of teaching, 165; in 
content subjects. 250 f. 
Measurttntnl, see Appraisal 
Mechanics, see Word recognition 
and also Oral reading 
Mental age. to begin reading. 27; 

definition of, 40; use of, 41-42 
Mental tests, 39-42 
MetropoUlan Readiress Tesis, 45 
Metropolitan Reading Tests, 315 
Mitchell. M. A., 338 
Monroe. Marion. 24, 25. 31. 59, 68, 
76, 338 

Monroe Diagnostic Reading Examh 
nation, 313 

Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests, 45 
Monroe Standardised Silent Read- 
ing Tests, 315 
Morphett. M. V,, 25, 338 
Morrison, H. 322, 338 
Murphy. H. A, 30, 334 
My ft'eekly Reader, 323 


National Opinion Research Center, 
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Nelson Silent Reading Test, 315 
Newspapers, 323 


Oral reading, and sUenl reading. 14, 
101, 122, 218; in bcgutning red- 
ing, 101, 122; paragraphs. 213; in 
primary grades, 236; in intermedi- 
ate grades, 259 

Organization, as a stody skill, 247; 
for [eaehing, 96 


Phipps, W, R, 339 
Phonetic analysis. 93. 100, 140-145; 
time to begin. 93, 141; grade 
placement, 153; sequential pro- 
gram. 150-153; in primary grades. 
232; in intermediate grades. 244; 
see also Word recognition 
Phonetic families, 143 
Phonograms, 143, 144 
Physical drfcitncit*. adjustments 
for, 59-60 

Picture, clues, 92; interpretation of 
reading. 72. 255 . 251 ; dictionaries, 
94. 324; illustrations and appraisal 
of boob, 329 

Picture Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls, 324 

Picture Dictionary for Children, 324 
Pininer-Cunningkam Primary Test, 
40 

Popular Mechanics, 324 
Popular Science Monthly, 324 
PosipoBetnent of readlag, 81 
Potter, W. R.. 339 
Pratt, M., 112, 339 
Pratt, W. E.. 339 

Preparation for book reading. 114* 
117 

Pressey, L. C. 254. 339 

Ptessey, S. L., 254, 339 

Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests, 

315 

Pressey Diagnostic Vocabulary Test, 

316 

Preston, R. C.. 253, 323, 339 
Primary grades, see First grade, and 
also Second and third grade 
Pritchard, hf. C. 335 
Profile for reading achievement, 311 
Progress in book reading, 117-122 
Promotion policies, in first grade, 
82; and individual differences, 200 
Pseudo-lsockromatie Plates for Test- 
ing Color Perception, 43 
Purposeful reading, 12, 15, 98 


Personal and social development, 

and emotional stability, 35; and RoinboH’ Dictionary, 324 
self reliance, 35; and ability to Rankin, Marie, 273, 339 
participate in cooperative enter- Rate of comprehension, 15; factory 
prises, 36; and attirudes toward influencing, 176-177; vs. speed of 
reading. 36; for reading readiness, reading. 176 
38 Reader we wish to develop, 16-18 
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Reading, importance of, 1-6; nature 
of, 6-11; changing concepts of, 7: 
definition of, 9-11; steps in learn- 
ing, 11-13; comprehension and 
speed in, 14-16; readiness, see 
Reading readiness; speed of, 15, 
176; individual differences in, 13, 
195; remedial, 207 f.; disability. 
207-210; In varied situations. 
224 f; twyond sUth grade. 262; 
Interests, 264-266; tastes. 266 f.; 
appraisal of growth in, 283 f.; ap- 
praisal of specialized skills in. 
305; record form, 310 
Reading instruction, general, 11-19; 
mental age and, 25; adapting to 
individuals, 194 f.; adjusting to 
physical status, 28; postponement 
of, 81; in first grade, see First 
grade; in second and third grade, 
see Second and third grade; in 
groups, 78. 201. 223; llexibility 
of, 103; in intermediate grades, 
see lotemedUte grades; in con- 
tent subjects, 252; objectives in. 
16-18. 83. 125. 222. 242-243, 
280 

Reading lit High School and CoU 
lege. 339 

Reading In the Elementary School. 
339 

Reading readiness, nature of, 22f.; 
variation in, 22-23; faeton Influ- 
encing, 24; and intelligence, 24-27; 
and chronological age. 27; audi- 
tory faeton In. 28; hearing defi- 
ciencies and speech In. 29; and 
auditory discrimination, 29; vUuii 
factors in. 30; and visual div 
crimination. 30; and color dis- 
crimirulioa. 31; speech factors In, 
31; and btenl dominance. 32: «• 
perienct and language develop- 
ment In, 32-34: personal and social 
doelormert in. 35-37; beyond 
the first grade. 37; delcrmiruofr 
39 f.; t rs t f , 43-47; devekJTfflenl of. 
57 f.; and individual diitrreocet. 
199 

Reading to learn. 9. 99 
Recognition, tee Word recognltwo 
Records. 54. 293. 309. 310 
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241, 253, 260. 261, 263, 275. 282, 
317, 319. 326, 327. 330. 331 
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Remedial reading, and Individual 
differences, 198; severe dUability 
and. 207; and minor difficulties. 
209; understanding the child and. 
209; when to do. 210; specific dif- 
ficulties to consider in, 211-218; 
for sight vocabulary, 211; for per- 
ceptual orientation, 212; for word 

recognition. 213-2 1 6; for phrasing. 

216; for word meanings, 217; for 
comprehension, 218; for oral and 
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on reeding. 339 
Rinsland, H. D.. 339 
Robinson. F. P., 44, 339 
Rossigiml. L- J > 339 
Rue. Eloise, 326 

RuiselL D. H.. 21. 76. 155, 171. 
196. 203, 206, 243, 263, 265. 273, 
275.276. 282.317, 321,327, 335. 
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Scleoce. lo third grade, 230; prob- 
lems in reading. 257-258 
Scoil. C M.. 57. 339 
Script lexl. 106. 225 
Seashore, R. IL, 168, 340 
Scatwork, 223 

Second and third grade, reading 
joab in primary grades. 222 ; ot- 
gaouiag reading program In. ^3: 
group IntirocUon and s«l»otfc in. 
22J; varied reading litnationi in. 
224-231: continuing growth In 
fundamental ikills la. 231-236; 
oral reading la. 236-239; evalua- 
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Seder. M.. 341 
SeegCTt, 5. C, 16*. 340 
Semantics. 164 .... , 
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gc^ieting. 187 
sScreia. C. H-. 15. 340 
SIfiJrt vtcabuUry. deT*!cT"*m 
grade one. 84-90; DoJeh basic. 
87«; Doth Iht of 95 common 
Bocas. 19; deficJeecy in, 211 
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Silent Reading Comprehension: lova 
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Skills, fundamental. 127, 207, 221- 
222, 231j recognition, '129, 213; 
comprehension, 182, 218, 234, 

245, 257; phrasing, 216; study, 

246, 248, 257, 303 
Skimming, 183 

Smith. D. V.. 4, 267, 271, 273, 275, 
276, 282, 326, 340 
Smith, N. B., 24. 340 
Sneiifng Chart, 47*48 
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problems in reading, 253; history, 
253; geography, 256 
Speech factors is reading readiness, 
31 

Speed of reading, 15, 176 
Spraehe, O., 326, 340 
SRA Reading Record, 316 
Stanford Achievement Test; Read’ 
ing. 316 

Slanford-Blnel Intelligence Test, 41 
Stephenson, O. W., 254, 340 
Slone, C. R.. 76, 81, 67, 99. 102, 
128. 155, 163, 220, 241, 317, 
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Reading, 316 

Storm, G. E., 112, 327, 340 
Strang, R. M., 165, 182. 253. 276, 
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of, 303 
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mediate Grades, 326 
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Swenson. £. I., 252, 340 
Syllabification, 143, 147 
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ized, 164; controled, 166-169; 
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new steps in program, 245; in 
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